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PREFACE 



^ FEW words may be necessary to show 
how this book came to bo written. Some time 
utter retirement Sir A. Sashiah Sastri was pressed 
by some of his friends and admirer* either :o 
write n akotoh of hii lire himself or furnish 
materials for one. In reply to a request of this 
kind he wrote '• 1 have done but very few good 
deed* and they are not likely to be forgotten 
where I performed them.” In another letter to 
a friend he wrote " Many friends wish me to 
write a biography of myself. I simply loll them 
that I am such an insignificant nnit in creation 
that it would he madness to expect the world, 
even friends, of whom there are a few only left, 
to cake any interest in it.” So the suggestion lay 
idle for a time. 

Then His Highness the Maharajah ofTravancore 
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who has had for Sir A. Sashiah Saatri almost a filial' 
love and regard pressed him to write a sketch of 
his career Sir A. Sashiah Sastri now felt bound 
to do something and wrote in reply “ In the cirole 
of my private friends also a wish has been ex- 
presaed tliat I should write a short autobiogra- 
phy of in) self or that 1 .should place in the hands 
of some willing friend the materials for one. I 
doubt very much whether my career and life are 
worth such a chronicle and I often felt that my 
friends out. of their partiality were rather over- 
rating mo. If it wore only to please your High- 
ness I shall, however, make an effort and bring 
out a sketch.” 

But air A. bashinli Sastri soou found that at 
his ago aud with his failing memory he was becom- 
ing unequal to the task. 1 expressed a wish to 
undertake the work and he readily Bnd kindly 
acceded to my request and placed all available 



materials at my disposal. 



To write the biography of a great man during 
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his life-time is peculiarly difficult and delicate. 
To judge correctly of his life and work as 
a whole one must look at then, in perspective 
as it were, from a convenient distance of time. 
Under the mellowing and harmonising iufluenoe 
of timo the trivial and the evanescent disappear 
and the essential and the permanent are brought 
into relief. It is, therefore, presumptuous to 
attempt to select, front among the materials of 
unequal value which make up the reputation of 
a living celebrity, those more solid elements 
which aro destined to build for hint a lasting 
monument. 

It is. again, a peculiarly difficult task to judge 
aright of the actions of a statesman. It is often 
impossible to apply to them the full stringency 
of private morals. Vast and opposing interests, 
overwhelming expediencies and the conflict that 
there often is between beuefit to a community 
and justice to an individual often times necessi- 
tate and justify a code of political ethics which 
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may not be in complete harmony with the Sermon 
on the Mount ami it might not ho large, judicial 
or comprehensive judgment to measure the doings 
of a statesman by the formula* o: an abstract 
moralist or the ethical notions of a cloistered 
student of books. 



In tho following pages I have not takcu on 
myself the ambitious role of a critic. I have tried, 
with tho materials at my command, to toll a plain 
narrative of facts and evonts, leaving tho reader 
to form his own judgment. I have, as for as 
practicable, allowed loiters and records to corro- 
borate my tale and 1 can confidently assert that 
I have said nothing that has not been based ou 
trustworthy evidence. 

Biographers are seldom free from the Boswellian 
lues and it is specially hard for tho biographer of 
a living worthy to escape the suspicion of l>eing 
purely a panegyrist. But if the life of a great 
man is to be a guidance and an inspiration, is it 
rot better that we should learn and, learning. 
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ove those traits in him, that would help us to 
ive a fuller and a nobler life, than that our 
attention should be prominently drawn to his 
failings? Great men are but men and cannot 
claim any exemption from human imperfection 
and we who study ihuir live* can do belter than 
note their weakness and fondly imagine that here 
at least are eome things in which we con claim 
equality with them 

This work is perhaps the first of its kind iu 
Southern India and for the shortcomings that 
may be noticeable I crave the indulgence that 
is generally accorded to a first attempt. 

PitDincoTA, ) R v KAMBSVAltA AIYAR. 
21 it October 1902. j 
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CHAPTER L 

Kauly Lira amu Education. 

The KAveri has long beau held in great rever- 
ence by the Brahmani of Southern India. What 
the Siuiuvati wuh to the Vodic Soon, whnt the 
Ganges was to the anoieut heroes of Aryavartn. 
that the Kikveri has been to the Brahmans in the 
South. Bands of emigrant. Ary as settled on the 
banka of the sacred stream, flourishing colonies 
sprang up, all along hor course, sacred healths 
were sot up, and Aryan learning and Aryan 
institutions throve in the new land of their adop- 
tion with fresh and youthful vigour. It is, how- 
ever, in the delta of the Tanjoro District that the 
Kiiveri has lavished her wealth most liberally. 
The early rulers too were patrons of Brahman 
learning, and the Brahman of the KAveri delta 
kept up the literary traditions of his ancestors 

ici 1 
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ami represented Aryan culture and Aryan learn- 
ing in the South. 

On the banks of the Vetulr, one of the deltaic 
mouths of the KAveri in the Tanjoro District, 
stands a village known as Atnardvati'. Tlio 
Agrahdram, or the Bmlunan |utrt of it, is a 
single street with a single row of houses, about 
twelve in all, running east to weal, and terminates 
at one end in a temple dedicated to Vishnu and 
at the other in another dedicated to Siva. The 
village with its eight "«Ju of wet laud was orig- 
inally in the possession of Sudraa— Knllara by 
oasti*— aud not ontirely reclaimed from it* native 
wildness. Tho lands were bought from tltoni by 
a Raj a of Tanjoro, and made over as n free grant 
to the Brahmans of a village a few mile* oil, who 
desired to shill their residence to tho banks of a 
stream. It was in this Atjrafutram that Sashiali 
was born on the 22nd March, 1828, He was 
tlic fifth of the six sons of a Vaidika Brahman, a 
priest who superintended domestic rites in the 
Brahman households of AmarArati and a low 
neighbouring villages. The payments he receivod 
iu money on the occasions of these ceremonies 
were insignificant, but when the time of annual 
harvesting came round, the good people of the 
villages i»aid the priest in kind, and these annual 
grants kept the family above want. 
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Sashiah's debui on the stage of life was a sore 
disappointment to his mother. On hearing that 
she had once more given birth to a boy, she is 
said to have exclaimed in vexation, “ Would 
that 1 had been spared this unwelcome addition. ,v 
The midwife who attended the accouche aunt 
thought differently. " This son of yours,” she 
said to the disappointed mother, •• will be the 
luckiest in the family." When, in later years, 
her random prophecy was more titan realized, 
the woman did not fail to turn it to account. 
She often Cam* to Snshiah with tho story of his 
birth and never went away without substantial 
marks of his regard 

Bashiak'l father was no great scholar, but 
champion* of heredity will It* glad to know that 
learning boil hoen in tho family, that bis great- 
grandfather was more than a local celebrity and 
had gone to the Court of the Faahwas at Poona 
u> display hi* Vedic learning, and returned home 
laden with presents and honours. But succeed 
ing times appear to have been les*a favourable to 
the development of tho family intellect till the 
subject of the present sketch rose to vindicate 
the principle of heredity. 

When Saahiah was eight years old he, as a 
Brahman, received the rights of second birth, and 
was invested with the holy thread. One of his 
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uncles, Gopala Aiyar by name, was, at this time, 
earning a decent living at Madras as a dealer in 
precious stones. At the suggestion of his mother, 
litis gentleman undertook to keep the boy with 
him and educate him at Madras, thus relieving 
the growing family of a portion of its burden. 
(He had already taken into his care an elder 
brother of Saahiah.) The mother was, however, 
loth to part with thu boy — ho had won his way 
into her afloctions, and become quite her darling. 
But tho boy had higher thought* than vegetating 
in the village. He coaxed her into acquiescence 
and, with a subdued sense of superiority over 
his less fortunate companions whom he was 
leaving behind, made preparations for lus journey, 
which consisted in making up a bundle of reeds 
out of those that skirted his native stream — 
roods which he was to improvise into writing 
instrument* to serve him in his metropolitan 
student life. Thus armed, ho was ready to set 
out on his journey. His mother was sad at 
heart ; he was all aglow with present importance 
and the consciousness of future greatness. “ Take 
heart, mother," said he, “ I now go a poor boy, 
but I shall return in another style — with pack- 
bullocks laden with jingling coins These words, 
and more than they, the flitting across his path 
from left to right, of the red binl p6ttu, an event 
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which happening at the commencement of a 
journey is believed to augur brilliant success, 
carried some comfort, to the cheerless heart of 
the mother, and hi part reconciled her to the 
separation. He dearly loved his mother and as 
dearly his native village, AmarAvaii, his "Sweet 
Auburn " as he used to call it from the time he 
became acquainted with the lovely poem of 
Goldsmith, But It was no time for idle regret*, 
and the plucky boy was takeu to Madras by his 
brother who had come down for the purpose 
from Madras. 

Oopala Aiyar, wlmn he began life at Madras, 
had started with no more capital thou it brnve 
heart and steady principles. These be hail found 
a mifllciont equipment for life and he never 
missed an opportunity of inculcating the lesson 
into the youthful mind of his nephew. Wheu 
onceSashiah was caught uttering a falsehood, the 
stern disciplinarian made him say a hundred time* 
that he would never ropeat the offence, and each 
time he recited the lessou he was made to per- 
form a penitential genuflexion (a familiar mode 
of punishment known as TGppikkaranam, in 
Tamil) by way of emphasis. On another occa- 
sion, when the boy’s old grandmother asked him 
to do her a little piece of service he replied that 
he had better work than doing menial services to 
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old dames. The uncle, happening to overhear 
this remark, impressed on him the importance of 
showing respect to elders by a somewhat liberal 
employment of the urgumentum baculinutn ■ In 
thews healthy moral surroundings the boy now 
found himself placed, and it is needless to state 
that the lessons he learnt at this impressionable 
period he has carried with him all through life 
It may he mentioned here that when Gopaln 
Aiyar was in his death- bed in 1847, his last word* 
to Sushi ah were — 

" He honwit, my boy, *nd God will !iW» you." 

Soon after his removal to Madras, Baahiah was 
placed under tho care of a private teacher, a 
Muduli, under whom he picked up some acquaint- 
ance with Tamil. This course of studies was 
kept up for six months. About this lime a 
private school for teaching English was started 
in tho street wbero hu lived, and tho boy, with 
n few others, was put under the teacher, a 
Portuguese named Francis Rodriguese. Hern ho 
learnt his A II C and the three B’s. What little 
lie learnt here was however enough to inspire 
him with gratitude to his first, teacher of English 
and Francis Rodriguese, to the last day of his 
life, and after him, liis wife, continued to lie a 
pensioner on his bounty. It was about this time 
—in 1837 — that the Reverend John Anderson, 
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the earliest Missionary of tho Church of Scotland, 
and pioneer of higher education in t he Presidency, 
arrived in Madras and started on the 3rd April, 
1837, what was known as the General Assembly'* 
School. The. boys of the private school, half 
a dozen in number, at once went over to the 
Missionary institution. Mr. Anderson was soon 
joined by the Rev. Robert Johniton anti the 
Ilev. John Uraidwood, and the school which was 
in the fulness of time to develop into the present 
Christian College proved a great success Here 
Soahiah remained rill 1810 and received s lair 
grounding in the several branches of study. 
Messrs. Johnston and Braitlwood taught Arith- 
metic and Mathematics, and Mr. Huflktu, an 
Bast Indian teacher, gave lesions in Euclid's 
Elements. Clift’s • Elements of Geography ' and 
Marabman's * History of India ’ were among the 
books taught (luring this period. The Rev. John 
Anderson supervised the Biblo studies and taught 
selected chapters from tho Old and tho Now 
Teslamonts along with the cutccliism of the 
church. The object of the institution, in the 
words of Mr. Anderson, was * simply to convey 
through tho channel of a good education as great 
an amount of truth as possible to the native 
mind, especially of Bible truth. Every branch 
of knowledge communicated is to be made 
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subservient to this desirable end.’ The Mission- 
ary thus devoted special attention to the teach- 
ing of the Hilile, and Saahiah took to the study 
with zest and became a great favouritu with 
the teacher. Hu could recite passages from the 
Bible very effectively and scented to have caught 
the tone and the spirit from the earnest ex- 
pounder, who used to take the boy from class to 
class and make him recite select**! passages, such 
a a ' The Lord is my Shepherd,' nnd ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount,' to rouse a spirit of emulation 
in the other student#. Years afterwards writing 
to the Itov. T. H. Dodson, M.A., Principal of 
the S. P. G. Gjlloge, Trichinopoly, who had aent 
him a copy of the Bible, he eay« 

. .Tho Jllblo wm tho first bixdi I rmd tuid that win In 
1831) und-r the Kcv. John Amlireoti I bud alwaysn oopy 
'si my fjitt. tuid It was a ti»«t to ■ mind dUtnrbod by 
vsuiidly cun* to dip into it now nnd tbnn and loitu a drop 
"f honey a* It wen* from the inoxhausUble hire of wisdom. 
My Inrt oopy wont out of my poesMsion 

I wu rory glad to posse*' a oopy *g»in sod tho first thing 
I did *u to go over my old favourite P'ftlms again — * The 
Ilatvnii derl.ire llu* glory of God.’ * Tin* I/Jld is my Shep- 
herd.’ Ac. Tho pleusun* I derirr.d at this stage ■» mimv 
tblng indenribabla. It is under all droum.tiuiew but to 
hnvo tho solace of religion in trials and difficulties nnd bereave- 
ments and it is on inestimable relief to the mind now and 
then to turn from matters diurnal to mattow eternal." 

There is no doubt whatever that he profited 
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considerably by the leswns in the Bible, and he 
expressed himself to '.hat effect in a reply he 
wrote when he was requested in take pari in the 
celebration of the Christian College Day for 
18i>7 — . 

" I have, of eouras, much plasma in mpondinf to the 
inviUliou mid beg to esprau m.v thanks to the oouunlttea 
for thinking of my name for the honour. Prolulily I ion 
% nldmt lurviving pupil of the l»t« !tov. John Andwwin, 
who founded llwi Fiv» Chnnh Miadon Hiliool in 1837, of 
which f wit* a pupil in tin* year. ‘SS, ’3tf, and '10. Pur my 
d*t hiMon in Bngliiti lulu the foot of Llu< Her. John 
Andemon, and It wnt from him tiial 1 first karat tho* 
moral tenth* which rtrili* (loop into our mind* irhon young. 

I wiu than only shout ten Tlw R-v. Mr. Johiutfln 

wMsm-wnrto with tlm Her. Mr. Andnrum tnd tilt* lUv. 
Mr. Ilmidseod joined them -oou after. Mr. Hutton "-M 
th» t.'ochor of my dim Tholr muon- art all *«ill aiwhiiasd 
in my memory m they waro tin* tirwt to trach mo from the 
nibli> the love and fe«r of God which has earned mr 
through lif". May lliii '*• (Jib owe with all who ran claim 
tlw pririlugn of calling tho Chri.tun CbH"«" tlmir Alma 
JUUrl" 

Iii 1 8-10 tome high-caate students of the school 
were converted to Christianity. The native com- 
munity was alarmed and a widespread conster- 
nation seized the public. Tho enraged multi- 
tude laid siege to the school, then located in the 
premises of the present Municipal Office, and 
threatened violence. Armed with his Highland 
club, the Rev. John Anderson came ont to face 
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the tumultuous mob and dispersed them at the 
jtoint of— the bludgeon ! The scene must have 
made a profound impression on young Saahi&U ; 
for writing more than half a century afterwards 
to Dr. William Miller, he thus hiss it off in a few 
happy words :— •* The school was then iti the 
premises now occupied by the Municipal Office, 
and I have a very vivid recollection of the Itev 
John Anderson, as he, pressed by the crowd that 
were surging round and beoaging the building 
it were, canto out and afctod in the verandah 
and flourished his Highland club u: thorn. This 
was on tho occasion of tho flmt conversion of the 
young men • whom 1 have named. ' 

Many of the students wore withdrawn bom 
the institution, and Sashiuh among the rest, the 
general idea of the people being that the Mis- 
sionaries were in possession of certain charms by 
which they allured youngsters into thoir fold. 
Meanwhile tho Government had been maturing a 
scheme of general education. So early as 1835, 
in respond to the Bengal Despatch, a Committee 
of Native Education had been appointed with a 
Member of Council as President and five other 
members. The elaborate proposals of this Com- 
mittee had, however, come to nothing. In 1839, 
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when Lord Elphinstone became Governor of 
Madras, he elaborated a scheme of bin own. in 
accordance with which a University Board was 
established in January 1840 with a President, 
(Mr George Norton, the Advocate-General, who 
had taken great intercat in native education) 
and fourteen Governors, of whom seven were to 
bo natives. The University Board re-olved to 
open a High School. But before the opening of 
the High School, n Preparatory Scliool was e«ah 
IMied through the instrument*! ity of the native 
members of tho board. Saahiali, with many ot 
his schoolmates, joined the newly-established 
Preparatory School and pimaed from ihoi.cu to 
(lie High Scliool, which was formally opened on 
Wednesday morning, the 14tli of April, 1 S4 1 . 

It was an imposing ceremony. Lord Rlphin- 
stone, the Governor of Madras, who presided on 
the occasion, came attended by all his sts(f in 
full uniform, and was shortly followed by II. H, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic who, upon his arrival, 
was received by a guard of honour and with the 
usual salute. Tho principal mouibsrs of socieey 
at the Presidency Town, both European and 
Native, including the Members of Council, mus- 
tered in grand array to honour the occasion. 
The President and the Governors of the institu- 
tion had indeed omitted nothing to make the 
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inaugural ceremony as grand as it could be, aud 
ii was estimated that there were no fewer than a 
thousand aud five hundred pcrtOU* preaunt in 
the Coliege Hall, which presented probably the 
largest and moat, representative assemblage ol the 
Native population ever seen at Mad ran till then. 
The grounds and roads about were thronged, 
and some thousands beside* were collected at 
the High School House, to which the student* 
proceeded from the College Hall. Among those 
now admitted into the High School waa Sashiah. 

The High School, started under such brilliant 
auspices, sent out in the course of a few yean 
some of the brightest ornament* of Southern 
India,— Ritnganatlhn Saitryar. Sir. T. Madhav* 
Bao, Shadagopacharlu, Ramiongar, Basil Lovery, 
Rangacharlu, and Sashiah — each of whom has 
loft 

" Poot- print* on tbs Mod* of tlino, 

Foat-printe, that pcrhtp* Another. 

Sailing o'er life's «il*inii ruin, 

A forlorn end *hip-w recked brother. 

•Seeing. alinJl (*]«• heart «K*in." 

A great |>art of tho success of the High School 
was due to the master-mind that ruled its desti- 
nies— Mr. E. B. Powell, a Wrangler of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who was appointed to the 
head mastership of the institution. With the 
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instinct* of a bom teacher and a single-minded 
devotion to his sacred work, this gentleman 
dedicated his time and his extraordinary talents 
10 thu advancement or hi* Mudenw from the 
lowest grade of scholastic instruction up to a 
course of study more congenial to his own emi- 
nent attainment*. Among hi* boys he moved a 
boy, (haring their delight* and anxieties and 
directing their pursuits and aspiration* and was 
thus able to stamp his individuality on their 
plastic minds and animal* their soul* with a Mai 
lor knowledge aiul for whatever was pure and 
noble Many a time and oft, on clear and starlit 
nights, would he take with him his moat ad- 
vanced boy* and tell them the story of thu 
heavens in sweet and indelible words ntid pour 
into their willing ears hi* knowledge and his 
wisdom, till they caught hi* spirit and hi* en- 
thusiasm and unconsciously imbibed all those 
elevating impulse* that radiated from him in a 
thousand untold ways. 

Mr. Powell took a parental interest in his boya 
He had no idea that hi* duty was circumscribed 
by the erhool-house or the school-hours. At his 
own cost he provided a set of cricket appliance* 
and taught the game himself aad played with 
the boys on almost every day they had it, 
Saahiah was voted very good at the wicket. 
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Mr. Powell also taught them the imloor game of 
Hattledoor and Shuttlecock which they played in 
the long hall of the school- building in wet wea- 
ther. Sometimes they had the country games — 
/(ittipl'uttu, a kind of indigenous cricket, and 
Oppukiodu. Thin latter waa played in a apace 
marked out like salt pans, with Unas drawn 
across in both directions at right angles. TIicho 
linen were guarded by one set of boys, whiio 
another strove to pass thorn into the next com- 
partment without being caught. 

Nor did they lack more exciting, if also more 
questionable, pursuits Some ladder adventurers, 
of whom Baahiah was one, disdained 

"The limits of ihrlr Uttls reign, 

And unknown regions dsrsd owory." 

Pelting at wood-apple* was a favourite amuse- 
ment, and Sashiali and his merry band often fell 
into the hands of the gardener and had to pur- 
chase their freedom by ransoms of a few annas 
for each transgression, They added a little 
variety by occasional mango-stealing and pouch- 
ing ou the gardener's beds of peas 1 

If Mr. Powell loved his boys, they loved him 
no less. A word of praise from him, a nod of 
approval, or a smile of encouragement was their 
highest ambition, and an hour with him in 
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• social converse or instructive ease ’ was some 
thing to look forward to with oagor delight or to 
be remembered with joyful gratitude, as cau ba 
seen from the following note : — 

8 ire mx. 

My Dm 11 D.uiiun, 

Thl« appears to be u beautifully dear ovinlng. Mull vtu 
go over to Mr. Powell to giuo nt tlio tvortd* uboro. I don't 
tlfink we enn pun t he evtming hotter, and Mirsly it would la* 
no dnwcmtkn of lli* ftub'utUi n* fur at Mr. Powell i» con- 
cmyuhI. 

ru*. 

Ynur* aa orer, 

V. KAMI AH.* 

SftHhiah (some limes with his young couaiu) 
would often go to Mr. Powell'" and sharp in the 
merriment* and Juvenile amusement* ol the family. 
Uo refers to one of these occasions in n letter to 
Mr. E. B. Powell 

" Thli Urt i* no other than tho son of KrMnuuawuii, 
my oowin— whom you u»od to nmieuiber very wnll a* the 
little follow who, to tho quHrtioii, " Why did God cn>ot* 
tight flrrt?' answered very naively, “to unalilo Him to 
•eo.“ Whenover I went to Madrr^ 1 uacd to wo your son 
and toll hlin of the day* when he wan born and had hi* Scat 



• The writer of thia note, it may be bore itetei, war at this lino 
(IMS) a >an tor itutMM of U» Hi«ti School, aUerwarda. «>• Honour- 
able v CH I . HaiMati'* uiauouor »' Dewan of 1‘iuvao- 

ttwo. 
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birth-day wJrhmied at Hoddlnatou'a, Adynr, it which 1 
fuiuiihol tho QreuoiA', mil my little cousin, than «ix year* 
old. m proumt to iws tho diwuilu. Thcwi are very 
ptaMUit mvillixliani to me nt thin dinUuu* a# time." 

It docs one’s heart good to coo template this 
touching bond of union between llio master and 
the pupil, a union of soul to soul that no time 
or apace could break. Writing in 1896, after 
an interval of 6G years and more, Sashiah says 
to Mr. Powell : — 

“ I never *te my daily hood without remembering: y<m 

The Vndle toil myi— l/dtn-/W flAon, HrW- 

£»<iw /Matin, AMrytt-I>M BMam, Bhaxti, Tint 

l> tn «ay, die tint (oher God) to nmtwwe 1* tiie mother, 
tile rant the father, Urn iwul i* the «ura (one’i mi-ton, 
the next W the nnexpeoted guo«t at your dour. Allow me. 
tbeteforo, the firit thing lefor. I proceed, to malr uj 
rnvmniw or protfm'u>iui to you u my (*nru mid involw 
your bUrnlng* ' 

Such reverent affection for thu Acharya was 
the ideal and practice of the student in Anoiont 
Lidia and is still found here and there, though 
perhaps a litllo out of date now, when the pro- 
fessor and the student rarely see each other 
except in the lecture-room, the student self- 
sufficient and with an eye to the main chance of 
success in the University Examinations, and the 
professor seldom looking beyond his lectures to 
the lectured many ; und Mr. Powell was a typical 
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Achnrva of die old days of India, whose relation 
to the pupil was a life-long tie. 

Thai such was Mr. Powell's conception of '.he 
duties of a teacher can he Keen from the following 
extract from a letter he wrote to Sashiah in 1848 
while on a sea-voyage to recruit hi* health : — 

" 1 have redouble!" your dsiintig pboanre from th* follow- 
ing fen line* uhsn I upon the long and intimac* 

Annexion that lui« oxUtusl batwosn you and me, and lh« 
imtiafixfion which, I bdUve. it lu.» ghe n u» all. I trout jIw* 
tliM you, im «ell a* nil my iitlmr gu^luatiw, will not allow 
Uli' tie to he broken by ill- Utralnntion of the whokutio 
My tmcliiiig “ill hare linen but U» little rffncl, if 
my nchnliin I*avh mi with thn Impronuon that their education 
la eonplated ; In ever} 1 oano It »e but togun ; and if tliii Ini- 
(iiwnion do not «xut, m 1 hope nnd true! i> the oue, to no 
one oan you *o appropriately look for hint* and advice 
k girding your futun* nml inoiw practlwl cout»» of atudy 
tlmn to him who wen your nwohor in tlw element*. Ao- 
cording to the eyntem of Inrtruction that prevail* in thU 
«t»ge cf the u orid, tfaobor and pupil enter Into a oold end 
formal relation to one another, which too u ut an end 
utter thr Inpno of a few yrnm.” 

It was Sashiah’a good fortune to be moulded 
under such ennobling influences, and to this day 
Mr. Powell's ia a name that awakens in his 
bosom the ten derest chorda of affection. The 
Indian mind is ea&entially grateful, and kindness 
and courtesy from the ruling race seldom go un- 
rcmcmberetl to the dying day. Aa Saahiah writes 

i 
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In Mr. G. N. Taylor under whom i he had served 
in ihe In am Commission : — 

“ You »ero slinoat Lite lint civilian *hu trenUd un pm 
tod mure u brethren in the service titan bp imb- 
ordlnate* . ... What feeling* rf ploniure rush upon the 

mind o hm memory brings hoc* the con'ornoKiontw, tiio very 
Ant of their kind, which yourself or mtlier Mn, Taylor »nd 
younelf u»od to improviw every week for our recimtion a* 
wi'll it* impmvrmont both it PlUminnair and other place*. 
You naif and Mr*. Taylor were to far and away nhrad uf 
yoar brother-civilian, in three it* well at, Indeed, In all 
other impact*, that •* *11 f-lt a perfect void for many ytora 
after yon left. Eras now there arc very Few indeed who 
think and not in that wuy. Tits icy gulf which evparseM 
the native from Buropaan •nnirSv i» "till there, and 1 At 
tarn* • which are given at long interval* only r»«aal like 
li K htr.livf tha darknea* beyond." 

A« & humblo expression of hi* gratitud* to hi* 
inn* ter, Buhiah contributed in 1872 R*. 1,000, 
towards the statue of Mr. Powell, which now 
adorns the Presidency College. 

Sruhiah continued in the HighSohool till May, 
1 8*1 8- It was a hard struggle, financially, in 
the early years of this period. The school-fees, 
which came to Re. 4 u month, taxed all the re- 
sources of Gopala Aiyar, and in some month* 
the boy had to bo a defaulter. But his general 
intelligence and smartness had early attracted 
the attention of Mr. Powell, who took a parti- 
cular interest in him, and coming to know of his 
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straitened circumstances, generously undertook 
to meet the charge of his fees from his own 
pocket. Soshiah thus alludes to this in a letter 
to Sir Alexander Arbutlmot, K.C.S.I. 

” You wore th«n a yen' young civilian and holding the 
odtce ol S.'cretnry to the liigb School Ili.ird, I wm a toy 
atout eleven or twelre ymr» old, who lind joint'd tin- 8 cl tool 
on itn very tint inaUtntion in lK40or 1041. I iimd toonmn 
into your room orow a nuu.i )i to pay my acbouUhe, u (tut 
rtiUoction or ralber the N-oulring of it wu OM nf your 
<luUt>». I um too lota one month and you u’mv |4»a>^<l, in- 
■laid ol Iwing dinplMnnl nt the default, to uk why i win 
•o to*' with my frc. I jiJnmlml poieitv and you «milrd. 
From that day. .umuhow or otlmr, I !mcatuu a nuirkrd boy, 
tuid onuy aucuonding mimth you inquired how I waa gutting 
on, iumI, among Uh.tr thing*, I think I mid that Mr. Pow»II 
undurtook to pay iny foi« out of hi* pookuf. Thl* rather 
utfwigthiuuHl your intuit* in nm." 

Hut in a few months a change cairn- for the 
better in his fortunes, -and Suahiah trim able to 
pay liis own way. Pachaiyappa Mudaliar, a 
wealthy Hindu, who lived towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, had left about four lac* 
of rupees for the establishment of charities, 
chiefly religious. The funds were being misused 
by the successive cxocutors of his will till the 
attention of the Government wbb drawn to it, 
and through the legal help of Mr. George Norton, 
Advocate-General, the funds with accumulated 
interest — amounting in all to nearly eight lac* 
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of rupees — came to be placed at the disposal of 
the charities. A body of Trustees was formed, 
aud ati English School was established in 1842 
for affording gratuitous instruction to native 
youths in English and tho Vernaculars. About 
the same time an endowment out of these fund* 
was founded in the High School to help deserving 
lads in poor circumstances. Those who enjoyed 
the bonofit of thin endowment wore divided into 
two classes-— Pachaiyappa's Free Scholar* who 
had their school-foes paid for thorn, and Ptchai- 
yappa’s Endowed Scholars who received stipends, 
ranging from lit. 7 to R*. 10. 8aihiah received 
a stipend, and he afterwards received a Gov- 
ernment stipend which, towards the dose of his 
school-life, reached Rs. 20. This timely help 
placed him abovu want, and his heart was ever 
full of lively feelings of gratitude to this bene 
factor of the Hindu community. When, in 
1894, he was requested to preside on the Com- 
memoration Day of Pachaiyappa'e College, he 
wrote thus in reply 

•• I should hare *tortat today so as In gr*. to Madras to- 
morrow nod bo ready to prottds on Saturday. But the 
hiui.cliiti* is still very rough on mo, ar.d I am for the none* 
Aura <is ,mJm! 

Tbo prognunnia i. »«1| laid out, and 1 hope nil boys, 
young and old, null enjoy the day. Plwue toll th«n front 
me that, though not present in body. I shall be w ith then* 
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m d(iirii tad wish with them for endless oommcmonUion 
4»y» in eternal graritulo to thn gr.at benefactor. Pnclui- 
ytpfu. to whoa* munitloent bequest m many our «o much 
of their wiccrn in life. Pl*uu> toll thorn that 1 tiornly 
rugivt ray aUenco i (or. ai III" oMmt Pachaiyuppn boy living. 

I should Imt« vary much enjoyed lira honour anil plenum* 
nf presiding on the Commemoration Day." 

As a mark of hia gratitude he, later on in life, 
provided Pachaiyappa's College with an endow- 
ment of Rs. 2,000, the interest of which is to go 
towards two prizes in his name — one for elocution 
and the other for the bait essay in English. It 
may he mentioned in pawing that the three fore- 
most educational institution! in the Presidency 
town, the Presidency Collogu, tho Christian Col- 
lege, and Pachaiyappa's may thus claim him, 
each, as her oldest boy living. 

Other honours also came to him in the course 
of his student days in the High School. He 
carried off prizes for hand-writing year after 
year, till it was ruled that they should not be 
monopolized by the same scholar. Lord Eiphiu- 
•tone who used to visit the school almost every 
Tuesday, on his way homo from the Council 
Chamber, as well as many other illustrious 
visitors, were much impressed by his bold anil 
steady hand. He secured Pachaiyappa's Verna- 
cular prize for the years 1846-47 and also 
Pachaiyappa's Translation prize of Ra. 70 for the 
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beet translation into the Vernacular, of a few 
chapters of Arnold'a 1 Lecture* on Italy.' In 
1847 lie gained the Elphiustone prize for an es- 
say on ‘ What io civilization ? ’ the like of which, 
in point of style, Sir Alexander Arhutlinot, 
Acting Governor of Madras, remarked at the 
Presidency College Anniversary of 1872, he had 
not heard read by a native. The Marquis of 
Tweoddale, who succeeded Lord Elphinatona os 
Governor of Madras, gave him a reward of 
11'. 70, us the following official communication 
from the Chid Secretary to tho President and 
Governors of the Madras Universit y may "how : — 

8tA Man, 

•• I mu dlivctud to malts known to you Un* dcslw ol th.< 
mi "l iioiilo tlio florsttior in Council to mint the aanw li« 
«int.>rtiun« <if the in^rit and gnnnml pnilloioncy of JWiinh. 
tin* youth »hoao illninmniiU sad Rood oomlnat wnro broughl 
privmineiitly uculw Hi« LonUiilp’a iiotict* si t!>r late luini- 
vrranry. Hit Uml-hip, lUiiioi* to i« ward giMioml merit, 
li»' rewired to I'M Urn a pneunliiiy priu* of Bu|»«t iHi-nnly 
on Siuhiah, mid I mu accordingly isaued tbv nowunpanying 
Older" 

The Government hail established a Council of 
Education and had tranaferred to it a portion of 
the duties originally entrusted to the University 
Board. The primiuy object of the appointment 
of this new body wan to organize and superin- 
tend certain public examinations of candidates 
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for appointments in the public service and to 
offer pecuniary rewards to scholars, which were 
to be decided by an annual public competition. 
The Council lasted only two yeans (1845-47) and 
did nor. do much practical work, but the first 
Government reward of liupees three hundred, 
which the Council offered, fell to Sashiah. When 
the foundation stone of Pachaiyappas College 
was laid by Mr. George Norton on the 2nd 
October, 1848, in tho midst of a vast concourse 
of the native inhabitants of Madras, Suhiah 
wrote a eulogy, on 1’achaiyoppa and his muni- 
ficence, which was publicly read on the occasion 
It was written by Snahiah, but his stammer- 
ing which was in those early days extreme 
prevented him from reading it himself. A silk 
purse full of gold mohure wan presented to him 
for it, and the essay appeared in the next issue 
of the Madras Oruemt. 

It is worthy of note that Saibioh, when writing 
an account of these proceedings to his friend, 
T. Madhava liao, who, having already taken the 
Degree, was residing for the time being at Kum- 
bbakonam, forgeta to mention the little incident 
of his obtaining a reward. Madhava Kuo writes 
toSashiah in a letter, dated 13th October, 1846 

11 1 f«l highly obliged to you for your having ccndtwnd- 
<*1 t«i give ii" a copkrnr dtocripttoa of the solemn ceremonies 
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that look ploos on the (tension of luring tin* foundation 
«one to Paohniynpp*’* Now School. Porhnpo your modesty 
baa forbidden you to mention whether you reooivod nay 
rewards on the occasion. It i* highly gratifying to »eo that 
a li»iuli*om<* rewind lui lawn oifrird to thn bert essayist 
In the sohoo), and Mill inoro gratifying It It to anticipate 
that ■,«< will Invariably monopolise it." 

Wlten, in May 1846, the anniversary of the 
High School was oelcbratfd and prizes were 
given away to the successful students, Saahiah 
came in for such a large sharn of th« honours 
that it attracted the notice of one of the visitor*. 
Sir Henry Montgomery, (the first) Revenue Sec- 
retary to the Government, who draw the young 
man aside, shook hands with him wishing him 
joy of his honours and asked him if he did not 
hail from the hank* of the K Avert. Such in- 
telligence, ho held, could corn© Avon that stream 
alone. His surmise proving correct, he felt 
doubly glad and told Hashish that lie would 
thenceforward watch his career with interest ; 
and happening at this time to bo on the look 
out for a private tutor to the sons of hi* protege, 
Mr. Gundappa Ltaoji, Hoad Sheristadar of Tan- 
joro, Sir Henry secured the services of Sasltiah. 
This tuition, for which he was paid Rupees 
twenty-five a mouth, continued from 1846 to 
the end of hi* school -days. Money flowed in 
upon him from various sources and thus, even. 
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a« a student, not only was lie able to materially 
relieve his uncle, but he was in a position to send 
substantial aid to his family at Amarilvati. His 
father had died *0011 alter Sashi all's removal u» 
Madras, and his uncle died in 18-17. Hut by 
this time, as wo have already seen, Sashiah was 
more than equal to the burden of supporting 
two families. In 1817 a marriage was urrnnged 
between Sashiah and Sumlari, a motherless girl, 
brought up hy her uncle Itamiewaini Aiyar, 
a native of Konerirajapuram, a village near 
Kumhhakoitam. He, like Oopala Aiyar, had 
sottlod at Madras, and was earning a living as 
a brokoi in a small way. Tbo betrothal took 
place at Konerirajapuram during tho summer 
recess. 

Apropos of this event, Sosbiah wrote to his 
friend V. Ratniah and jocosely described his 
young wife as nn “ ollock" • of a girl. Flis friend 
was equal to the occasion aad made a repartee 
that "ollock" would, in due course, grow into 

a ineasnre.f 

bashialu forte at school was English, and his 
attempts in English Composition at this period 
display a superior order of excellence. Mr. Powell 
in his annual Report wrote : — 

" In s knowledge of History «nd English Poetry, and in 
•* The mminrfl Uxxiwn u v In TnmlL f Known na 
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Bswy-writing, or RnglUh Compoaition generally, I consider 
A. Snahiah, arxl peril a [a V Bacmmijn.n, to be superior to 
lui-t. if not all, of the I-’uurtli CUa. lui* of the year 1844 

1 take thr liberty of culling the attention of the 

President and Govnrnon especially to Soabiah'i llftli 

WW in HinUiy, and the aiuay wnUen off-hand by the 
abme boy in the anamination room, both of which 1 think 
worthy of luiuiderablo praise. If Siuiliinh were sound in 
Mathematics and Phyrnni. 1 would not hosituta to recom- 
mend him for a cnti llukte this y«s.r j but iu< it in, I think it 
will In more udrantogeom for him to wnit till tlio ooxt 
annual examination, whan he will doubUwi take a roiy 
honourable degree " 

So Suhiah stayed on and earned a Proficicuf* 
degree with honours. Among other I hinge, ho 
net himaotf to correcting hi* stammer. A club 
was instituted In the sohool with Suhkh a* 
Secretary, and extempore speeches were deli- 
vered by the members every Saturday On 
Sundays, meetings were hold in the home of 
V. liamiengar, n senior student, and dramatic 
•cones were regularly acted out. Having read 
the anecdote of Demosthenes, Sasbiah would 
walk along the deserted parts of the sea beach 
with his mouth full of pebbles and roar out at 
the top of his voice selected passages from the 
choicest specimens of British eloquence, till, 
under such persistent, attack, the impediment. 
iD his speech yielded a great deal to his stubborn 
will, and became in later life a slight hesitation 
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which has added, if anything, a grace to the 
genial flow of Ilia conversation. 

Ou the 29th May, 1S-I8, he took the Degree of 
Proficient in the First Scale of Honour*, standing 
first among his fellows in the order of merit, 
and received the Ring, set with Ktneralde, of a 
Proficient of the First Class. 

Mr. Powell, when he sent Sashiah out into the 

wtorld, wrote : — 

“ I lrnve n rery lil*h idnsot Sa.IiIbJi * Integrity mu! «ouM 
noi hr-itnle to place the utinn* confldanoo in him. I tin* 
lili moo** In life may be (ximnwn.anto with hi* Ulent*. 
industry siul kouI oooduet.” 

Mr. A. A, Gordon, M.A., Senior Professor, 
writing of Sashiah, says: “ While it student with- 
in its walls, he endeared himself to all by his 
upright conduct and amiable disposition." 

Yes. He had endeared himself to all, and in 
the inner circle of his friends and schoolmates 
his presence was a perpetual sunshine. With a 
merry twinkle in the eye that suggested poace at 
heart and good will to all, with a fund of humour 
ready at the slightest hint to burst out in spark- 
ling wit or unoffending repartee, he was the very 
life of their meetings and no parly of theirs was 
ever complete without him. There was, yet, a 
Sterner side to his character — a plucky heart 
that, rose with difficulties, a firm will that no 
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danger ever staggered, a manly reliance ott self 
that scorned everything that savoured of mean- 
ness or dependence. At the early age of eight, 
when most boys would not dream of parting 
from their parents for a single night, he cheer- 
fully chose to place between himself and the dear 
homo ho loved, a distance of over two huudred 
miles- a distance traversed by days and days of 
weary trudging on foot over toilsonio track* 
(uot one of which, except at Kutnbhakonam, was 
then bridged). Aud in the High School, after a 
few months of struggling and generous help from 
his master, he was able, by sternly application 
and ••Hiiu-slnott of purpose, to win stipends and 
prizes and rewards in succession, by which lie 
maintained himself at school and kept his family 
above want. We can thus trace, In the story of 
his early life, those germs which sprouting in 
the congenial soil of poverty and struggle deve- 
loped into the sterling qualities, which have made 
of him an eminent public servant, a successful 
statesman, and a cheerful hearer of every burden 
that has fallen to his lot in private and social life. 




CHAPTER II. 

Is 4 BOVIXO Commission. 

So early as 1846, cwo years before Saihiah 
took the Proficient Degree, T. Madliava Rao lmd 
written to him from Kumbhakonaiu : — 

" Be pleased to unto to me a long letter nwntioning 
wlut your prcopoots urn, what oouree you taoro chalked out 
t’nr yournJf, when you will receive your highait dogrt<\ 
wlvMher y<«i intend venturing into tha onUUtious for era- 
ployiunt or look to etubUshlng youreelf In some Indepen- 
dent petition In life, to tecum* a ra»n ol profusion, to turn 
an architect, nn engineer, a lawyer or a judge * 

Ou receipt of a reply, Madhava Rao once more 
write* thus 

•* You toll IIMI that the future with you i> Inrolwd in 
rlouds mu! darkness. If 1 am to form any conjreture rr»- 
peeling what will bsooae of you. I hare no f«ir aft all that 
you will bo launched In the wide world without assistant*. 
I am olxnoit aun that you will not bo left to the wild 
direction! of ehanoe or the caprice of aooidsnta. On the 
contrary 1 imagine you will in all probability be provided for 
in n far better manner than any of thou* that hare hitherto 
left the school, eroe|rting the Unit Mid the motl fortunate— 
I menu Ranganathnm. 

You complain of my not giving you an aocoont of my 
proep’-cti. What more have I to say, ray dear So.ldah, 
what morn ciui I have, unassisted as I am, than that I am 
endeavouring to get a footing where there is no wrtain 
hold. Messrs. Onslow. Cotton and some other gentlemen 
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b&ir tMprvnud thvir willingness lo do something for me 
when an opportunity ooonrs. What .ituutiim they intend 
givi ng iixt or how fni their generosity will range, I cannot, 
determine with any certainty, - 

Madhava Kao's conjecture was not wrong as 
for aa Sasliiah was concerned. 

Sashiali waited at the gate of Sir Henry 
Montgomery, the gentleman who had been ho 
kind to Sashiali when he was a student, — waited 
for days there and salaamed the Sahtb whenever 
he drove out or returned from his morning 
drive or tide. .Sir Henry seemed, however, 
to take little notice of the humble suppliant 
at hia gate for preferment. Saahiali consulted 
his friend V Rnmiongar, who hud been pro- 
vided through Sir Henry with a pine* in tlto 
Revenue Board, w to the beat way of obtain- 
ing an interview. V. Ratuiengar suggested 
t.he sending in of a note. Sasliiah took the ad- 
vice and immediately acted on it. Sir Henry 
summoned him to his presence. With a cloud 
in his brow and a preliminary * hem ' that boded 
no good. Sir Henry, suiting hia action to the 
word, said in Teiugu, " Inlakaddu pUlagdya 
/mtku tdbti rd&kii" which meant, “What, such 
a little boy, daring to address me by letter I " 
Sashiah liad broken the mdmul ; aspirants for an 
opening laid till now wailed at the gates and 
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aalaamfd till the gentlemen should see fit to send 
lor them and make enquiries. Not that English 
gentlemen in those clays were rough mannered 
and heartless. Far from it, their hearts were 
full of the milk of human kindness, hut they had 
their lordly ways while concealing a noble and 
generous heart. Suhiah apologised in duo form 
for his boldness. Sir Hear}' was pleased and 
promised help. 

Meanwhile Mr. George Norton gave an intro- 
duction to Mr. Roupell, Sub-Secretary to die 
Revenue Hoard, who, apparently after previous 
communication, referred Sasliiah to Mr, (after- 
wards Sir) Thomas Pyoroft, Secretary to the 
Hoard, who gave him the post of an acting clerk 
in the offleo. This was in September, 18*8 

Sashiah writing to a young graduate in 1898, 
thus refers to this oirenmatanoo 

“ Remember that 1 began my sorvioe on half of Rupee. Vft 
in the mme Board Ofllou, though I wiw» covered with lundem- 
icol diidnctione. 1 »w asked to join n imsll ofllc* eitab- 
tilhmeot detaohod from the Baud, which had to no company 
Mr. (ofterwnnk Hir) Walter Blliot, Senior Board Member of 
Northern Circure, and 1 mu ready for the journey in C«-mty- 
t'our hour*, though my pay wai then only Rupees 2.> with m 
allowance of one-third pay for travelling. Of oourse, time* 
are much changed and g.-aduatea nowaday* expect more to 
fc^gin with though tho market i* glutted with lt.A.’a. I 
ray tlieee old storiei simply that you may take oourogothero- 
trom and not despxir." 
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After about throe months on an acting allow- 
ance of Bupees twelve anda-half, Sashiah was 
confirmed as a clerk on Rs. 25. It was a modest 
start in life — humble enough in all conscience 
for one of Ilia attainments and brilliant academ- 
ical career. 

In those days printing was unknown in office 
correspondence) and copies of all the despatches, 
proceedings and minutes — as many as were re- 
quired— had all to bo tukon by the hand. The 
Copyiug Department of the Revcnuo Board— or 
as it was then known, the Section Department — 
was a large establishment with a staff of two 
hundred clerks with nn overseer for every hatch 
of twenty. Many of the clerks were old men 
with spectacles on nose, men who had growu gray 
in the service and had no higher ambition than 
turning out the allotted quantity of copying work 
within the appointed time. In this branch of 
work Suahiah was first made to work by the 
Manager of the office, Mr. J. Masked, a Eurasian. 
Sashiah cheerfully accepted the work and was 
able to put in tlirico the quantity required of him. 
One day Mr. T. Pycrolt sent for him and askod 
him what work he had been put to. Sashiah 
replied that he was in the Section Department — 
almost lost sight of in that large body of quill- 
drivers. The Manager had put him there as, in his 
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opinion, Sashiah’s hand required to be settled ! 
Slow rises merit, by jealousy depressed. But 
Sashiah was bold and Pycroft could well gauge 
and appreciate talents, and Sasbiah was trauaJ'er- 
red lo the Current Department, where he was 
trained in drafting correspondence under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Pycroft. In this 
work Saahiah gave the Secretary every satis- 
faction and the training he received here stood 
him in good stead in later days, lie found time 
for other work also, and among other things he 
was entrusted by Mr. Pyoroft with preparing an 
Index to tire Circulai Orders of the Revenue 
Hoard, which Mr. Maakoll soon after ombodiod in 
n work which lie published under the title of 
••Tho Circular Orders of the Revenue Board." 

There were, at this time, working with him an 
clerks in the several departments of tho Board 
some ofhis choicest school-companions— Sodasiva 
Pi liny who rose to bo a Sub- Judge in tho British 
Service and afterwards Chief Judgu of the Sup- 
remo Court of Justice in the State ofTravanoore, 
whose life was so pure and saint-like that his 
closest friends approached him with feelings more 
akin to reverence than affection — Dinadayalu 
Naidu, who, in the opinion of Mr. Powell, was 
out and out the most philosophic intellect in the 
whole school, but whose career begun in hope 
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and promise was cut short by mental aberration 
and a premature death— and V. Ramiengar, who 
after a varied and uniformly meritorious service 
in the British Government, closed his public lifo 
as Dewao of Travail core ; while Madhava liao, 
the brightest of a bright set, tho favoured child 
of fortuno, gifted with talnnts of no mean order, 
with the ail vantages of high birth and aristocratic 
connections and blessed, in the course of an 
exceptionally brilliant, career, with rare oppor- 
tunities for the exercise and effective display of 
nil those qualities which nature had given him 
and education developed— the future statesman 
— was at this time a clerk in the Accountant- 
General's Offlco not far from the sphere of 
Saihiah’s work, waiting for tho turn in the tide 
which was ere long to carry him to environments 
more commensurate with his tnlonts. 

They were a hopoful set; in the first fiush of 
youth and tho consciousness of their potentiality 
they could soo beyond the present into a future 
more in harmony with their abilities. 

Having with quick despatch disposed of their 
daily task they would meet together iu a con- 
venient quarter of the office and discuss local or 
general news ; on these occasions the ‘ Crescent' 
that then voiced forth tho aspirations of the 
native community would be brought into requi- 
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sition ami supply them with the pabulum re- 
quired for their cogitations. In vain would the 
Manager with his own work in arrears try to 
repress their youthful ardour and buoyancy by 
making diem work in an adjoining room where 
he could watch their movements. 

Ramiengar was iu the MahratCA Cutcherry of 
the Uevenue Board; he induced Sashiah to gut 
himself transferred to the same deportment and es- 
cape from the indignity, ns ho put it, of servingun- 
(lor an East Indian of poor education. The trans 
fer was accordingly effected through the kindness 
of Mr. Py croft, and Sashiah came t«o work with 
Ramieugar under the Sheriatadar. Kandi Nara- 
singa Rao was il t his time the Board Shcristadar, 
a gentleman of vast experience and famed, de 
spite his ignorance of English, for hit iulimate 
acquaintance with the Intricacies of revenue 
administration. Tlie Shcristadar wrote his re- 
views of the Collectors' Jamabundy reports in tho 
Mahratta tongue, and Sashiah an well as Itamien- 
gar had to translate these reports and memo 
rar.da into English, au exercise which gave them 
numerous opportunities of studying the history 
of revenue administration in the Presidency and 
prepared them lor their future work in the 
Revenue Department of the Public Service. 

The following extract from a lotter by 
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Ramiengar to Sashiah written in 1819, when 
Sashiah had gone lo Vizag, givw us a glimpse of 
how they spent some of their hours in ilie Eev- 
cnue Board ; — 

“ Every thing is remarkably quiet iuuI so you sro dis- 
appointed if you have boon a* poking much now. from me. 
J iuii oven mow barren no* than wo uhxI to be on .osno of 
thiov ooouions in wliich «o used to .it t'nco to I’m*) la Urn 
MahratU Cutehurry dunning touli other lor new.." 

In the recess hour between ono and two 
o'clock in the afternoon, net apart for tiffin utid 
a little rest, Sashiah and Madhuvu Kao would 
nii-et, ami after partaking of a light refreshment 
provided by Mudhava Kao, they would ait 
astride a huge cannon which, lying long out of 
service since the siege of Seringapalaui, in a 
neglected and exposed *|>ot, they had nil to them- 
selves, and they would chat away to their heart's 
content till it. was liinc to rejoin office. 

Out of office hours Sashiah had still his tutorial 
work to attend to, as he was superintending 
the studies of the sons of Mr. Gundappa. This 
work like everything else which Sashiah under- 
took, he did thoroughly and to the satisfaction 
of his employer, in June 1849 when Madhava 
Ran was on his way to Travancoro to take up 
the appointment of tutor to the princes, he wrote 
to Sashiah : — 
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JLitaohuu, 6tk Juv, 1&I9. 

Mv Dim SaUuah, 

I am liappy to let you lawn- that ! rmchod thin pl«<m in 
»fetT, u(ter a journey of about ten tiny* during which I 
HiSi-icil eevcrrly from the exocwaiv* heat of the weather. 
Henoa I intend tuning for iny drwti.-mti'jn a* early m I can. 

When I went to «c«. Mr. Bird, the noting Collector of thii 
District. I poiil a vnit to M. B. By. flundnpp*. I n tho «out*e 
of the oonsarMtion which tamed mainly upon topics connect- 
eil with the High 8ohool, ha mentioned with high and «*11- 
deierved nppltune and gratitude your ral unbln aerriom ren- 
dered tn amut the program of hi* enn«. Owing to tho incon- 
vehiiMC- attending your nae of tho oaningo of hi- children, 

Inunmsing your remunsmtion by ah out RupMu 

ten. to oikihle you to heap a eepuWe oonreynnoe for your 

own You may aspect from me u pretty 

lung letter from Tmvancore detailing ovny draumetanca in 
wlildi you may possibly frel interested. 

Tn the meantime, there rooms to bo no inmns of our 
hearing (rein each other. 

The literary society, of which Kaaliiah was tlm 
soul, was still thriving In n modest way, and on 
Sundays Powell’s boys held their mootings in 
which papers wer« read, lectures wore delivered 
and disouseioiu? on literary and other subjects 
were enthusiastically kept up. 

In these pursuits and iu such society Sashiah’s 
prentice days were passed. In. June 1849, he had 
to bid a long farewell to the scene of his early 
labors. The Northern Circara were in a bad 
way. Corruption was rampant. Many of the 
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native officers were found to be inefficient or dis- 
honest The Sirkar kist had fallen into arrears. 
The Collectors were unable to cope with these 
troubles. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Walter Elliot, 
Senior Member of the Board, was appointed 
Special Commissioner for the Northern Circars to 
correct the evils, and Mr, Rayappa, the Naib- 
Sheristsdar of the Board, was appointed to po 
with him us his Shoristadar. Saahiah was offered 
a place in the detached establishment, on Rupees 
twenty-five and a third of the pay for batta. 

Saahiah wanted twenty-four hours to make up 
his mind. It waa a bold step to take ; but ho was 
not daunted. He chose to po with the camp. 
He had however to put his widowed aunt to oon- 
MDt to it; but the poor woman looked aghast at 
his temerity. She threw up her hands to heaven 
and exclaimed in despair, "My darling son, (her 
own son was then a vory young boy) what shall 
I do alone ? When shall 1 boo you again P Or 
shall I mc you again P" 

Her fears ware not wholly without reason. To 
U6 who are living in the dawn of the twentieth 
century, accustomed to do in hours distances 
that once took as many days, to the comforts of 
railway locomotion, cheap and far-flashing mes- 
sages and quarter-anDa postage, it will be hard 
to realise the delays and danger?* of travel in the 
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early “ fifties, " the weary fasts and vigils, the 
frequent somersaults in which the rude waggons 
indulged, the difficulties of communication and 
adventures with highwaymen and other visitors 
scarcely more welcome ; ami it is within the 
memory of men now living that a pilgrim re- 
turned from the worn] shrine or Betiare*. if 
perchance he returned, was greeted with an 
elusion and warmth that would not have been 
out of place if ho had oome back from • that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns,' 

To the simple and vaguely informed mind of 
8ashiah’« aunt this northern tour had all the 
terrors of a Kdriydtrd and an indefinite period of 
separation ; but the daring youth satisfied her 
with the assurances of a speedy return and the 
prospects of a speedier advancement. The lady's 
scruples were overcome and Satbiah started with 
the camp, taking with him ns companion a cer- 
tain Pichu Aiyor of whom he writes to a corre- 
spondent in 1896 ■ 

" H« la about a* old so myself, and ia perhaps the due it 
com [union and friend I linm living. But you will see Unit 
he la of very different moke ami a wiry old gentleman, still 
very halo, strong and ia poowsrion of all liia rensei ; able to 
walk any dirtnnee, read and writ® without glaum, and Is to 
all njipraranc® as fit for work a* be ten years ago. 1 
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havi known hire from the eighth or tha ninth y«ir of my 
agr nil d ho oftorword* travelled with roe to the Northern 
Ciftnin in the yearn 1849 to 1851 and h* puted only wbrn 
1 tattled down iu TaUabUr of Masulipntam lu 18fll." 

8ir Walter'* canip sal out in June 1849. Lt 
moved by slow stages along the East Coast, stay- 
ing here a week, chare a nionch, as business and 
official exigency dictated. It was a moving town 
—sixty carta of rnon, twenty of record*, camp- 
followers and choir dependants, and Umedvai's — 
volunteers who followed the camp on the stray 
chance of temporary vacancies in the establish- 
ment or perquisites front the places panted 
through. 

In this wise the prooeasion slowly move;! on. 
Yizagapautm was to bo the Head-quarters of 
the Commission, and hero halts were made lor 
n considerable time, both on the way up and 
return. So far as personal comfort# were con- 
cerned, Sashiah had little anxiety. Mr. Kayappa, 
the Commissioner's Sheristadar, went with 
wife and children, lie was a Telugu Brahman, 
a gentleman of the old school, with a kind 
heart and generous impulses, who ran out. of 
his purse as the month ran out of its days, a 
type of men whom the tendency of new India is 
fast threatening with extinction. He wished to 
give his sons a good education in English— no 
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easy matter in the unsettled life of a peripatetic 
commission ; but fortunately Saahiah was at 
hand and was requested to do the needful for 
the boys. Sash i oh willingly undertook the res- 
ponsibility and dovoted to this task the bourn 
he could spare after official work, lie thus came 
to be an inmate of Mr. Rayap'vi'a family, sharing 
the bed aiul board of the boys. Thus freed from 
all concern on the score of physical comfortB, 
Baahiah wo* able to dovot* hi* undivided atten- 
tion to his official duty. 

Yot this roving life, with its knocking up, does 
not appear to have been nil that Sashiuh had 
wished. The friends he had loft behind admired 
hi* pluck tut preferred to have him in their mid*t 
or, at. any rate, in parts metro easily nooowible. 
Miulhayn Rno thus write* to hint from Travan- 
coi'o : — 

Mr Dkiiv H.unun. 

I have hsd tbo ploamre of receiving your letter of the 
21st of August l»*t. and onn that the new* ol your 
Journey to such * distant plnw ns Vungupstam tool mo by 
*urpri»r. Vou seem to have marched away at a very rtpld 
into i for you appoar to hove reached your destination even 
earlier thnn l arrived at mine. 1 cannot help admiring your 
spirit. You bare availed yourself of a capital opportunity 
of advancing your intercut* nnd gratifying your curiosity 
simultaneously. I wish you every •ucferw ; and hope to 
It mi ere long that you are appointed Uie Bberiatadar of wine 
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XiatricS. Although you have utoaen lo go lo a distant pro- 
vince with a view lo acquire Urn favour of hlr. Elliot and to 
gain a knowledge of more important dutica, I should not 
■dviia you at nil to look for a |«n»ncnt settlement nitber 
at iVifagapitam or any adjncrrt places, Bettor it would 
aluay* bo to he ]>oor amid it our frienda and relntivea and in 
the ooogenlul atmo.ph.ii.. of nur notin' aoil, than enjoy all 
the pomp of wealth in regions "here you lccdi about in rain 
for nny friend to vritneie your felicity and to be a iharer in 
your enjoyments. 

I mi ooetdlngly nhligwl to you for the account you Imro 
given me of your journey to Visignptliun and of throurint- 
iti™ you MW in your way. 1 wink the aocount «u lunger 
ami more ample. Wheitom von write to me, write long 
lattrin. Never mind tU po»t»g*. - You ahnul.l new lie 
pamunonloiK in gratifying the cariosity of your friends. 
Let me bur* regular e*lniot» fiwu your journal. I know 
you ore not *uob an idle fellow like ms a» not to wriu out 
In n book your every day doing. 

Though Snshiah hail a bravo heart tlioro worn 
yet moment* of depression when ho could not 
but look l»ok oit the choseu companions from 
whose society he hod been cut ofi for au indefinite 
period, when he had his doubts of the rapid pro- 
motion with which he had consoled his forlorn 
auut. One or two letters he wrote at this time to 
his master and friend, Mr Powell, and that friend 
of the natives, Mr. George Norton, betray this 
vascillating mood. They bade him take heart 
and work on and assured him of the friendly in- 

• 7 ha dap of cheap paiugt vwo yet to como 
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lerest of Mr. Walter Elliot. The following ex- 
tracts from their letters to Saahiah will show how 
closely they were watching his career and how 
ready they were to help him with words of 
advice and encouragement: — 

StnUAT, 2nd RvpUtaber, lOiU. 

Wx Diiiu 8 i»pi»ii, 

I »'M much gratified bj ilia receipt of your Uttar, 

with lu akrti'lira <if thn place* you pet sod in your route. I 
know aot whether you luvn kept n jixirna! of your twrol , 
If you h»ro not, let an recommend you to Ho *n hereafter. 
At' the hum tiuvj I run woll uwure that u lynCemnlio record- 
ing of toeint. k distasteful to a young man. I attempted 
to Imp u diary whan I on-u.*! India in 1B40, but my U*l- 
nuM coined my plan to be b it wiry incompletely curried out. 

I mual beg of you not to farm • hasty Judgtnsnt regard- 
ing your prospect*. and by no moan* to nllam- a fooling nf 
HboutUfacliuii U tlv slow dims of your program in lifo to 
spring up in your brrn.t. 0 >* A<swnl (t hmc tit 

/Wore. I nuit toll yon that. Mr Walter Elliot wrote to me 
hefora he loft Mad mi, and in hli nota lie axpraweil th* 
liindmt pomihle intention* regarding yourself. Recollect 
thia than whenerrr your mind omy hnpprn to fcol nny un- 
easin'" i and do not hesitate tu follow any path which lie 
uay chalk out for you, for hii aim i* to qualify you for a 
high dr*oHption of work, and be will donbtlew luive it in 
hi* power to prerent your qtwlifi cations being thrown away. 

I shull he g?ad to haw from you as often os you 

can find leisure and inclination to write t but 1 ainll b> 
offended if you pre-pay your letter*. 

Yours »«rr truly, 

B. B. POWRI.L. 
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26(A iHetmUr, mO. 

Mr Dui S.iwiun, 

I am exceedingly glad that your pniition is 

■acured notwithstanding, or periapt I should any in oon**- 
luonoa of, the irtrendummtt ordered by the Supreme floi- 
emuirnt. I think you uuy feel (juitn certain that Mr. Walter 
Elliot iv ill .tntvl your triend, and lime ton lo aoae purprew, 
provided you inert yotirvelf, and pmre your powi'iuion of 
industry' awl talent. 

I am mating tills »t Ootouandel, "hither I linvo couio to 
■P«nd Uic >nc*tton ; 1 expect to po« a tolerably phamM 
time with idudy, shouting (wliioli i' decidedly wreug), riding, 
ami hulling. While on this subject lei me any tint I should 
lie glad lo know your nmueaie-nta, and ||»uenUly Uis raodo 
in which you *prnd your time, lima you any sinsible, and 
tulenblj wvD*in(otinsd friond with whom you ran .'ngngo 
in rational and ln<4raolite,u well n* uiuidog, oonrnno- 
tionf II you have, you m*o lock/, and should ouluvnle 
him i li you buns not, you should vudoAtOUT to ecouru ono. 

I am, my dear 8uhlab, 

Yours tfiy truly, 

E. n. POWELL. 

Mantua, In Stptmnbir. IH4». 

Mi De*« S**hliu, 

I received your Letter and thul tor Mr. J. B. Norton 
and was my glad to henr of your welfare and favourable 
pragma. Always recollect that the mere Hfaiy to be 
in the wrrioe or’ such a distinguish-*! genduman as Mr. W. 
Elliot is a gTeut privilege— one tint would bo iwth muc.4, if 
it nus to he ytid /or — while you arc remunerated for be- 
stowing your time for your own advantage. If you nuke tbs 
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best \au of your oppoit unities— In sedulously utteiidhig t> 
all tl«l Mr. Elliot direct* or explains, and to all Jhoduti.%- 
hi' ivqiiire* of you, yog u*il] Uam those qiuilifluetkiia which 
will miie you !o a high po« perhaps ovontunlly and a*, nay 
rate mini's your profitable nmpluymrnt hereafter. Tabu cm* 
to road all pperi, report*, &C-, that throw nay light cu tbs 
buainr ii you iur in— also got all piintnl reports find 

book* Hinting o) India Eevunne nuUtoru. Neither neglect 
ymir general rtiidhu. You will Invo time for nil. Wo 
English who protend to bo anytkiwj, enn only mcmml by all 
lUiN«-not by hmhv ninclinmoiil drudging but by Intelligent 
application. 

T.ih.i rere to learn nil you am of toonl fuatoma, oourro of 
liumj.M, lialnta nnd wnye, nmniig nil the people you Alt 
will. And not in n cui.ttfiemy inoimor with all olusaoi. 1 
luivo not liino no* to writ* mom. 

I am your rory faithful fnoixl, 
t»BO. NOltTON. 

Mr. Walter Elliot now grow toliko Sashiah for 
lii» talenUi ami application to work. Hr. Elliot 
whh an anient antiquarian ami every hour ho could 
aitaich l’rom work he devoted to his botanical and 
archteological researches. In his morning drives 
he would tako Sashinh with hint to assist him 
in collecting botanical specimens, inscriptions, 
copper plates and other duds of antiquarian 
interest. Ho found an apt pupil in the young 
clerk. 

From Chaiterpore, the Head-quarters of the 
Collector of Gan jam, where they camped for 
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several weeks, Mr. Elliot with a chosen suite 
paid a visit to the Maliya country- — a hill tract 
inhabited by the Khonds, and the antiquarian 
and his disciple made a study of these abori- 
gine, their manners aud habits of life. Then 
they went to Pavlakemedi, the largest Zemin - 
dari in the Ganjam District, where all the 
lii$snyM chiefs turned out. in their full barbaric 
splendour to pay their respects to the Comtuis- 
sioner, and at his instance Saahiah wrote up a 
sketch of the origin and history of these chiefs 
from information gathered on the spot. All this 
was work more or less of a literary kind and 
had its own um 5 but at the aatne time hia train- 
ing in official work waa not forgotten. Mr. Elliot 
sent the young mail to paimaah a village, Goaa- 
gndan, noar liajalnnundry ; this took a month. At 
lUjahmundry they collected the statistics bearing 
ou irrigation under tho Godavcry anicut which 
had just beeu completed by Sir Arthur Cotton. 
Mr. Rayappa wrote an exhaustive and able 
memorandum on the subject in Toiugu j Sashiab 
produced an excellent rendering of it in English 
which drew the warm commendations of Sir 
Arthur Cotton. Sashiah drew up, himself, a des 
criptive account of the Kolair lake, its antiquities 
and its irrigational possibilities and presented 
it to Sir Arthur who was much pleased with it. 
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In these and various other ways Sashiah was 
learning his work. Often would Mr. Elliot ask 
him to draft official papers from notes and hints 
which he supplied, and later on when greater 
confidence oould be placed in his own unaided 
efforts lie was required to make, original drafts. 

In this manner, working and learning he tra- 
velled through the Northern Circars. Hia letters 
to. his friends, Madhava Rao and Hainiongar, 
describing his travels and tho places he saw, must 
form very interesting reading ; but unfortunately 
they cannot be recovered. Uamimigar writing 
to Sashiah at this time saya 

" I am oioooduifity obllflxxl to you for your aurora! note* 
mid for their intm*in* content*. Your but wm from 
Juggamaih, I beliovu, and wl.il.. raiding lUt lusty itorop I 
funded myaalf by your auk and rowing in U» rama l»«t 
with you on the CtiUlui. What n pity that I can only fancy 
and imagine ! " 

There is, however, a very interesting letter 
written in tho vernacular to bis aunt, in which 
ho gives an account of a trip ho, with some 
of his friends, took during this period to the 
sacred shrine of Juggernath. Here is au English 
rendering of some of the extracts from the 
letter 

Pni.*B!t»mu (a Tillage nw (jhicacok), 
X'ttrck, I860. 

Your Aral letter reiched urn on the ironing of Ure 4 th 
instant. Luckily I reached Cbatterpore that noon, from 
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Juggenmth, in time to avail myself of the infonnation con- 
tained in the letter. Had I missed a day the 6'niid.Wi— 
fatlier’a anniversary — would have been lost. Thank God, 1 
VU in timo. Noil morning I oaine to Purainbur where 
prions and Inarned Vaidlk llrahmaae amid he had Ln num- 
ber* anil there I performed father's annnnl oeronony ln a 
fitting manner. TtuU very evening I started from tire plnoe 
and came to KinjUikondam, "here Mr. Rayappn Joined mo. 
Prom Ralktu, the next .tatlon, Mr. Billot, Mr. Hayappa and 
myself — wo three alono— had to go out on inspection forty or 
fifty mi la* at night on with fttuh relay* of beater* 

at atwy stag*. do I left /SrAu bel.uvd to go with the camp 
to VUag. Then «• three mad* a circuit ol tlm hills and tnnve 
to Chluioilo o« tho Ifltli Instant. Weitnjeri therg fora wook, 
and yorteiday wo oarno to Kidlofnpntiun and last evening 
Mi. Billot took ship to Nnilnu on a month's leave. lie 
goes to meet his lady wlm uirlim ut Madras in the April 
■taa liter and before the leave expire* hs will join us with hi* 
lady at Viaag. Wo have yet warn more villages to go u In 
three part* and so Mr, Itayuppn and myall "ill mow about 
for a week and than go to Vlmg uid Brikuruia, a Bored 
shrine. Wo travel mostly on palanquin* with relay* of 
beam*. In this District of Ganjam bearers a\u be hud 
cliBip. My pay hardy suffice* for my expenses. But I 
have managed to make bath ends meet. PWhu U of im- 
mense use to uie in all ways. 

Kow about t hr thread invwtjture of Krishnaswami. I wish 
it to go off *• grandly as possible. Though I shall not have 
tho fortune to bn premint on the joyous occasion, still the 
thm^h: that it went off vory well, will he to me a source of 
infinite joy. I will send Rupees fifty— a month* jay— and 
1 requort it may go towards the tatmuk expenses. It does 
not matter if the expenses on the oMmion should go up a 
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little. Tbo chi of tiling is that it should bn oalebrated in a 
manner worthy of the honoured portion held by my 1 st* 
uncle to «houi wr all own no ranch. If only life and tor- 
tune am vouchsafed, enough can be mrord. So 1 do not 
ruilly aim much for money. Such happy occasions arc 
few and far between ; wlieo they do oorne, decency, not 
money, should be the conaidemtloc. 

My evpenonce in th»o matters is however nfl ; if 1 luve 
erred in the i leu s l have sat forth above, you two will put 
your heads together snd do u you think fit. 

Ihchu and myself have been doing well. Wherever I go 
I am treated with reipoct ood considrmtlon. Tills is tiw 
advantage of n Sh twr appointment in thi Mol.is.ll. My 
unit elder brother has written to mo to say that Mr. 
Gunrfap|« Boaji will got for me a good place in rJm Govern* 
went service if I should go to Tanjoro and lie will alto pay 
mo Rupees thirty from hi* pocket and that therefore 1 should 
take steps to get the thing done. 1 hare however thought 
about It. It won't do to move in ties matter myself, ft. is 
time enough to think of it if the offer should com*. Whim 
1 cast my eyne over the** wild and desolate legions, iny 
thoughts wistfully run bsok to Tnnjcea. 

1 icq mat you will not stint in help to Mr. Kumantswami 
Mudaiikr whonerer ho needs it. Uo wae oar iret tnacher 
and it is but right we should remerabor him. 

• e e e • 

Now for a abort account of our trip to Jagannatli i— 

On the 21th March, at midnight, w« started from Chut tor- 
pore. We were quite a party.... We hired a few carts, 
pro ridod them with withy awnings and getting in os Imt 
wo could, we set off next morning. At about eleven wo macli- 
«4 Bambha where we had dinner. We hired (hunt two 
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beat*. . . . Wesbtfted our thing* lo the boat* and launched into 
the Chill* lake. . . .Forth* fir*t few yards, the boat* were 
plied with onus but m wo got into doop water, a *trong 
southern treoio set in from the hill* and helped lie on our 
northward course. The hiile and forest* that skirt the lake 
form on exceedingly picturesque aauiary. The brat* 
glided on so smoothly tliat they oeamed to .laud .till and 
■iioLuuleM oxoopt ttlwn a Ui^e wave daubed (gninit them 
and then tlwy were coteed about and on oooaeion* looked a. 
if they would turn over. Hut fortunately none of ue Cult 
•ick. Waterfowl* without number rode on the warn* bud 
appeared to be enjoying * swing and lots of largo-bodied 
cranon- breast high— met in solemn congregation and held a 
••lent conclave In devout contemplation of the finny Ullie. 
Their mint-lilce and meditative attitude wa* * mr* trial to 
on*'* risible museloa. The moon (hone full-orbed in U»e 
heaven* and the expanse of water* with die moon light 
sleeping on le was superbly grand. Ilig H*li#« darted up in 
spirt with a (bull and as ..iddenly wont down. 

• ■ • • * 

Ihiring the rain* the braU go up to a village, called 
Narwiainiaiuriu. Hut it was spring, we itnick <nnd a 
league Iadov and had to get down tliere. . . The way was 
sandy, the sea-hrrate roaring and all night we jogged on 
suffering and supperlea*. It must hare been four in the 
morning when we mched .Inganntlh ; but we had no idea 
of the time and -et about preparing supper. When Ruppar 
was done the llrst streaks of dawn were risible ! We then 
went to a named tank known as 'filrLuideya lirtlia and 
bathed. We thengoe bold of a doerone-thuso guide* are 
Called Panda* bero— to *how us over the temple and stai*«l 
to the shrine. It was the time of a festival -the <Usta 
Arunvuri— and crowds of people thronged all the Miwt*. 
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When we raiched the ontanO* of tho temple, ten of our 
atoutMl men formed n cordon by linking thoir arm., within 
which the ladio* of our party wort mt'ely accommodated, Mid 
our guide — aioguinrly strong of limb— forood a way through 
the surging crowd Mid brought ui to the Holy Piwnce. 
Aece** to the Innermo.t thrill* 1* barred by two poles Hied 
norm. the gateway. So wo paid our adnrotioni to tho Dotty 
from this rdc tho bon. We then returned home. Wo 
paid HupnH four for tho Bktyi — tho food offering to tlm 
Deity. ThU i> prepared by Uriyo Brehmans, At lira in 
the aiming a few plain, of tho offering wore oont to ua j 
we found them MoolUnt dUhov They w.-re brought by 
barbnl Those ure Lite profektional dieb-bearere altaolmd 
to tin teioplo. While file edfering* ora plaotd before tlie 
Deay there harlunu, two or three hundred* of Ilium, on* 
randy with basket*, and e. Boon no Du- service l« over (hoy 
ere lent off with the remain, to tholr *u ratal dootlnaUooo. 
Within tho procinuU of tlin temple no defilement attnolio. 
to 000 (not with lower order* of pooplo and to touching or 
eating cooked food. I lundred* receive dot*. of food offering 
in earthen poU, bolt them down off-hand, throw the pota 
undo, wipe their hand* with tlielr garment* and ooolly »»lk 
off I Sotno pooplo not provided with the luiury of pete 
open their mouth* wide, and tbo iWia throw. „ l«U of 
Iho offering into thoir mouths— a ntmtnary method of die- 
pnmng the sacrament. 

The temple m of hugo dimension* and the tower is high 
enough. The stone- work and carving ore of ejquiiite work- 
man! hip. We oanr.ot oee tho liko of it anywhere down 
south. Tho godi in the holy of holies are three iraigco 
of wood — that of Jagar.noth in tho middle, of 8uhbodra 
on one aide und HuUmmn on the other. They are renewed 
once in twelve yean j but they receive fresh point annually. 
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Nothing like a lUnding car Ono ia irapwiaed for tho 
occasion ; soon r.ft«r the festival, the car is pulled to 
piece* Mid tho wood in sold to the highait bidder* nod 
generally utilised for burning the dead The canvu cloth 
uird for the decoration of the air I-. torn into small piooe* 
.rbioh the IWii oifer to the pilgrim* u snored relic*. 

The twnple Idtchan Is n spacious atructuie with ntdls 
of granite and roofed or*. with thatch for tho nuy rsuape 
of smoke Thera are from two to three hundred stoves. 
«ol» with ten or tlftcm oven* -every .me of them bunily 
engaged day and night. Wealthy pilgrims give orrire* for 
grand BVijm offering* to the Deity, offerings of dmnty 
dWiee, the richest vlnndi. and Urn highest "Aorta of .tin. 
gnstiv.nuuiu art ; Iho Mat of tire order* ranging from Rupee 
lira hundred to two thocaand. Rmy variety of confection- 
ery and «k.<e is prv].ared hen. and offered to the O.kI and 
then oilurv-J far sale, n .d thou, who connot afford to Older 
n separate Hfuya on their own no<*nmt go in for these. 
We muie under the latter culnjoiy. 

Next urenlng wo hod a newer view ot the Holy I'rceunoo. 
1 made an offering nf one Rupee n« tho snorod footstool. Ho 
did the rert of ue. Wo itnyed a day more. We set out on 
our return at 12 r.u., Thursday. 

T\. mm. up tho ivei.lt. of the pilgrimage i— 

I. Our morning and erenlng prayer s hid often (<> shilfc 
for thmoaelvoi. 

a. Torcsd huts and vigik. 

3. fate mcoli and tod fond when they coaid he lied and 
dysentery and dinrrhffa of which we had, every one of us, 
our share.' 

a ♦ • 
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Two years of this wandering life and varied 
experience served to briug out his capacity for 
work and endurance. He hud become by this 
time the right-hand man of Mr. Elliot, His pay 
liad been raised to Rupee* thirty-live and later 
on to Rnpc.ee fifty. Trained under the immedi- 
ate eye of Mr. Elliot, he had acquired correct 
notions ol revenue work and confidence in his 
own powers. He had had enough of knocking 
about and was eager for a spell of quiet settled 
life, lloside*, his wife would bu shortly comiug 
of ag.« and it was time for him to think of keep- 
ing house and giving up his bachelor wuy* ; and 
he was on tho look out for n fitting opportunity, 
lie hud not to wait long. 

About Muy, 1851, the Commission camo to 
Masulipntnm. The administrative machinery of 
tho District, was out of gear. Taluq after taluq 
wus inspected. Many of tho Tnhsilduni und 
Deputy Tahsildurs wore found woak or corrupt. 
A few were suspended pending trial. Among 
them was tho Tahsildar of Mosulipatam or Bunder. 
Bunder was at this time notorious for hulmas/iAS 
and rowdy characters and the Collector, Mr. R. 
T. Porter, was on the look out for a competent 
hand — one who could restore i>eace and order 
out of the chaos. He spoke to Mr. Elliot on the 
subject ; the Commissioner recommended Sashiali 
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for the place and sent him with a note to the 
Collector, Mr. Porter Raw the applicant in per- 
son and was generally satisfied with him. But 
Sashiah appeared to lie so young— he was barely 
twenty-three— and could he manage such a 
notoriously troublesome taluq? The youthful 
aspirant, like one far greater boforo him, replied 
in a respectful tone that youth, if a fault, was 
one that would wear away with time, that with 
the Collector to back him up aud gently guide 
him when he wont wrong, lie could confidently 
take charge of more than one taluq like tho 
one in question. Mr. Porter was pleased with 
Sashioh’i manly bearing and pleasing address, 
and at the dose of the interview wrote aud 
signed the order of appointment and sent him 
back with these words 

•• Young mm, whun tin hour back you unt.r*l tin. room 
you wore iui oniiiury clerk You now go « Tahsildar— the 
mponcble wieidor of the dw'iniM ot a taluq. I hope you 
will juitiiy my cboloe 

Sashiah thanked him for his kindness and pro- 
mised to do his bust. That very everting he took 
charge. 




CHAPTER III. 

Tn Maxixipatam. 

Mr. George Norton who heard from Soshiab. 
of his rapid promotion to the dignity of a 
Tahgildar wrote bark expressing his gratification 
on receipt of the welcome intelligence and giv- 
ing hint excellent advice : — 

Mamui, 23rd Jwu, 18.51. 

My n»*n Bantus, 

T am nvort cm’.iBwt to hear timt your geooro.n jsitron has 
*u ««m proWdud you with so mnln.wt n post. 8w what 
unmet ol confldonoa in worthy and Influential nmn mul from 
•mining Um» moon avidity for small pro^nt fioins, whinh 
hiu (iron tli.. haiku of auroral of your brethren of th* High 
School. 

And now high fortuno* are More you, if you are Brin to 
your goad prinoipltM mul resist all temptations t/i deviato 
from tho pith <if rectitude luid duty Ilsd oinmplai ami 
habits of fraud and peculation will bt> Wore and around you 
on nil sides. Your olnr.it ion tho publio esteem will de- 
pend on whether you prove yourself above those allurements. 

You ore young —recollect that— and bo not coivoeitod, or 
imperious to other* nor undorvaine thorn. But be res* -tori 
in rosUei'i of bunines' — however affable in other matter*, 
and polite in all mattere. Lot prople Irnuw you more by 
your n«e than your talk. Mnlio a point of thoroughly un- 
derstanding ail your biainau in every detail— but bo cot 
forward in showing that you understand it. In all you write. 
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or report, or communtaite with your superior*, be sure of 
fr«M/ fact and don't aan**, nor suggeet on mere anrmbeM. 1 
need not exhort you grnenily to exert yourrelf in promotion 
of education. I do not tliak you will deeoend to the level 
of somo who, owing s+<r<,i\\»g Ui w hat other* have dune for 
them, in (applying them with a »np«rior rduoitinn, o to 
llvxl to enjoy the fruit* in un^ratoful IdklMM. 

Be rnuui^d of my regard. T iUU tiwny* be glad to hur 
from you, and believe me faithfully your* 

»wi. NORTON. 

CongratulMiotu also poured in from hi* school 
friends. A few of tlicte are worth perusal. 
Dinndnyalu, to whom reference has been made in 
the previous chapter, writes 

" Mighty dung*! Inwo coin* upon your pro* 

p*cU y«u h**« bran li ily r*u Bided for tit" tiiwomp 
tr*v«U, kce-bUli-ning turv-y u/1 th* nonotonu i. dradjpry 
•t til* (Irak whioh you (toiodbod In your k* r.ot* to mo. 1 
lntv* braid that you but rery lately got an inoraww of 10 Kii|»«" 
bi yuur wlnry— and may f tell you that you seem to bar* 
a hold or. tlt« mind of Mr B 1 H<* who, 1 hwir, luu told Mr 
Con lilt that you accepted your prorant po«t not from th" 
lovn oi lucre or the emolument* of -ho offloj, but to .how 
what gretl improteniejiU could bo effected by an Intelligent 
end hone* Talirildur " 

And V. Bamiengar, who wan now Head 
Munshc*! of the Collertornte of Nellore, thus ex- 
presses himself : — 

“ My congmtufatiorw on your promotion arc not the le*» 
warm for coming bo late. 1 wm quite prepared for Mine 
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Midi nrwn (rum you *nri your sppcir.tii'.rnt Kj no imu 
•urprlned in**. T am no* aorioiM lo bear hu* you gel on, 
(or yon mutt find yourwlf in a dreadfully atuuige position. 
It is commonly believed that in boaost, nprigbt, lir.il- 
liearlod mnn can never make a good TahiUdar Whatever 
nay bo your oianioji on Ibr .ubjed, Ilia Thluildar. around 
me in thi» DUtrict belp lo confirm me in the belief. The 
givateM rogues pwiaoff lor «lwi olevi ivut end honeetnr. of 
men and ivnlly sensible and atraighlforwaid jtaople (or the 
veriest dunces. Piny tell me how you get on." 

Filly yearn ago the Tahiildar wan a far more 
important person tbuu Jiia lineal repruientative 
of to-day. Within the limit" of hie authority ha 
wn» rngardsd aa a god. Mnn approached him 
with awe, If he went out on circuit, the people 
of the place ho wont to turnod oui in a reapwa- 
ablo body to receive him in u fitting manner. 11 
he appeared in ihe •treat*, men bent their heads 
low ami made a profound obeisance In the 
day-timo he generally kepi at home ami attonded 
to suoh official work ns was brought to his notico 
by his confidential clerks. In the evening he 
went to the office to hold Court. The premises 
of the olfico would then be thronged with 
clients, petitioners, anil chaprajuees with huge 
turbans anil glittering datoalu. At sight of the 
magnate, the crowd made way with bated breath 
and respectful salaam. He passed in scarcely 
noticing the worshipping multitude and sac in a 
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dignified attitude on a carpet seat, reclining 
gracefully on a cushioned support. In two 
rows in front of him wore seated the clerks on 
maw spread on the ground ; before thorn were 
low desks on which were buudles of papers with 
which their goose quills were busy at work. 

Then the Court began with the imposing cere- 
mony of torch-light salaam. This institution 
was the prerogative of kings and others high 
in power— ft sort of Carnatic durbar held every 
evoning. The servants and peons, the du/adar 
with the broad-brimmed head-gear — in fact, all 
the lower ranks of Ui« establishment with their 
distinctive hed g es stood in respectful array to do 
honour to the presiding deity. The hall to in 
a blaze of light with torches which the toroh- 
bcarera held in their right hand and kept alivu 
with pretty frequent supplies of oil from a handy 
oil-can they held in their left. Then the servants 
bent low to the earth, touched the ground with 
their right fingers and made a most, submissive 
salaam hailing tho Chief in one acclamation— 
*.Tai Mahan j ’—'Victory to the king of kings.’ 

Thi« programme was the humblest of tho kind. 
It was much grander with Rnjaa, Chieftains and 
heads of Mutts, who maintained all *.ho para- 
phernalia of royalty. The band of native music 
struck up. Bards and eulogists suug forth, each 
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ia his own style but all simultaneously, the praises 
of the Chief and the glorios of hi* race. Bearers 
of silvor and gold sticks surmounted with the 
family crest reoited in a loud, if with a not very 
musical, voice the achievements of the line. Tlio 
dancing-horse, glittering with bright teasels and 
other doeorations, went through an elegant 
course of pace. The richly caparisoned elephant 
beTit. its trunk in a saluting curve and olfurud its 
greetings in a subdued roar. And the lovely 
nautch-girl, attired in richly embroidered rolms 
tuid dazzling jewels, performed with graceful 
movements a rainuot to tho pipo behind. 

Of course tlie Tahsihlar could not afford all 
this grandeur. But none the Ism tin* ceremony 
was gone through and the Tnlmldar kept up his 
dignity with oqunl regularity, if with for low 
display. After this opening formality, regular 
work commenced. Cases began to be heard, the 
parties were summoned in by the monotonous 
tones of the dttffadar, witnesses were sworn by 
the clerk* and depositions taken ; and Che whole 
Court, was a econo of confused bustle and a babel 
of tong nca. Drafts and correspondence, affidavits 
and petitions for disposal were placed in cud- 
less succession for the signature of the Tahsildar, 
who had at the same time to note the evidence, 
examine the parties and enquire into petitions. 
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It i8 no wonder then that in this turmoil and 
simultaneous calls on his attention the Tahsil- 
dar felt bewildered and left the kernel to the 
managing clerks while he retainod — for ho 
must maintain his prestige— the shell of power ; 
and tho flattering and obseqjious gumaataha 
muilu secret understandings with the parties that 
came for justice {or for defeating its ends) and 
managed things in their own way, though thfcy 
took care to leave the Tahsildar in the delusion 
that it was ha that did everything. Tho Tahsildar 
too. if bleated with an elastic conscience, 
acquiesced in the arrangement which contributed 
in an equal degree to UU peace of mind and the 
lining of his purse. 

Sashiah saw how things stood and Bet himself to 
mending matters. He saw that so long ue tho office 
wus held at night and oil important office work 
wus conducted by lamp light » loug tether was 
given to the itching propensities of the clerks. 
Tho parties also were put to great suffering. The 
first thing lie did wm, therefore, to hold Court 
during tho day. The clerks were disposed to 
look upon the innovation as an infringement of 
their vested interests ; but they 9aw they had to 
do with a clear-sighted and resolute superior and 
they adjusted themselves, aa bt*t ihuy could, to 
the new condition of things. The people hailed 
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the change as a god-send. Another thing he did 
was to take down depositions with hia own hand 
in English and check those taken by the clerks in 
the vernacular. This was another blow to them. 
They could no longer fit in the evidence to their 
pre-arranged conclusions or improve on it an they 
thought fit ; and the flood-gates of corruption 
were thus shut up once for till 
He did not give up the pageant of the torch- 
light salaam. Only instead of inaugurating the 
day’s proceeding! it now ended them. True, it 
was a relic of oriental pomposity ; hut it would 
uot do to abruptly disturb the time-honoured 
associat ions of the people with the prestige of the 
office, and with true insight he thought he might 
humour tho harmless projudicos of tho people and 
prew 'dignity' in the service of * efficiency. ’ 
And the young Tahsildar — a Tahsildar at 28 was 
a phenomenon in those days — carried himself so 
well in the traditions of the office chat the public 
exclaimed iu well -pleased accents, " How glorious 
is the Court of the youthful Tahsildar ? It is 
like the durbar of the celestials 1 " 

It was the year of the Great Exhibition in 
the Crystal l’alace, and Saahiah appropriately 
commenced his regime with a loyal tribute to 
Her Moat Gracious Majesty Quocn Victoria. 
All parts of India vied with one another in 
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contributing their quota to the success of the 
Exhibition initiated by Prince Albert, and Ma 
sulipatam busied herself co send her mile. In 
her palmiest days Masulipatam was lamed for her 
akill in cotton fabrics. Weavers and dyers form- 
ed a large portion of her inhabitants, as they 
do still. She stood, without a rival in the ana 
of weaving, printing, bleaching, washing and 
dressing cloths. Her chintzes had a great reputa- 
tion for the freshness and permanency of their 
dyes ; the colours became alter washing brighter 
than before. Muslim and chinutw, calicos, 
mndnpoUama, tartans, ginghams, towol* and table- 
linen— all of very superior style— were turned 
out from her looms and catered to the artistic do 
mantis of wealth anil luxury at home and abroad. 
The excellence of her manufactures attracted 
early European settlers and the Dutch, the English 
and the French established their earliest factories 
here. Tho name liuitin is held by some, who 
do not pin their faith to Marco Polo, to owe iw 
origin to the birth-place of tho manufacture— 
Masula— an abbreviated form of Masulipatam* 

• feta Karoo Polo, - A* Marti (In Tnrkbli Asia) all the oJoIli.of 
gold sol eilk tt«l >r* oalUd Af.u.ltur Homa-lo" IV Edinburgh 
lterKw roifed from thin U> tbe coooltitfon Dial. Oil. lUWmeot of 
Marco Polo -w proof >i»« Jfv-llx a tore diDoreol mooning 
freo wlifct ll hu now, II It onnccotrary, in iho faro of n more 
wloul derivation, to pmarako any neb tnnltfca ia 'ho risciScn- 
Iloo of ti, oocd. Bat. *n forget «l.ui ntiDolCglMe and Iralcograpbon- 
bnve cnferiod and given currency to tna error 
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At any rate the word Mull, denoting a superior 
cotton fabric, is doubtless derived from MuUavole, 
a large village near Musulipatam, where it was 
first woven; and calico, presumed by etymo- 
logists to have taken its name from Calicut 
whence it was exported, is believed by the more 
knuwiug to be a corruption of CaLam tttri — calom 
signifying the reed pen used'ia calico print. 

But the fair name of Maaulipatam rested not 
on the slender foundations of philological caprice. 
Her own products— fabrics of exquisite work- 
manship— spruad her fame far and wiuo. 

The days of her glory are gone. Her manu- 
factures and trado huvo decayed. Manchester 
has swallowed up her industries ; the power-loom 
has rung the knell of the hand-loom. Art has 
died and given place to Philistinism; mid un- 
like the woalthy nobles and rulers of the land 
who munificently patronised indigenous art, not 
from necessity alone but out of geuuine love 
and a senso of duty, their desoendents ignore 
tastes and traditions alike and dismiBa all auch 
considerations as sentiment. 

In 1851 Masulipatam had not lost all truces of 
her splendour and she gathered up her skirts to 
make a fitting offering to her Sovereign Queen. 
A Committee was organised for the purpose with 
Sashiah as its guiding spirit ; the weavers of the 
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town were set to work and a palmy- posh (mean- 
ing bed-coctr )^- the best piece of calico-printing 
known for a hundred years — was prepared and 
sent, with othor specimen* of local art, to the 
Exhibition and for the gracious acceptance of 
Her Majesty. Warm acknowledgment* with 
medals and other tokens of commendation were 
received in due course and sent a flutter through 
the heart of the expiring art. To Snshiah such 
a happy commencement of his Tahmldarahip 
appeared both gruouful nud auspicious. 

The drat thing to engage his attention after 
the reform* in the otHoe was tho question of 
public security. For some time past there had 
boon frequent cores of burglary in the town— 
more than two hundred of them. Not a day 
passed but one house or uuot her was broken into. 
There was, evidently, an organised gang of burg- 
lars and it was correctly surmised that thcro 
were some in tho town who supplied the gang 
with the necessary information and who had a 
finger iu tho pie. The people were alarmed. 
Sashiah wan sorely exercised, lie was, by virtue 
of his place, the head of the police; and it be- 
hoved him to trace the burglaries aud bring the 
authors to book. A few suspected characters 
were caught hold of and their houses searched ; 
but nothing could be found. Soahiah never let 
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the matter drop from his mind. By persistent 
effort he succeeded in gelling a clue. A Brahman 
copyist in hie own office — an astute old fox with 
a veneer of respectability — was in league with the 
villains and regularly received the stolen property 
and found means of disposing of it long after the 
suspicions ware lulled and far awny from the 
scene of their labours. Saahiah was n good 
judgo of character and wua able to seo through 
the man. lie pounced upon the hardened sinner 
one morning when he least expected such a clap. 
A thorough search was Instituted ; Seihlali him- 
self was on the spot and hundreds of things 
were ferreted out — women's elothoa, plates and 
trinkets— quite a cart-load of them. The whole 
town gathered on the premises and wore busy 
identifying thoir long-lost tilings with unspeak- 
able joy in their eyes. A preliminary enquiry 
was made und through this wretched agent, the 
gaug were traced to their lair and the whole 
party were committed to the Sessions. There 
they received their deserts. Burglary thus came 
to be a thing of the pant and the now head of 
police came to be the talk of the day. 

Another piece of work that fell to him ul this 
time deserves mention here, as illustrating his 
tact and ability to cope with an emergency. The 
Muhammadans of Masulipatam (or Bunder) were 
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numerically strong and not over-solicitous to 
abide by ibe law of the land. There were two 
factions of them between whom no love was 
lost. A long-standing and bitter dispute between 
them as to the right of precedence m religious 
precessions bad gone up to the Sudder Adawlut 
Court of Justice and decision had been givun 
against the party that, by the logic of superior 
physical forco, had long been exercising the 
right. The festival of Mohorrum was at hand, 
mid tho Tuhiildar win. entrusted with the duty 
of seeing that it went oil without a bitch and the 
party m whose favour the Court had decided had 
their long withheld rights secured to them, if 
possible without an appeal to soldiery. It was 
a delicate commiwion to execute. On the day 
of the procession the more powerful, though the 
Ices rightful, party mustered strongly, took earlier 
possession of the field and with set faces and a 
threatening look and with drawn awords in their 
hands took a determined stand in the first ranks 
of tho procession, that is, immediately in front of 
the B&rA Im&m that headed the solemn train 
in a gorgcouB sedan. The head of police had 
taken the necessary precautions and could, if 
necessary, appeal to the forco of arms ; but before 
resorting to this extreme resource, he tried to see 
wbai more conciliatory methods could effect. 
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He accordingly pointed out to the aggTetwora the 
value of ohedience to the orders of the Govern* 
ment ; but they would not budge an inch. Ho 
theu quietly aud secretly took the chief moulois 
and priests into confidence and by fair words 
firmly npoken secured their co-operation. On 
his representation tho sedan- bearers silently and 
imperceptibly drew back with the sodan, and a 
small space was cleared between the sedan and 
the aggressive party, who were looking /vrwrd 
for any signs of opposition. The more influen- 
tial ruprceunutivei of tho rightful section wuro, 
by meins of a preconoorted understanding, 
brought together without exciting much suspi- 
cion aud accommodated in tho intervening apace. 
Tho procewion was thus aninothly formed and the 
Tahlihlar gave the order for the train to move 
on. " CA nlo " he said in a firm tono, and briefly 
addressing the armed sepoys whom he hnd osten- 
tatiously caused to be paraded in the foreground 
he ordered them to fire on the least symptom of 
disturbance. The mutinous faction, thus out- 
witted and cowed, sullenly moved on. The de- 
termined front of the young Tnhsildar had carried 
tho day. The royrmidonB of law woro ordered to 
walk up and down tho streets all night without 
intermission ; and the Tahsildar himself hold 
Court all night with more than the usual display 
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but the day— rather the night— passed oB' quiet- 
ly, without any further necessity for liis inter- 
ference. 

In 1852 Saahiah took the census of the town 
of Masulipatam— a self-imposed task. It was 
altogether a now idea at the time. It was only 
in 1887, sixteen years after the notion had sug- 
gested itself to Sashiah and been immediately 
acted on by him, that the Government of India 
first instituted a ccnstu of the several Provincea. 
Sashiah’s heart was 9et on improving the moral 
tone of the town ; ho thought of it day and night 
aud his lmsy brain was for some days devising 
ways and means and it struck him that if ho had 
for his guidance some statistics with regard to 
the sovoral families in the town, tboir numerical 
strength, occupation, means and sources of liveli- 
hood, he might hit upon some definite pro- 
cedure IT* had of course road of such statistics 
being collected in Europe and America and ho 
resolved to try the experiment, within his juris- 
diction. 

He accordingly put some of his raeu to this 
work. The progress, however, was slow and the 
results, such as had been achieved, could not be 
very well relied on. The people* were not over- 
zealous to bo counted aud marked. 

Indians are essentially conservative. Dcpar- 
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tures from mamul , the moat evidently reasonable, 
aic looked upon with diatruat and suspicion. 
This particular movement had, besides, an ugly 
look about it in the eyes of the people. In the 
first plaoe it was a Sircar arrangement set on 
foot by a 6'ot*rmn«w ojfic.&r. Who knew but 
the inspiration cauio from higher sources P What 
could it mean but an attempt to throw some 
additional burden on the people P— a poll-tax in 
nil probability? Tho wiseacres of the baaaar 
grayely shook their heads and hinted that it 
could bode no good. And then, the idea of 
drawing the ladies from their seclusion and 
putting on record their nature and ’.heir age ! 
Again could such a boastful display of their 
plentiful progeny, their woalth and all, bo ac- 
oeptablo in tho oyoa of God ? Was it not a flying 
in the face of Providence P Was it not iuviliug 
tho wrath of God on their vainglory } 

Sashiah accurately guaged the feelings of th e 
people; he went in person among them and 
assured them, with the charm of mannor peculiar 
to him, that no harm was meant. But they had 
their own misgivings and could not be brought 
to supply correct accounts. Saahiali went from 
house to house and took the enumeration himself. 
The Kmtutnift in special brought their hereditary 
dodges into play. One of them had omitted to 
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mention a child of his ; the omission was detect- 
ed and the man wan questioned. “ What ! Sir," 
he exclaimed in surprise and with vehement 
gesticulation, “it is a child but a year old. To 
think of including such an mnocent little thing 
in the catalogue, such a tender chicken— a perfect 
stranger to the sins of this earth 1 It 1ms done 
nothing to lie treated thus." Another had art- 
fully contrived to send a few member* of the 
family out of the house ; when the thing was 
found out ho said, " To be sure, Sir, you don’t 
moan to include even those who are abeont from 
homo, They are not in. You may search the 
house through, 8ir, and satisfy yourself if neces- 
sary. 1 1 is hardly fair to put in even the absentees." 
A nw/iet, pon-raender of his own office, oould 
not persuade himself to give the number or the 
names of the women in his housohold. It was 
not chivalric, he held, to bring the fair sex into 
tho book and record their ways. Sashiah couhl 
thoroughly appreciate tho humours of tho situa- 
tion. Without resorting to threats or severe 
methods he cleverly played off the neighbours 
one agaiust another. However reluctant to 
speak of themselves and their family, the people 
suddenly discovered a zeal for veracity when 
the interests of the neighbours were concerned. 
The results of the operation were thus easily 
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checked aud verified. Saahiah drew up, for 
his own benefit, a clear and analytical report 
on the .statistics thus collected and was enabled, 
iti future, if anything happened out of the way, 
to lay his finger on the sore spot and devise a 
speedy remedy. 

In one short, year Saahiah had done much for 
the town ; corruption in the office had been put 
down,- public security had been rmtored; by 
personal supervision he hud checked the abuse* 
that wore going on in the salt pan* ; while assidu- 
ously guarding the interests of tho Government 
he had at the same time mado himself popular 
with all classes of people and oamed a name for 
unswerving rectitude. The Colloctor, now Mir. 
T. D. Lushiugton, had a high opinion of his 
character and abilities, as the following extract 
from a letter by V. Ramiengar from Nellore 
shows : — 



" I m oartuinlj- not prepared to »w» you away 

from your regular port, and making Jamabundy at Nund*- 
ginah. The faol ihowi tho ortimition Ln o-hioh you aw 
held and I hopo to «*e you toon bear tho moro cuphoneous 
appellation of " Native Cot!-*:4or' , M Hbnrirtedare are termed 
by n recent rircilar from tho Board ’ 

Well might Ramiengar speak of the incideut 
in this commendatory slraiu. Jamabundy in 
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those days was more arduous aud taxing than it 




land-holders settle their dues to the Government, 
have their titles renewed and bring their griev- 
ances of the year for redrew. The Civilians of 
those days— they were Haileybury men— were 
kind-hearted and sympathetic, having lived long 
enough in the District to know the people and 
their ways and took an almost paternal interest 
in the welfare of those entrusted to their charge ; 
they were personally acquainted with the more* 
influential of the people and had evidently more 
faith in patriarchal authority than In Govern- 
ment by red-tape. During the tour of Jama- 
brndy the people came face to face with him and 
spoke to him of their wants and requests. Their 
talc# were heard with patience and even indnl- 
gonoe and such redrew as was deemed just and 
feasible was given and the satisfied parties receiv- 
ed pan tvpari* from the Sm-ar and retired in poace 
and contentment. If they felt aggrieved and 
thought that justice had not been done them, they 
refused to receive the pan rnpari ; theu the au- 
thorities had tough work to do. The teal of a 
successful ./ama/witfy lay in the p aWadarahonour- 

" • Pa*n> pari in Hlndualanl mum • tittal-iu* ' obteb fa|dv«c U> Um 
gue«t« t® ovtry futi.occuilon timing Hindu* »nd Xumtnuii. 
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iug without exception the Sircar present of pan. 
The grumblera had to be conciliated ; arguuiouta 
and persuasive methods were adopted ; and con- 
cessions were, if necessary, granted and a con- 
cordat was ultimately arrived at. Then the pan 
eupari came once moro into request and sealed 
the reconciliation. All '.Ilia required much deli- 
cacy and tact, and a Tahaildar who was entrusted 
wfth this responsible work and passed through 
the ordeal unscathed might well bo considered 
to have added u feather to his cap. 

Another evout that took place about this time 
also bears testimony to the confidence t opened 
in him by the Collector About the clow of 1 86 1 
Mr. E.W. Bird, Head AsiistantCollfctorofNulloro, 
was appoint**! Special Assistant to Masulipatara 
to try cum* under Regulation DC of 1822, the 
materials for which had been collected by 
Mr. Walter Elliot, Ctomuussionor. 

In 1852, Mr. Bird wound up his special work 
and sent in an elaborate report to the Collector, 
aud Sashiah'a services were required by the Col- 
lector who had to deal with the report and decide 
the destinies of the delinquents. This was work 
of a confidential nature and it is needless to state 
that Sashiah acquitted himself in the task with 
bis usual zeal, and the opportunity thus afforded 
of coming in close contact with Mr. LushingtOD 
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enabled him to make a very favourable impression 
on the Collector's mind. 

In 1853, Sashiah was deputed ou special duty 
under the Head Assistant Collector. This occu- 
pied him for the greater pare of the year. Peti- 
tions and apjteals that had been for sonic years 
past presented to tho Collector lay in the office 
undisposed of. It was not however through any 
fault of tho presidium officer. Mr. Lushingfon 
and Mr. Porter before him had both to work 
almost single-handed. They had no trusted 
native lieutenants ; the Outchary was inefficient- 
ly officered. With tho most strenuous efforts they 
could hardly keep pneo with the work thrown 
on their hands. Arrears accumulated with 
years and presented a formidable pile of paper 
bundles— appeals aud petitions. The bundles 
had latterly developed a vigorous tendency 
to multiply. They were au eye-sore— a stand- 
ing— rather growing— reproach unpleasantly 
reminding the Collector of duties unfulfilled. 
Mr, Lushington often thought of it— one can 
not be sure that he did not dream of it— anti 
at last found a way out of the difficulty. 
Thom was Mr. Holloway, the new Head Assistant 
Collector, an officer even then reputed to be 
of exceptional abilities aud capacity for work 
— who is still remembered ns one of the most 
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brilliant Judges of the High Court of Madras. 
Mr. Luflhington had the bundles packed up 
securely, transferred them to a cart, where they 
were not lodged without some pressure, and des- 
patched them under the custody of an office- 
clerk to the Hoad Assistant. The huge pile with 
the custodian safely reached the destination. It 
was enough to stagger any one luoa resourceful ; 
bui Mr. Holloway received the commission with 
a grim smile of welcome ; he wrote to the Col- 
lector for the services of a competent assistant, 
and Baahiah was placed for an indefinite period 
at his disposal. Then the formidable bundles 
wore tackled and subjected by Saahiah to a 
preliminary operation of sifting. Paper after 
paper was gono through and docketed ; the sub- 
ject of each petition succinctly set forth in is 
register; frivolous appeals and petitions wore 
separated from the more important ; some of ths 
petitioners hnd died ; others hail waited and 
given up all hopes of being heard or getting 
justice ; others had thought better of their re- 
quest* and never turned up iu answer to the sum- 
mons ; a few claims hud lapsed and others luul 
been barred in other ways ; many of the petitions 
were magisterial complaints Ben: 
hence not worthy of accepts 
cases required scrut’ 
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be sot aside. Then the cases that remained were 
gone into by the Head Assistant who heard such 
parties as presented themselves and meted out 
such justice as the requirements of each case 
demanded. The rejected petition* still lay in the 
office rooms — a heavy encumbrance. The clerk in 
charge offered to take them back to the Collector 
and free himself of hi* responsibility Rut Mr. 
Holloway thought otherwise ; he made a pile of 
them all and committed them, in the presence of 
Baihiah and the clerk, to the tender mercies of 
fire. Th* damns leaped up and crackled and 
threw out their shining tongues in evident relish 
of the oblation, and in u few momnnts nothing 
was left of the huge mart except a few handfuls 
of ashes. The clerk in charge who had formed 
no idea of such a summary disposal was frightonad 
out of bib wits ; with a vacant and scared look 
he witnessed the destructive proceedings. Hi* 
looks oxprc»ed a eilont protest, but he was 
terribly afraid of live strong-willed Uead Assis- 
tant • he wrung his hands and sent up a mute 
appeal to Sasliiali. How was he to account to 
the Collector for the bundles that, had been en- 
trusted to his care F Then Mr. Holloway drew 
up a short report of how he had disposed of the 
papers, absolving the clerk of all share iu the 
final proceedings and sent him back with the 
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assurance of security. ' Holloway's disposal of 
post petitions ' has passed into h proverb. 

Barly in 1853 Hashish's wife was ready to 
join him and he accordingly went down to Madras 
and took her to Maaulipatam. Already he had 
made a name for intellectual and moral worth of 
a high order aud tho name had passed beyond 
tho narrow limits of his District and reached the 
influential circle* at the Presidency town, and 
Mr. T. Pycroft, now Chief Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Madras, waa eager to avail himaolf of 
the "services of xurh a capable offloar. It is to 
this circumstance that Mr. G Norton alludea in 
his letter to Bashiih on tho evo of Ids final depar- 
ture to his null vc shoros 

Al' Hu, ISM .tf«urA, 1«M. 

Mt Di*b 8*autAU, 

[ vm* unablr to answer your nlftctirmnt* letter when f 
iveeirad it — Ixdng so avnrwlielaied by tlii* Inutla of iny ttiul 
lnva of India end of parting with no many fivmdi. No 
ox|«ewion of the esieom which hin rwolml mr from Hi- 
ndi vm at Urge or from any clans h»< hmohod my limit 
mom roroibly than yours nnd a few other* from Proficient* 
of n «imilnr tenor you !inrr always liaJ a prominent pl«o> 
in my rvgnid and I know you will nlways keep it. Proo<ed 
only, and in yonr present principles, nnd you “ill 

bo nn hononr to the school, end I truxt to the fxnnmunitr 
also, mid «rtuimy to your farnfly sivJ friends, Almuir 
your reputatka not only for intollocUul eminence, tat also 
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for underiMing integrity and Ivcwounible filing*, hn» earned 
» denim in influential quarter* to forward you in life and 
niee you to diatinction. You probably, therefore, will soon 
find yoareelf at Madras. If bo. join a noble band of your 
#eUow-«iuntryiii-n in ttieir labour* of Bodal advancement 
bjii) reform*. Biert your utmost Influenoe to prvawrvc union 
among them Proteot my good name and give the follow 
honour to three who rairpaaB my r Aorta in niece**, though 
not in real. Ramomber too that whiln I yet live, I doeiro 
to prove the native'* fnend by any nervloee yet in ray power 
to render them. 

And lastly believe me ever, 

Your attached friend, 

Um. NORTON. 



Mr. l’ycroft offered him * pines in tlio 
Government office and wrote to him to »tart at 
once and take up tho appointment ; but Bullish 
could bo ill-spared from the District just then ; 
the petition work had bcon ontruited to him 
and he hail to bring it to n rutisfaotory clotso 
before he could think of joining hie new duty. 
Mr. Py croft allows:! him a few months to finish 
this work ; meanwhile ho would keep the place 
reaerved for him. Nothing could be kiuder. 
Sashiah workod double tides to wind up his 
engagement and about the and of the year he 
hoped to have done with it. and leave for Madras. 

Mr. Lushington, however, was unwilling to 
lose his services and accordingly wrote to Mr. 
Pycroft. Mr. Pycrofl wrote back to Saahiah 
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“ Mr I/uhington wrote to rue a ton- day* aio», ei’inns- 
mg hi* with to retain roa in hi* Diatrict, but I told him 
in reply that however much I might regret putting him to 
ineonver.ienoe, I ooulci not forego your aervkw in the 
Government office. 

1 shall therefore still hopo to boo you Mt Mudnia by 
Christ tom " 

Between Mr. Luahlngion, who would not part 
with him, and Mr. Pyoroft who would not release 
hilii from the engagement, Saahiah wan in a 
dilemma. Seldom ha- recognition that come* to 
unaided merit placed any one in more delicate 
circumatancei. Saahiah wrote to Mr. Elliot for 
advica; theCommisaionorfor tho Northorn Circara 
counselled him to stick to Manuliputam. Snehiah 
wrote back to Mr, Pyoroft and referred to the 
viowa of Mr. Elliot. Bu: Mr. Pyoroft was inex- 
orable ; ho expreued hia lentimente to Saahiah 
in tho following letter 

Mi. Dins, fitnur, lit, 186* 

B&aBlui, 

1 motived yesterday your letter of the Sflth ultimo. 1 
cnntvo* enter upon t review of Mr. Elliot* a observation* to 
you a* to jour remaining at Mnaulipstsu. I am only my 
gptiM rally that, with every m|wct to Mr Elliot’* view* L 
cannot ‘bare in them 1 do not. coauiidr* you at all bound 
to continue at Bunder— ind**d the obligation, In my judg- 
ment, i« ju*t tho other way and after the length of time that 
you bare, with the full knowledge of your Immediate *ipe- 
riar Mr Lushlngtoa, been under an engagement to join the 
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Government office aud the arrangement* that I Iwvn m»to 
from bine to time fur firing Mr. Luahingtoa the benefit of 
yuar aervieai u long u pouible, it in incumbent on you to 
comedown hero— unlew I eoe fit to give you up — *i>d thin, 
much u I any regret the inounronieut* that I mayocavrion. 
I cannot content to do. 

You mint however judge fur youmrlf. I nhkll liot blame 
you for any decuioii at which you may arrive, for 1 aball 
be ami that it ho* been aiuaaunlioudy farmed— but my 
opinion and withe* aw iw I hare above Mated, 

Your friend, 

T. PYCHOPT. 

Mr. Lushington solved the difficulty by offer- 
ing SaHhiuh the place of Nitib Shorlsladar, which, 
al tliin lime, fell vacant. 

In offering the appointment, Mr. Lunhiugton 
wrote 

" I now offer to you tho appointment of Naib 

Slieratmlnr, helWing that from yimr qualification* you are 
In every way well fitted for the office. 

Thai offer in made to you with the entire appro- 

botion of the Commie* ioner, who at wm-iderable incon- 
venient 1 .* to himeelf originally allowed you to leave bi« offlim 
to btxnne Tahtrildar of Mwiilipatara— both became ho knew 
that a Tahmldarehip wa* the bert opening for your future 
advancement, and b*&ure in tho utterly deinoniliaal xtaie 
of the Public Serricc in thi« nintrict, ho lioped to introduce 
a wan of a different *tamp. wboie abilitio*. oducation and 
moral principles would alike oomnuud rwpect. 

Now tlml tlie diBmutuil of the late Ilnad 8heri»tedar baa 
bwm ordered. the reformation of metier* in this DUtrrict 
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emit ooami*n<x«. If you accept thii o (Boe, a wide field of 
useful aa* iu>d for achieving distinction is thrown open to 
you »t on unusually airly ago, and I feel that your tarviooi 
will Iw of twy great ImporUnoe to the administration of 
affair* in this District. 

1 make you the offer in tin* mine spirit in which the 
Onuuiloiorbir promoted your tnuwfcr from HU oilier 
believing that your acceptance of it will Iw bumiAdal both 
to ynuiwlt and to the Public ferric* nnd hoping that it 
wig l>d iu your power at onoo to accept it. 

Apart ftwa tb» puwpectlve ndmntagw «hioh a fJheriit*- 
doniiip obtained at in early period of life bald* wit, 1 would 
mention that I hope ia the ivvi.sd Moywisnbitul.* of thi* 
District to eeouh* an inorawn iu tbr alary attaching to f ho 
office of Naib-riheriMAdur * 

With such u tempting aflor (the new place 
carried a salary of He. 17ft, i.e., Hh. 7ft over 
his pay as Tahaildar and a promite of inc roast*, 
beside* being the immediate atepping atone 
to the Mead Sheriitadarabip), the balance of 
hie mclinadons leant on the aide of Mnsuli- 
pntam, Saahiah placed the whole matter before 
Mr. Pycroft and expressed his readinose to bo 
entirely guided by him, though he respectfully 
begged permission to indicate which way his 
own inclinations lay. Mr. Pycroft wrote back iu 
reply : — 
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Mamas, Ftbnmty 7th, Iflfi-I. 

Bashiab, 

Your letter of the Slat ultimo hue juil reached me. After 
wfant you lay in it I would not wieh to prevent your accept- 
ing the Naili-HhcriUad&nhip however much T may regre* to 
lorn you for toy own office. I truet that you will Ilka your 
new honourahle.und important pent. That you will do credit 
to it 1 do nr* trvrt P« 1 fed 0“'" <**•*'* ‘l 1 *' . vou 

Your friend, 

T. PYUHOPT. 

a 

The problem wns thus MtUfantorily solved and 
lie accepted the offer of Mr. Lusbington, who, in 
appointing him to the place, wrote 

An» T1ATATT SA*UI*«, 

You are well aware of all that ha* oocunvd in thi* Di» 
f.iiut, ilnca ywi »nt»redlt in 1K81 n*a eubonlinals in the 
iwUhliebinnnt of tho Commlanioner, and of the rmmlt of the 
inretligaUoni which hare Ud to thn diumln-il and punlah- 
nent of eo iwny of thr old PuhUo Servant, of all nuike 
commencing with the corrupt Hred 8 hen*tad»r,— Knniniiuja 
Kow--«nd no further allude >n to them np|ieara n-r--«arv on 
the prevent ocoamcin. 

tV Iwn tho Couiuuieioner became uwore of tho utterly do- 
moralind Mule of tlm native Public Servioo in thi* Dixlrict, 
he recommended you lor the office of TahiUilar <ir Mmndipn- 
tom, became ha ho|»d that while your ability and education 
rendered you well calculated to fill mmh nn appointment at 
an unusually curly age, you would bring to the dumbarge ol 
your dutiee the more rare qtnlifiaation of integrity ai.d ele- 
vatwl principle* The appointment woe intended both to 
advance thn public good and your own interett* mid to allow 
the r fleet of the education which you liad roorarod. 
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In tlie higher appointment now oonfomd (ai you by me, 
with the entire »i<protul of tho Commiieioner, yon will hnve 
a wider Held for the exhibition of yoir abilities and qualifica- 
tion!, awl l trut*. that you will by your conduct ever show 
to your countrymen that among the fruit* af the ejoelleut 
udwiitiuii imparted to you at the Mmlwi Uniwuwty, you 
have brought tbe rare virtue of high integrity, abhorrence 
of all roulmwtion and diahoncaty j and n dotetnunatka not 
only to be pure veurwlf, but to check and denouno* the 
mlaoondcot ol all other., placed in .ubonlinate portion. In 
the Maaulipatam Di-lrict, whoever they may be. 

• ♦ • ♦ • 

He wh Naib-Sheristodar for barely a roar. 
Though ha whs now in a place which darned 
prewar dignity mid higher emolument*, his work 
wad comparatively lighter; but he could never 
ait idle and lake Ilia ease ; work, work that 
required intelligence and u firm will, watt hin ele- 
ment and he must be improving himulf or thoM 
about him The diary which he was regularly 
keeping at thia period records, one day like an- 
other, a continuous round of work from 7 a.m. 
to 9 or 10 p.m. 

Uc had established, when he settled as Tahsil- 
dar, a Debating Society at Masulipatain The 
leading Club at Madras, of which lie had been 
the Secretary, was, as lie learnt, yet thriving 
well and doing useful work. One of his friends 
and school-mates — V, Shadagopacbarlu, who 
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afterwards became a distinguished Vakil and 
member of t.he Madras Legislative Council— 
wrote to Saahiah iu or.e of his letters : — 

" Komt Reading Club i» going on m uiual. Th.> nwulunt 
Proicient* have thrw or four month* ago formed thorn- 
■rivet into a oIm* fur ttudjing Shakespeare, 4* . under 
Mr. Powell. We are to raw* onw ■ fortnight. Wo went 
i.lm*gh 'The Merry Wire* of Wind, w' mid 'The Taming 
of the Shrew.’ Now they have, T think, taken up Hhoridan * 

So hi* follows at Madras wore, under capablo 
guidance, brushing up and improving their ac- 
quaintance with the English Classics. Flo Would 
rot lag behind hi* Madrai friends and ho spared 
no paitj* to make tlie Debating Society til Miwuli- 
pHtam an efficient instrument of eelf-improve- 
inent and culture. Papers and periodicals were 
sent for ; mooting* wore often hold, whuu there 
were discussions and readings from choice 
authors. He got his English frionds to take an 
interest in tho proceedings of the society and 
occasionally preside or lecture in the meetings. 
In this work he was warmly helped by Mr. 
G. A. Ballard, Assistant Collector of tho District, 
who always treated Sashiah as a friend and equal. 

Sashtah did not coniine himself to routine 
work. He cook up important revenue problems, 
studied them intelligently and arriving «i sound 
and statesmanlike views, placed them before his 
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English friends and official superior*. Many au 
intellectual joust passed between himself and 
Mr. Holloway, the Head Assistant Collector, each 
of whom had come, in the petitiou work, to know 
and respect the talents of the other. It was 
Sashiah’s ambition to secure the approbation, so 
hard to win, of such a competent critic and to 
him he submitted the more important of his re- 
ports anil memorandums for Miiggostion and 
amendment. This relationship of the intellect 
was a souroo of mutual gratification and conti- 
nued till March 1865 when Mr Holloway wout 
away on promotion. That Mr. Holloway had 
great regard for Nmdiiah can be seen from the 
following extract from a note of V. Bhndagopa- 
r.harlu : — 

Mr. Jlollowuy t» now how. I waa gnitiUcd to lirar from 
him Rich a good account of you that I thought I oould with 
wbnnUg. richnngi! position, witii you. I do not rwxillreft 
nil ho tuitl of you, eiopt on* thing, i*. that you iuv a 
“ perfect icontlnmnii.” 

About Baahlah'a grasp of English idiom Mr. 
Holloway depressed liimsoif in a note to Sashiah, 
“ You write remarkably well and your knowledge 
of our language is altogether remarkable. Hut 
take my advice and endeavour to divest yourself 
of a little fluidity and grandiosity of expression 
which I meet here and there in your official style." 
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In January 1855 the Head Sheriatadar foil ill 
and took leave of absence ; he was expected to 
return to duty about, the month of April ; mean- 
while, Sashiah was asked to do the work of both 
the Nuib and the Head Shuristadar. The perma- 
nent incumbent was still badly off in April and 
■ought for and obtained continuation of leave 
for a long period and the arrangement under 
which Saahiah looked after both duties waa con- 
tinued an allowance of R« 8f> being granted 
to him for this additional responsibility. 

Hi" friend Madhava Roo's letter to him from 
Trer mdrain On hearing of his rapid tiso dcwrvas 
quotation 
Mr 

I isijoioed to h-ir that -o mrly you urv iu tin- liijflnK 
l>c«t .o.-niblo to mHvm In th* R*r*nur lino. Timm i« not 
Cho Uni doubt that you de»>rro 4 ftir higW. IVrlupi net! 
probat>t7. ypu will bn iho main* of op-nlaj to our oomitiy- 
limn tl.« hig i"» wnlkiof th.' •mic*. Pun urn pmlnbly diw- 
lined to «iUr them flrrt, bidding your biw.br-m to follow 
you ( 

You will bo flwi to hour that F hart been scfircely lew 
pitw^Tous. I fin now n Dcwan PoIsIlw on a *nlary of 
Ri. 000 |Mr month. llei* is a tangible instance of th* 

bounty of Pnjvidenoe. FTaring gimi in** a !r*£* family, it 
wm new wry to provide ransns of supporting ir. m we and 
comfort. 

Wo are healthy and happy. Six toiom of both suxo* aill 
mo father in eloquent and melodious amfiwion ! ! 
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I am most im«uni» to know all tho [articular* of your 
aylfiro. To how muny mbjculodo you giro the law in your 
family V 

It it run* y«uw *iur« you Uift Malrua and your friend". 
When nr* yon to ririt '.horn again ? 

Ju»t ii» 1 am writing our Dowun‘« fxllinin-lnu ia looldnff 
on s an old mun bending (no, I an wrong ; lie dot" not 
W) under tho weight of four »ci»re. 1I« lia. h«ui <i|"'ah- 
lug very highly of your nhllilio* and raro virtue., tntli public 
and ‘private. That you should luvi* nci|ulr.Hl .noli high re- 
putation in a utruigo country and amkUt -Imuger., u ho may 

j*»li>u* and an. ion* of you, epiokt volume*, 

• • • • • 

Hi* H|gW» nno- »h«n jntillf tnlfl mr llul inv mUry 
ul B*. 00" i- rigulalol nt tho ruto of oiu< hundred fortaoh 
child. 1 aaid in iwjily tlint if that uiu the prlmdpl* of 
promotion, 1 could toon .mtill* rnyudf to further addilmna, 
till Hi. Higher*. U* oum|*'ll"d to own Idmwlf »ml gewuv.- 
•ily foiled ! 

• • • • • 

The |iorinniu'nt Shoristadar never recovered 
front bin illness ; he died on 18th August, 1855. 
Mr LushingUm was going nway on leave ; hut 
before going, he wrote lo Mr, J. Goldingham, who 
had succeeded Mr. Walter Elliot a* Commissioner 
fur the Northern Circa rx, proposing the perma- 
nent appointment of Sashiah m the Llead Sheris- 
tadar. 

The new Commissioner objected to tho ap- 
pointment of a junior like Sashiah, and in the 
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proceedings, dated Vizagapatun, 27th .Septem- 
ber, 1855 , Mated liU views thus: — 

“ In rvg»i\l to A Suliuilia permanently holding that oiBoe 
the ('omnuiaionrr fool* that to ooniinn him in it would h« 
unjiot to Id* senior*, if uiib can ho found In all reapeat* 
qualifltd to diftahargu it* dutio*. Snahiali’a period of 
amkv* trttond* to 7 year* only. It i* trao tlut u good 
eduiulion and nppUoatkii to duty Lure plooed him abovo 
nuiny who enter'd the Public Bervion hufotv him; Mill 
it i» not right Hut Urn cltim* of iiniority, when uounm|«ninl 
by Hum**, ihouhl lm entirely overlooked, 

Thu Comtnlailonn would wish the appdnltiMuL of HualilaJi 
to hr monsidnrrd with refciwnor to the above msuirk* '' 

Mr. James b'rasor, dto Sub-Collector who watt 
ill charge of the District, during the nbsonre of 
Mr. Lualiington, supported Mr. Lti/ihiogtou’s 
proposal in the follow ing nmnnor 

" I'K'in any own knowledge c.r tl« nominee I think it will 
b« difficult to find n prmau <»i mil quiliiW In all iwa(»uta 
lor (hr appointment though dinibU— qualified penon.ure t,. 
be hud wit Lout difflci illy. T aunt presume that M r. LuslilngUm 
in selecting Himhlah IuhI taken Into coruldornilon theelmm* 
nnd tltncM of Other cnmliiutc. from whom he mint doubt lew 
have received npplimticn* for the poet. I know of no other 
per* on wliwc gtmond qualification* will nt nil Uvr oompur- 
i-on with liis, and in addition to hi* libcnil nnd enlightened 
view' in revenue management generally, hia ruperienoj in 
and knowledge of this yiiatrics in| pnitioulnr render h» 
appointment to the pout to which ho ho« been nominated 
particularly dorirahle in my opinion. I tlmvfore beg to 
support Mr. I>u*biogton'» nomination." 
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Mr. Goldiughara reconsidered bis objections in 
the light of Mr. Fraser’s recommendations and 
continued Saahiah as Head Sheriaudar. 

Tlius in sever, years after lie entered service 06 
an humble clerk he had risen to one of tho topmost 
rungs of the official ladder, to the dignified station 
of Head Sherisudar of a District— risen not liv 
wealth, influence, “knee-tribute or prostration 
vile," but. by dint of honest, manly and intelli- 
gent work, by recognition that comes to work 
done for work's suite ami by watchfully U .lng at 
the flood the tide that leads on to fortune 




CHAPTER TV. 

“ A Nativb Coij.ectob." 

Sashiah refer* to bia confirmation in his diary 
in these simple terms: "5th Kovonibor'65, Monday. 
My confirmation : Proceeding* received." In 
what spirit he conceived of Ids duties and reapon 
•ibilitie# may be seen from the following prayer 
with which lie begins the diary for the next 
year 

“ I em humbly thankful to Tbr*. oh Omit J'Olicr of oil. 
tor all Thy nan. and niarciai and torgiieruix. tounnU nn un- 
uorlUy r*-rv«nr, ahnwn during Urn ywr now pnawd away. 
And I anli-al Thu humbly lor tho oontlnumioo of tho aamv 
fa mar anil Indulcvnoc In the ynir ju»t oomimmuod. Vonoh 
info lo Tliy wrwnt undiirOindlng ivrvr to walk. in Uu> |-«h» 
mo»t «x*|*thl« lu Thy night, ninonndy ami fi'orlowly. An 
Thou IimI iMgiiml i.i Idrw Thy •ri.oul with Minn liMlo 
pnwrr ami infliMiuw iiiiiwig man. «o hrlp him ol*» with the 
good to UM them n«*ll and never to abu«» tlnm." 

As Mead ShorUliular he was the confidential 
minister of the Collector and the virtual ruler of 
the District. He could now bring liia influence to 
bear on the administration of tlic entire District, 
and lie now did for it what lie had done in 
a more limited sphere aa Tahsildar. Ineffi- 
cient officers were gradually weeded out and rc- 
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p'-ar.B 1 . by younger, abler and more conscientious 
men. This was carried out slowly and an fair 
opportunities occurred— not with the indecorous 
haste or undue precipitancy of hot-blooded re- 
formers whoso real gets the better of I heir pru- 
dence. Honest and efficient work was recognised. 
This as well os the unconscious influence of an 
exceptionally ablo and pure souled officer nt the 
Head-quarters raised the tone of the service 
and made the District a model one in tunny 
respects. 

rite disposal of petitions next claimed hU at 
tendon. Ho had eovn the evil* of leaving coses 
to accumulate. Mr. Holloway's method, though 
it. hail broil sure, could not In* justified except 
under extreme pressure, RemiasriMs in tin* dis- 
posal of work had subjected Mr. Lushingtou to 
•overt cenauro from higher quarters sud earuod 
for him die nickuaine of Doublinglon. Apropos 
of this, Sir Henry Moingumety hnd expressed to 
SmIiUIi during an interview lie had with hitn at 
Madras while on short leave : " I would sootior 
come to a wrong conclusion than come to no 
conclusion at. all." Sir Henry's characteristic 
words hail made a deep impression on Sesbiah, 
who, even more so now than before, made it a 
point to seu that no arrears of work were allowed 
to stand and multiply. 
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The records of the Collector's office had been 
for many, many years past left to accommodate 
themselves as best they could in the office-rooms, 
and nil available comers had been appropriated 
by them and they lay pell-mell, and turned up 
in the most unexpected places. Reference to old 
record* had become almost impossible. Rata 
revelled in unmolested possession of this realm of 
chaos and frisked and danced and kept a |*rpu- 
tual feast amidst tho pilw of records. Ah a check 
on their inroads, an ‘official’ oat was maintained 
at a cost of three rupees a month. But the plan 
did not do. The official cat waxed fat (and 
philosophic) on tho allowance and hud little 
mind to imiddk with tho ways of rnts Mr. 
Fraser, tho Acting Colleotor, slopped the allow 
*nce on the principlu that It is only hungry 
cats that catch mice. Sashinh tried a surer plan 
and succeeded He set to work on this formid- 
able mass of records, had it. arranged in chro- 
nological bundle* and stowed away in a system a tic 
and orderly manner so os to facilitate easy re- 
ference. The rats did not evidently relish this 
new order of things and emigrated to moro con- 
genial environments* 

The traditional mode of conducting all office 
work at night by lamp-light, was still in 
vogue in the Collector's as well as all the caluq 
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offices. This was a great hardship to the parties 
that resorted to the courts- In magisterial cases 
the system opened a way l’or a good dual of corrup- 
tion. The peons were bribed and witnesses lay 
concealed in dark oorner* where they could over- 
hear evidence ami adjusted their testimony to what 
had transpired All this evil Sashiah had known 
as Tuhaildar and put down in hi* own cutohorry. 
Now that lie was Head 8heriatadarin which capa- 
city he could control the working of all the office* 
in tho District ho extended U» the Oolloctor'e 
ollicc and all tho taluq outohorriee the coheme of 
closing all office work hv dusk, which he had *o 
successfully enrried out in his own office asTahsil- 
dar. This arrangement afforded groat con- 
venience to the public in general and a whole- 
some check was plaood on malpractice and 
corruption. The fact that the saving in lamp-oil 
alone amounted to thousand* of RupoM a rear lu 
the District shows how late into the night had 
bccu carried the work of the day and what a 
great relief tho new arrangement was to the 
public servant* and the people at largo. 

Tho Sircar revenue was theu collected in kind 
under what was known as the Kyle system. 
Servants of the Government were present 
during the harvesting and the Government 
went shares on the produce harvested. This 
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waft ft very tedious and troublesome process and 
led to great abuses. To remedy the evils, 
another method — known aa the Anchana Newada 
system — division of produce on an ultimate of the 
probable crop— was introduced as an experimen- 
tal measure. This too did not work bettor and 
had to make room for the viUagt join/, r«nt oyttom 
(or payment in money of the commuted value 
of the Government share) whereby every land- 
holder of a village was responsible for the 
Sircar revenue both individually and collectively 
for the whole village. All those measures wore 
tried tentatively one after another ami found 
wanting till at last the Mulct a or a fixed money- 
rent was settled on the lands. These frequent 
changes might have unsetUod, if no; alarmed, the 
minds of the people, but for the confidence they 
had iu Saaliiah and til* tact with which he grad- 
ually prepared them for the several reforms. 

Hr not only stood well with the people, he was 
also in the good graces of his official superiors. 
Ho acted as the interpreter between the Govurn- 
miut and the people, and while zealously guard- 
ing the interests of both, displeased neither. 
The Collectors under whom he served have borne 
ungrudging testimony to his worth and services 
in their annual settlement reports. 

The secret of his success has been divined 
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with the true insight of a friend by Madhava Bao 
and cannot bo better expressed than in his words. 
Writing to Sashiah from Trevandram on the 30th 
January, lfi.VI, he says: — 

"They *»y you lire ah |xi««irful at Masuli|«tara. I can 
Hull imagine tlii» (or oio so ublo, to inlld and foigiviuif, mi 
npntf lit and brnrrolcnt »* yourwilf ii euiv to he treated with 
Ilia gwatwl himliiPM nn.l wtaara by your » ijirriow ” 

4t home he. granted no interview to visitors on 
official busines*. In tho evening*, after office work 
he spent an hour or two with a Sanskrit Pandit. 
Choice passages from Hannkrit Jxr.erutui* wore 
nail and oxplnined by the Pandit. Siuhiah took 
great intercut In these readings. Ho did not aim 
at a systematic, scholarly grasp of the language. 
His work in the office taxed all his energies, 
physical and intellectual, and all that lie wanted 
after a full day's work was relaxation. Cards, 
morry partic6. music and othor sources ofamuse- 
roont and recreation could havo been indulged in ; 
but his tastes did not lie in any of these direc- 
tions Conversation — intellectual conversation 

—was bin only luxury, and thusc readings with a 
learned Pandit and cliate with him mainly on 
literary topics served to give rest and variety to 
au overworked mind. The habit he now picked 
up of «i>er.(Iiiig an hour or two with a Pandit hus 
continued to this day. He knows, as no one else 
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can, the ways of the I’anilit, his strength and 
his weakness, his modes of reasoning and his 
methods of interpretation, his simplicity and his 
exaggerated style of speaking. But he admires 
the Pandit’s learning and looks on his foibles witli 
an indulgent eye mid delight* to dial with him 
and learn, instruct and be instructed. His ac 
quaintance, thus cultivated, with Sanskrit Liter- 
ature, ranges over a very wide variety of subjects ; 
his special attraction, however, was Indian 
metaphysics — not the higher flights of dialectical 
ingenuity hut the half poetical, half ratiodiuUive 
treatise* like Sankara’s Atmabodha, A<hwta- 
makaranda, whoso folicitou* similes and striking 
analogies hud an irresistible attraction for n mind, 
like his, cast in the mould of metaphor. And to 
tli is day he oould rocite verse after verso of 
these works, in an ondloss flow, with a relish 
that long familiarity has no way abated. 

It may bo incidentally mentioned here that it 
waa at this tunc that he took up n labour of love 
— a descriptive catalogue of all extant works in 
Sanskrit Litcraturo. This ho called " A walk 
through the flower-beds of Sanskrit Literature.” 
Ho drew up a list of all the works he came across, 
grouped them under the different headings 
Poetry, Logic, Grammar, Philosophy and so on ; 
wrote in Tclugu, against each name, a short sum- 
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mary of its contents, with a few remarks on its 
method and style. This catalogue, begun now, 
was added to in the course of hia wanderings 
during the Inflm Commission days, till the list 
dime up to 1500 work* in all Dr. Burnell of 
Oriental fame, Judge of Tanjore and a friend of 
Susliiah, happened to hear of this catalogue, and at 
his earnest request the manuscript was consign- 
ed to his scholarly care and is still perhaps to bo 
aoeu among the other looks of the Orientalist in 
the Hall* of the Kim India Library to which ho 
bequeathed his valuable collection. 

In 1856 ho desired to get a transfer to the 
Southern Districts. Hu had been long away from 
his native District ami from hi* people. Kira 
years and more of life ae Masulipatam had natu- 
ralised him to the District and ho had conic to 
love it with almost the lovo of a native. But his 
wifu and ngwl mother preferred, if it could bo 
managed, to go back and live amidst their own 
people. Sushiah could not ignore their reason- 
able dosiro and accordingly wished to secure a 
transfer. Mr. T. D. Lushinglon who had ap- 
pointed him to the Head Sheristadarship was at 
this time in England on furlough Sashiah with a 
rare delicacy of feeling thought himself bound to 
consult Mr. Lushinglon and have his permission 
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before he could take any steps in the matter. 
He accordingly wrote to Mr. Lushingtou who 
replied 

KarnKwnxn Bunn, 

HrA (Mubtr, ISM. 

" I must non- tell you that it «.*. with very great luncem 
that I rond that pM*g« i>f your letter of the IfltJi June in 
whloli you intimate your dean about h po*aibl* tianafar to 
Tanjore of yonnwlf i. Head Hlur.«t*l*r In lira •rent of m 
opportunity being open to you. I do not wi-h to any much 
about it. but whnteror you may do wlwn you are eoruider- 
ably more lulntmxl in life, I do not think that you ought 
to «H*h a nhnngt* from Mn«ull|)ntn«n at ptwunt. I need not 
lull von bow highly I v*lu» your lervioo*. I lutve •linwii 
my nppnvtttion of them to tb" full "itent of my power i 
but unqui'et'onnbly one of the point* iu your favour 
which wi» not without weight In my ortimntkm wiu the 
foot that you were in the prime of life* j — I fell, that, in 
inducting you fur the ofliw of Head Shcristadar, there «i> 
the great adrantnge, in addition to your other qualiflntimm, 
of there Lelug erery human probability of your being con- 
nooted with the Dietrict iu this important, poaition for a 
long weics of jmb, You or- n«ll aware that the UhtncC 
is one which U •neoeptibk of great improvement The 
Delta* of the Kri.brm and the flodavrry may become m> 
fertile u that of the Cauvery although we may not lire to 
•co tho complete change. Ycm hare a for bettor chance of 
doing #o than 1 hare, nnd if you uare for future fame I 
believe there is a wider opening in n Dietrict such on 
Mmulipatam, which haijunt begun to r* from a -date of 
citromo depreMion, than in one such as Tanjore, 

Having mentioned to you urn* of the view* which influ- 
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enwd nw in your nmuirution to your [>n**nt oJQoo, L Kliail 
not my mow tluui liut I do r od at all contemplate any *uoh 
contingency in rcgrurl rn mjwlf ai the tr.uwtVr to wkioli 
you allude. 0 

• • • • • 

Accordingly S&shi&h gave up the id<*a of a 
change for the present ami wheu immediately 
after u vacanoy occurred in iliu District ol" Tnnjore. 
hi*. friend liainiengar, aubHliviiionSheriatttdnf of 
Ndlorr-, got tho Tnnjore Head .Shnri»udnr*hip. 

The Ruvoumd li. T. Noble vu the pioneer 
of education in Mtuttflpatljn, and the Mission 
School he had established there was in ft very 
flourishing condition. In 1856 a few high caste 
student# of the inilitution were detained in tho 
Minslon house propamtory to baptiam. This 
event roused grow indignation among tho native 
community. A very influential meeting of tho 
unlive* wa* held to protest again*! it and concert 
measures to prevent a recurrence of the event. 
Sashiah presided over the deliberations ; large 
funds were nubsoribml on the spot and more were 
promised. A Hindu High School was started, 
a Committee was formed to manage the newly 
established institution, and Sashifth was made the 
President. A European Headmaster was secured, 
and under the able supervision ofSashiah who 
continued for many years to guide its destinies. 
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the school throve and acted w> a wholesome check 
on the proselytising tendencies oi the Mission 
School. Mr. George Norton had written to 
Saahiah : “ Ought you not, from the very 
success in life you have attained, by '.he high 
position you and they have gained through 
your education under tho original system, to 
endeavour at least to gain the same advantages 
for your fellow- countrymen and hand down your 
ntmnw as noblo labourers for the public good 
when your servicoa nro most called forP " Sashiah 
waa fully sensible of his responsibility in this 
direction and sparod no efforts to make his school 
the medium of a sound and thorough secular 
education. Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of 
Madras, made a tour in tho Northern Circare 
and records in his minutes of the lour : — 

*' But the grwt source ol •atl.faonon to ms nns tho Hole 
of the Rdumtionnl In.tJlntirKU at MusulipoUm Mr. Noblo. 
who boa fur sixteen year- devofrd trorsl sod intollf^tiud 
attainment* of a high order to the iustrurti.in of the ri.lug 
generation ... and Saahiah Ssstri, sud *.lvo other founders 
and supporter of the Qniut-in-Aid Anglo- Vernacular School, 
trill bo known hsrcoftor us those ubo hare planted tho 
germ a of un Improved laarning in this interesting and 
important part of the Madras Presidency, M.i*uipettm 
bids fair to becvmin to tho Northern Oircars mum than 
Oxford and Cambridge have brim to tho United Kingdom." 

It was only in 1868 when Saahiah waa in :he 
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Inftm Commission, far removed from Masuli- 
palam, with no prospect of u return to the 
District, that he resigned, in the interests of the 
institution, the Presidentship of the Committee, 
with a request that it should be taken up by one 
on the spot who ootild therefore exercise a more 
efficient control over the school. He intimated 
the same to tho then Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, I .imstenant-Ctolouel Macdonald, who acknow- 
ledged his services in the following letter 

W.nrus, S(W* ifhn*. IMS. 

Mi I>iu* fits, 

I bc|( to (Kikiuiwlntfp* tin* of yoiir Utt«r inform In# 
iuw that j<“> liar* raaifcnivl tho ollkp of thr I'roddont of (bn 
Uindu School of MamiHpotam. I trust that it may cmtinue 
to Improro under your •ueoriwnr and long ivmaln a nioma- 
iDimlof ynur wml in Uie caium o( rduoatiun That U»»f. 
oiijii will OOOlinue to receive your «u|>|*>rt in whatever part, 
of tbu Vraindoni'y you may b« omployud, I ornnot doubt. 

Bailor* me, 

Yount slmwrwly, 
MACDONALD. 

In October 1898 Sir Arthur Havelock, Gover- 
nor of Madras, in the course of one of his tours, 
paid a visit to the Hindu High School, Maauli- 
patam, and the following extracts from tho 
School Committee’s Address and HU Excellency's 
reply will be of interest in this connection 
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"On mi ocnaaiau like ihia, we dare not detain Your Excel- 
lency with details respecting the institutions which »e have 
the honor to repreecot, but we think it will inter*--! Your 
Excellency to know that our High School, wliich Is one of 
the largest and oldest in-titut.loiu- of its kind in theso parte, 
woo founded *u tin lank u 1868 by the Honorable A. 
Sashinh, Hn-triur, <».i , of KumbluiliODun, who win, then 
and for many year*, oro Ducted with the Rennua Deport- 
ment of this District 

His Rxeellency replied to the odd™.- its follow* i— 

“ Mr. Pr*wi<l«nt and Mambweof the Managing GommitMo 
of the Hindu High nod Ilninch Schools of lflaralijMton,- 
It was, I nature ycm, « itli euio»l» plnuuro tint 1 aocepl.nl 
jour Imitation to riilt jmP school, and it has given 
me great -..ti-faction to have pa...<d a. I drove up to 
the eobonl huilillng the number of boy* a*"® bled outside 
with their bright fuom nud intelligent appearance. Even 
if there had been no other reason tor my taking an 
interest in tbl* aihool it would ham lire, autlidont for 
me that it was founded by my friend Mr. A. Sashiah 
tfaitri, whoae acquaintance I had groat pleasure in making 
» few week* ago in his own house nt Kurohlnliotinm. 
I sat at Mr. Scubiah Soatri'a fret fur more than an lioor 
obtaining from him moat uaoful information with regnrd to 
social, political, and all other matter* cunnocted with 
Southern India, nnd 1 abould have been glad, if time liad 
allowed, to lave ant considerably longer. It la erldeot from 
the statement that you msJio in tho Arldrrn. which has been 
road that tho work of thu school is very muoh appreciated 
in Mnaulipatam and its neighbourhood/' 

In L867 nil India was thrown into convulnions 
by the Great Mutiny. Fortunately Southern 
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India was loyal and law-abiding ; vague and 
exaggerated rumours, however, of the achieve- 
ments of the mutineers and the overthrow of 
the British Power went, in whispers from month 
to mouth. Such idle gossip was perfectly harm- 
less among the peaceful orders of the commun- 
ity; but here and there among the warlike 
Mussalmana, there were signs of a hostile spirit. 
Masulipauim had a large Miusalinan population 
and was, after Hyderabad, tlm place moat noted 
for Mohorrum riots and troubles ; and the fain- 
test wave of “ ’57 " possod through the town. 
There wuo nothing like an open rebellion ; but 
placards wore found stuck up in all conspicuous 
places, in which wore written the inflammatory 
words— Kill all the Christian clogs. It was 
therefore thought nenaiuary coadopt precaution- 
ary military measures and to .Hashinh fell tho 
brunt of this work ; aud lie had the satisfaction 
of sooiug that thore was no further display of 
rebellious feeling iu the town. 

When in 1858 the Government of India was 
assumed by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, ho had the honour of drawing up tho 
address to the Queen from the inhabitants of 
Maaulipatam. That address was considered one 
of the beat, if not the bust, from India and had 
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the honour of beiug &*ut by I»r<l Stanley, Secre- 
tary of State, direct and at once to the Queen. 

The address runs thus s — 

May rr nun Yotra Maisky, 

1. Your Majesty's LUtge Subjects of this undent town 

Wit to approach Your Majesty's Tluvine, nnd tender their 
allegiance iuiiI welcome im the amjiidoiis omasum of Your 
Majesty's assuming tlm diraol Hovereignty of Utsm wi do 
IXrnilnhin*. * 

2. THsy bry to ui*U tlisiusslvu* of till* opportunity to 
recant their high nml grateful ot *Imi bsnnflu they 
have enjoyed under Urn admmistnUon of live Honorable 
Hast fndfci C imp illy, who, in TW<*-« foe Urn Om» a, hur*. 
for nearly a oontury, ruled India, intending their protaodnn 
to them all in the anjoymont of their Civil and Haligiou* 
immunities, 

3. Your Majssty’s Proclamation has given joy and amu- 
roncu to all olna*.'* of Your Majesty's eubjoatv, who traat 
that, u time advances, tho Uo* of olfoctaon botwoim Your 
Xlnjfety nnd tho lubjooti may Im drawn clow anil dowr, 
and the loyalty for which Miulrt* hnaof lair lawn an lia|i|iily 
re in nr table, may benimc more und mow OUMpimoiu. 

4. Your Majesty's gradous declaration in rcgaid to two 
subject*, always diur to the Xal.res of India, has commanded 
univrrml applause, thankfulness, anil oonddono-. Doth tin* 
tenures of land and tho religious beliefs in tiii* country aiv 
aa vnnous and diverulod ns they are tlirougliout tbs earth. 
India, in fact, is a world in miniature. That a country no 
constitut'd cannot bo otherwise well governed than on tho 
most liberal principles of forbearance, toleration and perfect 
neutrality, is doubtless obvious to Tour Majesty. 
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6. Your Majwty has rightly judged of their attachment 
lo lh«r lands inherited from llimr I'urofcUhori. The rights 
in thn land arc tho growlh of oentnrlea, Your Majesty's 
subjects therefore are ir joiced to !rern Your Majesty's de- 
sire to protoot them, and erer feel confident that the gi««it- 
e«l indulgence will he shown in dtuling with all quratinna 
connected with them. 

fl. Higher limn the paternal land.. Your Majesty’* sub- 
jooU regard their religion, their lawa and UiolreiuUintH. Tl*y 
thsrpfore fool happy and oxuoedingly thanWul for the decla- 
ration of Your Royal pleasure, that "none be in any who 
favoured, nunc molested nr disquieted by icu.on ol their 
mligione faith or otiaervanoe." 

7. Your Majmty’a udijnets are meal d.drmu of jurtioi- 
[utlng In thoae benefits of wwitern .olnnao and atrlluwtiou, 
whloh havo II. vU Uia nation* of Europe eo powerful and 
wealthy, and which hate i«l»d England In mull a*o*nd»noy 
over the world, They therefore liope thnt thaaduontion nail 
advancemonl of the peojde will bo u subject always next lo 
U» haart of Your Majesty. 

8. Your Majesty's .object. have r iul with p^illar satis- 
faction tho grauioim term* of Your Majesty's amnesty lo the 
misgutd«l thousands still in arms against the Pftmmuii* 
Authority. Ttiry regard tlnit amnesty a* the rainbow of 
Hod after the Deluge, nod truat that such create may nerer 
again occur. 

9. It. i* conturiee since a Sorwrmgn of Hindustan rat on 
tho throne to receive in Stale the homage of the millions of 
tin* bind, l'cur Majoily’* Liege subject* pray, therefore, 
that Your Majesty will eonikt'cend to blew this country with 
a ruyal risit at no di»tant date, and ‘0 grant them an oppor- 
tunity of prostrating themselves at Your Majesty's Throne, 
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#nd personally tendering their nllcgiance, and admiring in 
their w rereign what is universally admitted to be the emblem 
oil earth of thine queenly virt«-o» which turely ruble but In 
hiaviui. 

10. In amcludan. Your Majesty's eubjeeU, fully sensible 
of the truth and sincerity of Your Majesty's touching dmU- 
raUon that " in their prosperity will be cmritrength i in their 
contontmont our security i and in their gmtitudo our beet 
retturd." and always oonudcriug it tlicir particular fortune to 
be under »uch n powerful and civilised government a».that 
or Great Britain, will ever continue nstnched to Your 
Majesty's person nnd throne. They |>r*y that Your Maje.ly’a 
reign may over he bright a* the morning riart and that Yocr 
Majrety may enjoy ail the lin|>[4ne» ami coinfort ’ God 
vouch ■(!«■ to a rlrtooiu sovereign, wImm delight over in in 
obeying Hi- oomaiand. and ruling her subjocta woll. They 
further pray that wisdom may guide the Counsel* of You*’ 
Mnjmly’i Minister*, and Hurt heroism may strengthen Your 
Mnjmty’s Warrior*, that, tha rod of tbo Magistrate may 
never be lifted, nor the sword of tho eoldler ever unshosUiod 
hut at. tho lad ol just mu, and that Your Majesty's (ratio 
nioroy may always tompor tho eevurity of riant JusticB, so 
tliaU all Your Majesty** humble and poor subject* may »rer 
have reason to lota, honor, ob*y and bl-w their Oradou* 
Sovereign. 

Full of loyalty and humble eubniieriun, they crare Your 
Royal permlirion Ui conclude, iul»cribing themselves, 

Alway Your Majesty** faithful, nbediont and loving sub- 
jeoU. 

Writing of this address to Sashiah, Mr. George 
Norton says : — 
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Borrow Com?. 

8W*LtOWim.D Bran, 

2 M -VmrJ, ISftfl. 

Ml D1-.1. Siinun, 

I am happy In a good oxaaion to writ* to you, having 
nod with much admiration the nrldwax to the Queen 
from the inbiUtanb of Ma»uli|Hiimn. Sir Henry Mont- 
Houmry «ho lia. the grcjteit esteem nnd rejfinl foe you, 
•eutt It uie, nnd I havu lent it to Sir GrecRr Clark, with a 
waruj tUtrmrnt of my sentiment* tcn-anl. yon, uni a 
history ol your cniwr. I have clone the. I»-<buw I non hn*» 
no doubt of tl-i authorship, for I recopiiHc not only the 
it u U but tlxi "entinumu, and nm peo.*d to think they are 
ancle an I ol way* endeavoured to inculcate nniung tin. 
*oli 04 ,M of lie High School, tud mint grntitml to And tint 
they aotuoto JOUtwilf and thnaa like* you. Tints nolo will 
■nti.fy you that none of tli- worthy prodrssOK nre forgotten 
by me 

Tlolleve nui mint sincerely your*. 

QBO. NORTON. 

»A Mira*. IMS. 

Mr Dba* Saaiiuii. 

I tuurt do mywdf the graUliaition of adding a fow line* 
to my lucent letter, to Veil you that Lord Stanby las went 
the Masulipatam Address direct, nud at once, to llie Quiet. 
— aod I have il under hi* own hand that “ it it worthy of 
being so sent.* This will give great pleasure to your sur- 
rounding friends, and tba inhabitants of your BittriM 
generally. At the same time there enn be no doubt that 
their address would have U-on duly delivered to Her 
Gracious Majeety in the ordinary conn*, iodopmdontly of 
this ipccaal manner in which it has buen placed before Her 
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Royal iltention by that diitingnMied noblrman balding 
the very higbeat poet in tho mJininiitmtiui. of Her Imliin 
Krapiiv. 

lord Stanley is fully ruvnro of my «mtlnsentt tourd. yuu 
mu! of your abilities Mid honoumbbi oluxnwtrr and of tho 
oarair you liavc i«Mnl in aUtuning tli" higloit honour* of 
tho (ulna IiiUi I) High School, ar.d in tho Public Service. 
He bus aUi uorn uuuln iiujuiiinV.l with my views ruul 
irapniH.iou* ou the lapsed -tale «1 National Rduuition in 
your Proa deucy nnd » bother In. •■ntinwiiu on. in oniint 
unison with tny own oil lint topic or only in a givtUtfr or 
Ion* di'givi- — I tun ririMii hi* abV attention will I* given 
to (Jin uilijpnt or. I to all utlion uuniuuted with tlm future 
gi<>l flovenunwu of India, iu Imig a* for tlir bUo’ug of 
our common ouiintf7 iw hold, offloo hi tin* ndminutmtlnn. 

IlilU-vi mo to bo, 

Yours most faithfully, 

OHO. NORTON. 

In 1858 Mr. Newill was appointed as tho first 
Director ofltavtHiue Settlement, and hu began opo- 
rations in the District of Masulipatnm. Sashiali 
was requested by the Collector to ftirnish Mr. 
Newill with information and help. He according- 
ly wont to the Director's tent and sent in his card. 
No immediate answer came. Ho waited outside, 
in his carriage, for half an hour and not finding 
that his card was noticed returned to his olficn. 
Though next day Mr. Newill sent for hitn and 
apologised for his apparent rudeness, which he 
ascribed to his having been absorbed in some 
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pressing work, Sasliiab anticipated no pleasant 
relations from such a beginning ; and lie waa not 
far wrong. 

Mr. Newill with the confidence of inexperience 
devised a short cut towards ascertaining the pro- 
ductive capacity of soils ; a square yard of paddy 
wh* made the basis of his experiments, and cal- 
culations were tnado thereon on the unassailable 
priifoiplea of Mathematics. The results must 
have been very gratifying to tha Director and the 
Government he represented if only they could 
have made any reasonable approach to actual 
facta Saahiah pointed out tho error of «UOh u 
procedure and predicted the calculation* would 
come to nought, aud so they did ; for the con- 
clusions of tho mathematical process established, 
if tho data were correct, that the revenue of tho 
District could be enhanced a hundredfold ! 
Even Mr. Nowill was staggered by such fabulous 
plenty and was faiu to accept in part the sober 
methods advocated by Saahiah. 

Saebiah thus refers to this in a letter : — 

" 1 dare *»y you woll remaiuber wluvt n hot** patch tlw-y 
snai.lt> ut‘ it when Mr. Nowill rliroctorl the operation*. They 
went on dawlfying the soils without th«* slightest know ledge 
ol what it would oome to, aud when they fou ml tint the re- 
sults gave apocryphal quantities of produce they simply stood 
ngliait at tho grim speotre of their own creation. Tfcoy 
went about correcting uud reoorrecdng the classification list* 
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(in camera !) till tbo rwalt* were brought down to «n*o- 
tbing like rtiwnftM* %ure» ! " 

Ii was not pleasing to Mr. Nowill to find that 
a nativo and a Cutoherry hack could give points 
to a specialist like himself. Differences of opin- 
ion constantly cropped up between the two. 
Mr. Newill was infallible ar.d Sasbiah incorrigible. 
(AsMr.O. N. Taylor once remarked to Mr. Itanga 
Chari ul, Saahiah was an aristocratic Brahman ; 
oncehiaviow* were formed, it was not easy —often 
not possible— to couvinoe him out of them. 
Saahiah wrote to Mr. Goldltighaiu, tho Commis- 
sionor, about his thought* on survey and seiile- 
muiit and was glad to fiud that the Commissioner 
shared his vifws Mr Uoldinghain wrote 
“ I hn'o received jour letter of the (Mb tnit/iot u wall iw 
tli" previous ons. 1 mi »-:/ glad l*i l»*r from you tbo ro- 
sulte of your sxpoiisnoo In *n inter** ting • nutter ns surrey 
and BMKomwnt. Tour »»•«» rsgirdlng Khnndnm m*o»un> 
mint ore gtwil mid 1 hat* long boon of opinion Hint thin i» 
Uio |irop»r way of condncting u Oovnmmanb Berenue Sur- 
vey. TUI* opinion I And i« gninlug ground nnd trill no doubt, 
n* you say, bo gonoral or* long.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Ballard, his old friend, 
came back to the District ne Deputy Director. 
Saahiah’* methods now found eager aud hearty 
acceptance and his co operation in tho classifica- 
tion of the soil* aud the computation of their 
value was welcomed and warmly acknowledged. 
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In 1857 the Government contemplated the 
appointment of a new class of officers to be called 
Deputy Collectors ; the details concerning the 
status and duties of these officers formed the 
subject of much correspondence and discussion. 
There was also a proposal to nbolish the Hoad 
Sheriatadarsliips. Saahiah took part in these 
discussions and submitted his views to his former 
chief, Mr. Walter Elliot, who replied 

Minus, 
a«i dJm*. 1867. 

Diun Huims, 

I forgot in writing to you yn.tri.Uy to tell you that 1 
heartily conouifod in your rlsws regirdiug the position to 
bs I»"M hy Hh<'ri«tAiUrs ar.d Dopcty Collector*. 

Iloth 6lr II Montgomery am) ray^lf hsvr written strong, 
ly against tfce proposed abolition of th« formar offlcn and I 
1 * 01 “' and taut tho unnwrs msy not bs adapted. 

1 oliswrrM you iilso propose to inrc-t cho SlierUtednr mth 
indopomlont jnrisdktioo. This I think of «oro doubtful ex- 
psdisnoy bsaauss aHhaiisudar now uu> axalusirsly a minis- 
terial olloer. Tho »n|g*«tion hovrerer it wall worthy of 
oansiderition. 

• ••so 

About the cloee of 1858 all the preliminaries 
had been settled and Deputy Collectors were ou 
the eve of being appointed. Sashiah desired, at 
least during this opportunity, to be posted to a 
Southern District. 
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But when Che appointments were made, Sashiah 
got Nellore. Mr. Walter Elliot referring to this 
appointment, wrote to Sashiah: — 

Mantua, 

Art it fay. 1800. 

Mr Daic 8.uuu»ii. 

I nm T8I7 glad to we your iuran in the li»c of Deputy 
Collector* lately publiebed *r.d hope you will like your 
new duties. ..... 

1 rial I be filed to lu«r vrhol charge you get ui NrUore' and 
It *111 ul nay« bu a tree *011100 of gmtitkutiou to nm to hear 
of your welfare, 

\V. bail a very good Anniversary at the PrsildenoyObllcgv 
liwt unit. It quill* kntipi up it. oluuicter under Mr. I'owel)’. 
ahU auperinteodenoe and mme of tho higliot wloUra ol the 
y<or do him great civilit. It uu- a rmurkablr iind intiuwil- 
ing careemsUnoo to we wmal of the drat alius pupils sitting 
•Ido by -ido in «l*o front mnl deooraUd with hoourabls 
insignin of the Degree of II A. 1 a night 1 mjolm to have wen 
before leering Uie Beet. My lime eaplre. in Deoomber and 
I .hall then, plieie God. bid adieu to ludii* — w oouritiy where 
I have pawed tin he»t yean of my life nnd in which I Itm.o 
many subjects in which I take deep Interest, many frieivdi 
tot whom I fail u lasting esteem, and among tbo latter, there 
w mi one whoie future career I shall watch with doopor 
eolldWd* than that of A. Swlilab. 

Hnlieve mo to ba always 
Your aincere friend, 
WAITER RLMOT. 

Sashiali was requested to go to Nellore and 
lake charge of the Treasury. His pay was Ha. 3.50 
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a month. He wrote to the Government stating 
that his experience and abilities as a Revenue 
officer would rust in the Treasury and requested 
the favour of being put on active revenue work. 
The Government replied that the arrangement* 
could not be altered as they deemed it necessary 
tliat exceptionally trustworthy officers alone 
should be in charge of the Treasury. 

Meanwhile the In&m Commission had come into 
axisumoe, with the object, in the words of Sir Char- 
les Trevelyan, then Governor of Madras, “of quiet- 
ing 'the poeiassion and giving the InAmdAra pro- 
prietary titles." Mr. G. N. Taylor was appointed 
the presiding officer and ho was requested to 
nominate his staff of subordinates. Many of the 
newly created Deputy Collectors were drafted 
to this work. Mr. G. N. Taylor in a letter to 
Government, dated the 16th June 1859, propos- 
ing his staff of Deputy Collectors, wrote : " A. 
Saahiah and V. ltamiah are too well known an 
the able and highly esteemed Hoad Shtristadare 
of Masulipatam nud Tanjore respectively to 
require further recommendation from me." Six- 
teen of those officers were, it might be added, 
Powell’s boys. Sashiah was, among others, placed 
in the In Ain Commission and posted to Kollo ro, 
without however any increase of pay. He felt 
that his services would be more valuable at 

8 
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Maaulipalam where lie hail worked for so many 
year* and that liia worth and his position as a 
Senior Deputy Collector had not been properly 
recognised. Fie wrote to Mr. Taylor about it as 
follow* : — 

July, 1MU. 

tiwrMTai) Si*. 

I n in duly Inmuivd witli ill- n<odpt o' your kind loiter nf 
Urn 2t«l Juno and it* «urlo»uis<« I hum readied alau tJu* 
latter Of the 14th ln*»anl ibruugli Mr. Knot from Oarnm- 
iduimI, I reteom It* groat pririlvg* to urro In tli» l mini 
Comiuiiulon and am rery tlaaikiul to you (or your reitwm- 
biunor »( mo and (or »lut I foar I little dewm, tlw vary 
complimentary wny In whioti ).iu have boon pU-od to 
bring my name Wore QovarumMt. I hop* It will eqiully 
pl>u*n Ood ii glut mo good -on*- to dnwrva your eominunil- 
aiion and te gmnt mo lirnllli to uoadaot with "iiorgy Hi- 
m»k animated to mo. A* I liavn haan fur aomatinte I** 
WpSug my hand, pretty fro- o( imunw In anticipation of my 
departure for NtUore, 1 *m k»mI U. *»> that I am equally 
In* <d <>(Uo* srivor. at thl. moment. Sinoo the reooipt ol 
your Irttor, I am devoting wliat time I nn ip*l« (rom the 
.vn rvnt wnrk o( the oMoo tn whaling nil tho information 
bn.ring rm th« -ubjeat o( Inrun. to bo found among tho 
Horowir TU-nnU. Within Hi* W4 3y*n*r, f Imroonin- 
pleted u Kcgintor of all thr Innm t'liiir.-. in tli« Di.trici. 
Tbm one important wtop i. really aooomplUhed boro. There 
are certain old Register* o( Inrun, whiah contain very 
valuable Information but which are no worn out u» to be 
hardly Ht tor daily uw> in tha Inam inraKtigfttion*. I run 
now engaged in getting tieoe copied nut in .notion, no tint 
tboy may be uned by diflneat ofBree. conducting euqiuri-« 
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in •lifforunt put* of the District at th«? *une tamr. If my 
own wiiliM bud ix*?n consulted, I fctiwilii luins prvt'cKsxl 
conducting fimm ii mitigation* in this D&rici totimilar 
work iiiJMliw— for while I am in agrw at degrv* conmr- 
*ir.t with the former, 1 am a perfect itraogtr ti> the latter. 
Then* wen* prohibit weighty miaon? that 1 ohould ho «m- 
pluyvd in Nellot* and J run not at all aorry to work in a 
Dhtllft '-i near to thr I’cmdrnny and ki in y home Mau i- 
tiwc l dull try my lr*l uml commit to pnprr wluit informa- 
tion J have galiM by my exp erlimco in fhU DUfrict, nothur 
it may bo of ionic help to my MoniU u ho dull conduct the 
iminfigitlon* in thl* District. The Inain U-iiuewof tld* 
Diatriri ai* totally in m*oU a complicated tret* that I Wit 
will Ik* a very difflrnlt %rnk to mttlr ewi by penum* hosing 
givnt know lodge of the DirtriiX owl mooli min* by 
4ntitg»m. 

Before txmclixlitig l l**g your pruaMoii to to ioti upon a 
nubjwi of «oowuhnt ddtaito natuiv. which I should ban* 
gladly avoided hut for mi unewy which I am tttimi* 

to git cleared up. Among the Inuvr ippuinlinmitMoyeJf 
ami HuniisngNT m> nrnittid, though landing at the hum! of 
•li« Deputy CVItrcioi*. mImUkI hy ywi and appiwd ot by 
Government- Brery one **Ue appointed litt* obtained 
pnmiation of Variotift lUgrvt'M, lomt'from K*. 101) to I JO ih.-* 
noine from IU. *10 to Rn.ttMI-nnd I believe that all tb*«** 
frlthoilt cxc*]rftnn s»n* onr i'uifom. Without in tie* Wl 
meaning toquwrd with torlun*.* or roomy the good luck of 
my fellow*, I contra* 1 cannot k<K>p out the fooling rc hating 
been pamd over. Y our lint letter uml the Government older 
thereon led m* to believe at Brat night that theiv wvno 
itlKvrtainty about ray promotion and that thr ocuUmom of my 
rvicxjf 4 in the G.v*<t*» rauKt hare b**n an overdghu I hav« 
dnfr* learnt with is^rvt that promotion i* nai intend* d. uu/y 
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for kjwiU and fi&miah. Houorar.I fully trust that jour 
goodiic«, erer liberal in the highest degree, will not leave 
rocm for the two Senior Deputit* edeoCed, to bo aahamed 
of thnr position among their eqinln. If, in wilting on a 
■ubject of thU wirt, I have mitten sight with undue free- 
dom, I bog of yon to forgiro mu at oiun and wipe U off 
your mumory. • ' ' ' * 

llamiengar’a prospect* were immediately after 
bettered. Before he entered upon the duties of 
cho In Am Commission ho whs sent on promotion 
to TanJ ora whore he was entrusted with the 
Revenue Settlement of an important portion of 
ihu District in the Kftveri Doha, which was 
then under what wan called the Olungu settle- 
ment— a settlement which fluctuated each year 
with the ruling price of paddy. 

Sashiah was thus thu only one left without 
adequate recognition. Mr. Taylor wrote to 
Hashiahon the '28 rtl July, 1859:— 

•• All th« Usputii! and ( Rangn Chari u *Uirt«-l yeatertky 
and will bo >t Bandar, 1 trims, before T nm. \Vn looh to 
obtain the greatest aid fiom your loaal <!«peri>'noo. You 
will w- bj ia*t Bight'* Gautt* that linmiah h*. been pro- 
moted. This I* in oonaequante of hi* bring; employed on 
apecial duty— unconnected with thu Inum Department from 
wbloh he « removed for the present. I have urged yoor 
promotion nl*o, but nm told in roply that it i* promatum 
You Law only Ui be patient and I feel confident you will 
not \» OTmtooM." 

Accordingly Sashiak worked on in the same 
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grade and on the same pay and settled a lew 
taluks in Masulipatam. Ur. Ranga Charlu and 
Mr. Markar were the Special Assistants of 
Mr. Taylor aud as such were ubovo all the Iufim 
Deputy Collectors both as regarded their status 
and their salary. Mr Markar was a school- 
fellow of .Sashiah and was not the equal of him 
either in academical distinctions or abilities ; and 
Kaiign Charlu, though of exceptionally brilliant 
purte, had been his junior both at school and in 
service. Those two had now been placed above 
him though his official career had no way belied 
the expectations of his splendid career at school. 
Ho wrote to the Government, therefore, urging 
his claims to more generous troatmont. The peti- 
tion came up to Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor, 
who had not only known him by beamy, but 
had, through direct correspondence, coinn to 
know of his personal worth and capabilities. Sir 
Charles instantly raised him to a higher grade 
and u higher salary— Be. 500. In the Guaeu« 
notification of this promotion Sashiah was, by 
some mistake, styled as Sashiah Saitri. But it 
was a title to which he might have laid claim 
since it was a hereditary privilege and he has 
ever since adoptod it. 

Sashiah Sastri was now satisfied and in the 
new capacity worked away with great zeal. 
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Mr. Marlcar was not equal to the heavy work 
that fell on his Rhoulders us a Special Assistant. 
Mr. G. K. Taylor saw this and saw also that 
Raahiah wan the proper man for the place. So 
on the earliest opportunity that offered, Mr. 
Markar was transferred to the judicial service 
and Sashinh was appointed in 1860 n» Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner on a salary of 
Its. 600 and placed on a par with his early friend 
and schoolmate, C. Rangn Chari u. 

From this time, for a few years, his personal 
history merges into that of the Iukin Oommisaion 
of which he, with Range Charlu, had now Income 
the guiding spirit. 




(JUA1TER V 
Iff tub I>-am Commission. 

Inftm tenure can be traced to a very remote 
antiquity in India j it i* almost cxieval with the 
recognition of the Brahmans as the intellectual 
anti spiritual representative* of the body politic 
in Aryan Society. From the earliest turn* the 
Brahman was in charge of the Word of Hod, 
ministered to the spiritual wants of the Aryan 
community and waa entrusted with tlte function 
of imparting all learning, religious and soculnr. 
Devotion to spiritual and intuUectuul work is in- 
compatible with a distracting pursuit of material 
well-being. The ruler* of the country acting on 
this principle gave away whole village* to learned 
and deserving Brahms us and exempted them from 
every kind of ossessmout. Fraud from all disturb- 
ing cares the Brahmans were able to consecrate 
their lives to self-culture and dissemination of 
knowledge. Instinct and heredity, aided by the 
munificence of enlightened rulers, secured tor 
the Brahmans a life cf plain living and high think- 
ing and they naturally came to be recognised as 
the intellectual aristocracy of the land. The 
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exactness, accuracy and thoroughness with 
which all Indo-Aryan learning has been pre- 
served for thousands of years, often in later times 
through centuries of foreign invasion, anarchy 
and misrule and almwt without the artificial aid 
of writing, have excited astonishment and even 
incredulity ; hut, it is well to remember that the 
Brahman, ever true to his trust, prepared him- 
self for his lifo's work, literary and spiritual, by 
years of patient and systematic study, devoted 
the rest of his life to the faithful performance of 
histask— n whole-hearted pursuing and imparting 
of kuowledge — and deserved and justified tho 
liberal and far sighted policy which placed him 
above want and cure and lof*. him iu undisturbed 
fulfilment of his mission. 

Indian law-givers, themselves Rrahmans, natu- 
rally recognised the gift of lands to deserving 
Brahmans as the most meritorious of charities and 
by their writings gave a peculiarly religious sanc- 
tion to a practice which had so conspicuously 
benefited the country in general, and their section 
in particular. Hindu sovereigns in quest of reli- 
gious merit made free gifts of land to worthy 
Brahmans on sacred occasions and confirmed their 
charities by documents in copper-plates and in- 
scriptions which declared in the most solemn terms 
that the grants were to stand “as long as the sun 
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and the moon endure ” and invoked a heavy curse 
on those chat disturbed the tenure. 3uch were lh« 
pledges given by the rulers of Vijianagar, hy the 
Pandian rulers of Madura and by tlm Maharatta 
princes who latterly ruled at Taujore. 

The JSemindare and petty chieftains who 
sprang up in Southern India in later times fol- 
lowed in the wake of the more ancient rulers and 
exercised to a considerable extent this prero- 
gative of giving away lauds. The religious 
institutions of the country, the spiritual head- 
ship* of the several sections of the community, 
the Siva and the Vishnu temples without 
which thore is hardly any important town or 
village in the laud, tho tutelary village deities 
whose favours are specially invoked during time* 
of distress and affliction, the celebrated |>ago- 
das of Southern India such as those of Tiru- 
pnti, Conjcovcram, Srirangam, Ram asm ram and 
Madura— all these wore provided with more 
or less extensive grants of rent-free lands, both 
directly for their mainienauco and for the support 
of those who had particular services to perform 
therein. 

When the Mahommedans came into power they 
did not interfere with the more ancient grants 
held by Brahinaus and temples. They made 
liberal fresh grants not only to their immediate 
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relatives and followers and the religious classes of 
their own faith, but also on occasions to Hindus 
and their religious institutions. In the early 
years of British rule, the Government of the day 
sometimes rewarded meritorious services by 
grants of Jaghira and thus many villages were 
alienated either in .perpetuity or for a slated 
number of lives ; but after the Despatches of the 
Court of Directors, dated 2nd January 1822 and 
nod 27 May 1829, pensions in money came to la- 
thi* ruin and grants of land were restricted lo 
certain very special case*. 

A considerable proportion of lands came, in 
these several ways, to belong to InAin tenure 
It was suspected that during the confusion that 
prevailed in the earlier period of British ascend 
cucy, a large extent of land had been granted os 
lnAnt by those who had no authority to make 
such alienations, that Iiiiiii lands had in some 
cases passed, by questionable methods, out ol 
the original family or had been fraudulently 
obtained or irregularly inherited. Between 1830 
and 1840 certain regulations were passed by the 
Government with the object of preventing InArns 
from being diverted from the purposes for which 
they had been granted and of securing to the 
Government its reversionary rights in cases of 
lapee. 
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An insurrection which occurred in Cud- 
dappak about 1846 drew the attention of the 
Government to the danger and impolicy of the 
arbit rary resumption of tenures and the ill-advised 
transfer of landed property ; and rules were 
framed on liberal principles regarding succession* 
to or transfer of Iniun property, A vaat number 
of cases came under enquiry, but as the rovenue 
authorities, with their nioro pressing duties, fouud 
it difficult to intend promptly to these, a large 
hotly of Inflmd4m hud often to be kept in suspense 
This led to a general feeling of insecurity which 
manifested itself in nunimous petition* to Govern 
me tit. A few rules were promulgated by the 
Government in 1848 ; but it was soon soon that 
tho difficulties which besot the question could 
not be adequately met exoept by general mea- 
sures of a remedial character. The Government 
therefore in mi elaborate and comprehensive 
view of the whole question wrote to the Court, ol 
Directors in 18S7, pi Rying for orders to institute 
n thorough enquiry into Intlms by a special 
agency . The Court of Directors in passing orders 
on the proposal of the Madras Government, directed 
that the investigation should be commenced with 
the least practicable delay and that it should be 
conducted by a distinct department and they 
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laid down certain general principles for the 
guidance of the Madras Government. 

These wero : — 

i. That nil Inflms enjoyed uninterruptedly 
since the introduction of the British rule, whether 
held under aanada or not, should be confirmed to 
the holders, except in cosea where the lands had 
been acquired by questionable means. 

ii. That a light aMessuieut should be imposed 
as quit-renu This stop they felt justified in 
taking as in nnrlier days the native rulers Jmd 
horn in the practice of exacting a * Nazrani ' 
or fine iti every CAM of succession to In Ain 
property and ns tho InAm holders, depend- 
ing as they did on the services of the Govern- 
meat for tho protection of their rights and pri- 
vileges. wore bound in reason to contribute, in a 
moderate degree, to the rcquirciueut* of tho state- 

iii. That to roconctlo the IoArodAr* to the 
proposed quit-rout, tho existing restriction 011 
the trausfer of their estates should be removed 
and au indefeasible and absolute right of property 
should be granted to them. 

iv. That the quit-rent might be redeemed 
by the payment of a lump sum equal to so many 
years’ purchase of the quit-rout. 

The Madras Inftm Commission was accord- 
ingly established in ffovember 1 858, and Mr. G. N. 
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Taylor wan appointed Commissioner. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan ftoon after eamc over as Governor of 
Madras, and in May 1851) ho propounded certain 
rules by which the principles enunciated by the 
Court of Directors were to be practically applied 
by the Commissioner. 

The scheme of Settlement sketched by Sir 
Charles was worked out in detail by Mr. G. N. 
Taylor and his assistants. The operations of 
tho Commission were commenced in Mnauli- 
paiiuu, the earliest scene of the labours of the 
BeVimue Survey and Settlement. Tho Coir.mis 
lion worked away for seven years taking up 
District after District and within that compara- 
tively »hort time n long pending question which 
had UUttd tho un orgies of the local officers for 
years was solved in a manner satisfactory both 
to the Government and that section of the 
community whoeo interests were at stake. At 
the close of tho Commission the Government 
found that, their annual retmuu had been in- 
creased by about 8 lacs, while the total cost of 
the Commission had not gone up to more than 
18 lacs of Kupees. 

But it must be stated that gain to the state 
was not the sole or even the first motive for the 
institution of the Commission. The question waa 
one of state policy, involving the interests of a 
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largo body of the subject population. The 
restricted conditions of tenure under which In&ui 
property was generally held and the difficulties 
attending succession to or transfer of Tn&m lands 
had lxy>n a source of irritation among the Inftm- 
dftrs and an ever-increasing burden on the 
energies of revenue officer*. The subject wna 
fraught with important social and political 
cousequiinres and it was feared that any measures 
taken to set the question at rest, on however 
liberal principles they might lie Itaand, would l»o 
regarded by the IiiAmdArs as an iiitorferonce 
with thoir long-established lights mid clout* dis- 
couUint. The Oomniiwion had therefore to pro- 
ceed very cautiously and the success which 
attended it* labours testifies to the tact an«l 
ability of the officers on whom foil the rcn|>onH- 
iblo duty of carrying out the scheme. 

The three officers who had to bear the brunt 
of the work were the Commissioner Mr. O. N. 
Taylor, and his two Special Assistants. 'Hie 
luAm Deputy Collectors who wore posted to tho 
several Districts to inquire into the InAm claim* 
and register them were simply to aot under in- 
structions from the central|nffice and all that was 
required of them was to paiicutly iuvestigate the 
claims that came before thorn and to treat the 
In&mdArs with consideration and in a conciliatory 
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manner. This work they did smoothly, speedily 
and thoroughly and carried our. faithfully the in- 
structions they received from the Head-quarters . 
Most of the Deputy Collectors employed in the 
work were men who had received a superior Eng 
lish education. They brought ro their task ability 
of a high order, great assiduity and strict integrity 
and the popular reception of the OoininUsioii 
waatn a great, measure due to 'he influence and 
respect they commanded Among their fellow 
countrymen. 

The Commission wa* peculiarly fortunate in 
having for its presiding officer a gentleman of Btldi 
liberal principles and large hearted sympathy 
iu» Mr. G. N. Taylor had. lie was quick to recog- 
nise the exceptional abilities of his two Hpuoiel 
Assistants aud loft them to manage tho entire 
Department reserving to himself otdy a general 
supervision. Mr. Taylor acknowledges in warm 
terms his obligations to hi* native assistants in 
his reply to the valedictory address presented to 
him bv the representatives of the ns tire com- 
munity of Madras. He writes 

" .... Similarly In rwipeotof tlw Punoaiwns fhrtUai amt 
uf Uio *imt max, of Iuniu property in Madtus Piwidcncy, 
I am glad to hive thi* opportunity oi rnying (bat tlie 
chief credit for tho -iwxwuful completion of' this " impor- 
tant administrative measure ’ is undoubtedly due to tli<> 
admirable uatire agency it »vsu< my <cod foituno to 
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can ploy. I «lo not hesitate to t«y that thin great work 
oocld never havo hern accomplished at all by a single 
European officer but for the deep insight into native charac- 
ter, the intimate knowledge of landed tenures, the eminent 
ability, and the indefatigable industry which iny native Hwt- 
ail*, men of known character and undoubted integrity, 
brought to bear upon it." 

To each of the Special Assistants was found 
work chat particularly harmonized with talent* 
and temperament. Bang* Charlu had a geuiul lor 
organisation, a head for figures, a clearness of 
intellectual vision, that tackled the most intricate 
problems, unbiased by sentiment or prejudice. 
To him was entrusted the genial task of drawing 
tip the rules for the guidance of the administra- 
tive machinery and drafting all the more im- 
portant coi respondent with the Government. 
Mr. Taylor thus refers to the services of Itanga 
Charlu 

•* Whatever he rosy hare owed to m® for u hoi ping hood 
nt tint • tatting or for auhoequmt advancement in the public 
■rrvio.' nv amply repaid by steady and untiring drvotion 
Throughout llie whole of oar official intercouree, his intimate 
knowledge of native character, bii excellent judgrr.ont, hi® 
wonderful opacity for affair* and hi® abb, ungrudging 
aawrtanoe were olway* at my disposal. I attribute to hi® 
ton* taut and ready help, in short, whatever of buoomi 1 may 
bare accomplished in the several measures with which we 
were aMDciated.' 

If Bang a Charlu's labours in the Commission 
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came, owing to thu force of happy circumstances, 
more prominently into notice, Sashiah’s were by 
no means leas arduous. To him fell the respon- 
sibility of controlling the head- office— an estab- 
lishment of over 250 clerks, of making the wheels 
of the machinery move without jarring, of con- 
ciliating and dismissing will) satisfied hearts the 
Inrye class of Inflandftrs, who came with griev- 
ances to be redressed. This work demanded a 
deep insight into human character, a dulioute ap- 
preciation of and adjustment to the motives for 
conduct and tactful resource in trying conditions, 
These requisites Snshiah Soatri possessed in almn- 
danofl and they contributed in no sninll degree 
to the unhindered progl'ea of the work, Before 
he became Spociol Assistant, Saahiah Sastri bail, 
as Inlm Deputy Collector, registered 60,000 ori- 
ginal Inftm claims, He had, tlion, had opportu- 
nities of noting that the Commission wns an 
object of suspicion to tho InftindArs iu general. 
He tried to secure their co-operation. Writing 
to Mr. Taylor oti the 28th August 1859, he 
says : — 

" I leslly And it rtsy difficult to prrsnsds tho Insradsw 
to believe diet tlx> Invo Commisiinn i* come for their good. 
For they wwia tu he detormiiiod to believe that it cannot he 
so. They think that whst I wy i« too good to be true. 
However 1 sin trying my boat to make myself believed— 
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»nd thirn to nndwand »ho nnture of the hoeiotiU pioffnml 
bj thu Gorenunent." 

Alter he became Special Assistant, he more 
than ever se; his heart on reconciling the Ia&md&ra 
to the step taken by the Government. And he 
succeeded. It whs not considerations of policy 
alone that determined him to this course, lie 
was, as has been already remarked, in genuine 
sympathy with n large section of theln&nnUht — 
the Pandits. lie wished to do as much good to 
them as was consistent with his duty to the Oov 
ernment he served. Hu loved to talk with thorn 
and learn from them. He had with him Pandits 
in whwo society he spent his sparo hours chat 
ting oil religion, philosophy snd Sanskrit Litera- 
ture His love for them, ns much an a graceful 
manner that marked all his movements, secured 
results that an unsympathetic course of policy 
might have failed to nchiove. It was part of his 
duty to visit the several districts to collect in- 
formation regarding tho InAin tenures and to 
draw up instructions for their settlement under 
the general Rules. Lie himself had to review 
about 2,50,000 titles that had been registered by 
the Deputies and in the course of reviewing their 
work and hoaring petitions from the aggrieved 
parties he came in contact with a great many 
InumdArs of the Pandit class. He heard them 
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patiently — with a patience that is born of sincere 
sympathy — met all their reason able wishes and 
seldom failed to put them in good humour. 

Seven years of this busy life — two yenrs of 
wandering, one year at Palamanair, a mtuitarium 
in the North Areot District, one year at Vellore 
and the last years at Coimbatore — a hard, exact- 
ing life with Uttle time for social enjoyments. 
There was Bang* Olntrlu, his early schoolmate 
anil friend and now his colleague with whom a 
lew spare hours could be pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent. Bangs Oliarlu, habitually preoc- 
cupied with his own thoughts, cared little for 
thu amenities of social life. But Sasbiah, with 
his endless fund ol humour and brilliant powers 
of conversation, often suooeeded in drawing him 
Out of the seclusion of his thoughts and many 
were the hours they spout together in plcasaul 
and edifying chats. 

When the Commission was nearing tho close 
of its labours, the India Government appointed 
Mr Taylor to the special duty of enquiring into 
and reporting on the working of tho Indian 
Railways : and in this new sphere of work which 
required an intimate knowledge of accounts. 
Mr. Taylor took Ranga Chnrlu with him t.o Cal- 
cutta, as his assistant. Mr. Biair was appointed in 
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Mr Taylor's place ab he was considered a safe and 
steady officer lit to carry on the remaining work 
undisturbed. Mr. Chentsal liao, a very capable 
officer and one of the Deputy Collectors already 
in the Commission, was made a Special Assistant 
aud Sashiah with hia new colleague worked with 
a will and brought the work of the Commission 
to a successful complccion. 

Tlie last years of the Commission were spent 
at Coimbatore. It wn# while ho was here that 
Sashiah lost two of hib brothers. Mudlmva.Rao 
who had by this time risen to be the Dewan or 
Minister of Travancort, wrote to Saihinh on tbo 
21st November 1864 

“ I n«n vwj uiiy Indeed to learn that, rlouiestic afllicttai 
h»« fallen si» Imurlly on you. The In* of a liri.lwi 1 uan 
m*II imi^ino tin nffwt ul, «• 1 lwv« liud *»d MJpeiUncn of it. 
Your* wmim tu l)"» gmatrr trial k* yon !isvi< load thr mirfnr 
Urns hi Iom. two hmtiirn in *n ihorts tlino.’ 

It waa indeed a heavy blow to him. The in- 
stinct of family lies baa ever been very strong in 
him. Ho loved his brothers with rare ajfeotion. 
The eldoat of them Lad, in very early life, 
gone to Benares as a pilgrim, there renounced 
the world and became a Sanyaain. The rest had 
married and become the heads of large and 
growing families. It wasSai-hiah that supportod 
all these families and bore the cost of educating 
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the younger members, of marrying and settling: 
them in life. He himself was childless but loved 
his brothers aa himself and their childrou as his 
and all that he earned was ungrudgingly spent in 
bringing up the large family of which he had 
become the sole bread winner. The idea of h 
sacrifice on their account never entered lm head. 
It was with him a matter of love and duty. 

When lbs InAm Commission was winding up 
its work, Sashiah wished to have a little respite 
from hard work and besought the Government to 
send him ns a Deputy Collector to Tanjore, till 
native District. Hie mother was getting old and 
infirm aud having but a short time before horde- 
sired to spend her last days in her nutivo village 
AmarUvati; and Sashiah wished to bo within 
an hour’s run so that ho might see her an often 
ns possible, look aftor hor comfort* and he ready, 
at the shortest notice, to be with her in her last 
momenta to close her eyes. The Government 
were pleased to grant bis prayor and in 1865, the 
Gazette announced his appointment aa the Trea- 
sury Deputy Collector of Tanjore. But it had 
to bo merely a paper appointment for nearly a 
year. Mr. W. T. Blair was new to his work aud 
would not part with Sashiah till he should have 
drawn up the draft of the final report of th» 
results of the InAm Commission. Accordingly 
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Sashiah had to stay oti and work at the report. 
Meanwhile his locum tenena at Tatijore was reaping 
a golden harvest, which ahould legitimately have 
been Sashiah’a. The Treasury Deputy Collector 
was then ts- officio District Registrar of Assur- 
ances. This office had just then come into being 
and it was ruled that all documents, bonds, &c., 
should be registered before a certain date ; other- 
wise they would cease to lie valid. Documents 
poured in, in thousands, for registration and as 
the Registrar was then paid by a commilgion 
fixed on a liberal scale, the Registrar was able to 
earn large sums which meant a small fortune. 
Thus while looking on the chauoe* which ho 
was losing ho stuck to his work as a matter of 
duty and finished the work entrusted to him by 
April 1866 when he started for Tanjore to take 
charge of the Treasury. 

Mr. G. N. Taylor writing to Baahiah in 1896, 
thus acknowledges his services : — 

" My oaruaUnU na you know wore tiutted comnifln* in 
the tturV of the Coaunuiion *nd my oonfldeao* 'tin amply 
repUd by them all. To their able sod devoted Isboora— and 
especially to the untiring xral and great ability cf Brings 
Chsrlu and yoursalf— i« entirely doe the gratifying (uooeu of 
the luiderUking." 

Even more gratifying than the recognition 
of his work by his superiors was the warm ac- 
knowledgment of bis unfailing courtesy aud tact 
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by those immediately under him, who, on the 
ove of his departure to Tanjore, presented him 
with a farewell address and a silver plate. 
The following extracts from the address deserve 
quotation : — 

*' Jt i> impossible for u. to do jiurtioo, in * brief addraa. Idu. 
this, to vnur wind and brilliant eccompli.hraenu and the 
noble qualities that adorn your invaluable ltfo. Learning and 
merit, i-pMi.lly .twgglinR with ndwmiu fortune, have el 
way. found in you an ark of wlugn , and there Iim bwn no 
<nMO(i nn which you did not mulily ■ymiAthiMi with the 
di.tren«l. Tour almort j»iv«ud affection toward, all of 
u. and your ■ino.ro wlldtudo for our weltnre are without 
pumllel. Wlurc shall wo find thou rioter tailing dxorlul- 
n«ee. that Umoroxu disposition, tlut pimrtinling i nil'll i- 
Rrnoa am! llial rellnrd ami Instructive oaniaraatinn wllli 
wbloh wo lura been rllvurted and in.lruotad ? The aiildnom 
of your toin|>er. Urn affability of your diopootlon and the kind 
mid Impartial trmtmentalway. manifeotud toward, u*, w«tb 
out any regard to cn.te, creed or oolour-all them Irani a 
lasting impiv«ai<m in our iniiuL 

It i. not our province In dwell nn your bright corner in 
the Publio Berrien nith.r in the Northani dram, ur in Urn 
lnum OaniuiMian where you have wmtribnud with all your 
might and main to it. iimomiIuI termination. Your ex- 
emplary lif. mom than anything else tended to mould 
our character. We hare lwwnt femertnaw. pewevoinnce 
in tbe work at bund, .Lralgiitforwardnma, errupulou* atten- 
tion to the diecharge of our official duties and faithful new 
and loyalty to Government, by your nobis example. - 




CHAPTER VL 

From tub Vessaii to Chkpai’k. 

Sashiah Siutri stayed at Tsnjore for three years. 
As Deputy Collector his pay *M R*. 600 and as 
Registrar of Assurance* he had a consolidated 
allowance of Rs. 150. Tnnjoro has always bden 
the wealthiest District and has contributed the 
groatest share to the Revenues of the Madras 
Government. Accordingly the Government were 
careful to select tho host officers available for 
ths District As Mr. G. Banbury, tho olficioting 
Collector, wrote in the Settlement Report or tho 
Tanjorc District for 1865-1866, “ Government 
have, doubtless, bestowed considerable care upon 
tho selection of tho native Deputy Collectors 
for Tanjuro and the manner in which those 
officers perform their work proves how wise and 
how happy tho selections have been." 

Soon after Sashiah entered upon his new dutiee 
he saw that things had been left for years in 
great confusion in his office. Order and system 
had ever been as the breath of his being and ho 
coaid not rest till he had brought things to a 
shipshape style. This was however no great 
work for one who was past master in the art of 
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creating order out of chaos. In one short year, 
the Collector Mr G. L. Morris was able to write 
to the Government in his Fnsli Report for 1866- 
1867 : “ Sashiah Sastry, the Treasury Deputy 
Colleotor, is a firet-rate officer and boars an un- 
blemished character. HU office which used to 
be in great confusion has been brought by him 
into admirable order and I consider myself moat 
•fortunate in having him in my Distriot anil at 
my Head-quarters." Restoring order, though 
not work of a very high order, was yet aome- 
thing and kept him engaged for a time. After a 
while ovon this ceased and h. hud little to do. 
A brief spell of rest w ah welcome after year* 
of incessant toil But absolute inactivity soon 
began to pall upon him. As the Treasury work 
was reduced to a routino lie longod for some 
interesting work. And he found it. 

Hu was appointed Vice-President of the 
Municipality of Tnnjore. Dr. Ross, the District 
Surgeon, was the President. Having euough 
work of his own he had hardly time Ui sparo for 
municipal mattors. He found in Sashiah a will- 
ing and earnest coadjutor and gladly left in his 
hands tho management of municipal affairs. 

Tlic sanitation of the town was in a bad way. 
The roads within the municipal limits were hardly 
worth the name. The drains were cess-pools of 
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abominable filth — the breeding ground of the fa- 
mous Taujoru mosquitoes Those wore altogether 
of a very superior breed — par excellence in their 
own department — fattening on the inexhaustible 
wealth of dirt and spreading the seeds of disease 
— especially elephantiasis— in all directions. 
The town was ahuc in on all sidea by tho walls of 
the Fort ; free circulation of air was arreatwl and 
the sluggish, pout up atmosphere of the town 
was a fruitful source of disease. Tho wells of tho 
town as well as the tanks of the palitce were 
supplied with drinking and bathing water from 
the Bivngnnga tank— a fn*h water reservoir with- 
in the Little Fort. This water was distributed 
by moans ol niusonry conduits tliat had not been 
looked after for centuries. Over these duct*, 
in many places, rati the sewers of the town. 
Through long neglect and the wear and tear of 
years, tho conduit work* had become damagod 
hero and there and communication had been es- 
tablished at several points between the sewers 
above and the conduits below. The sewage 
waters thus found a ready outlet into the ducts 
below, and the people of the town drank the 
contaminated water unsuspectingly. 

Bashiah found a regular Augeau stable to 
cleanse and he set about it with his usual energy. 
The work however meant a considerable outlay 
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of funds. As the cost of the maintenance of 
Ho6pitals and the Town Police was then a charge 
on the Municipal Funds, the funds actually avail- 
able for sanitation were limited. The anbject 
was brought to the notice of Government. Other 
Municipalities also joined in the representation— 
with the result that Municipalities were relieved 
of these oharge* and thus large sums were re- 
leased for bond jide municipal purposes. Large 
funds were now available for the conservancy 
of the town and hashish commenced snnitary 
improvements with characteristic promptness. 
Under his personal supervision and oonirolthe 
roads within the town were motalleil. The con- 
duits were laid open, thoroughly cleaned and 
repaired. The drains were cleansed out of the 
accumulated filth of years and regularly flushed. 
The Fort walla were breached in all directions, 
to let in freeh air into the stroma. The rank 
vegetation that had growa on the ramparts of 
the Sivaganga fort was cut down. The tangled 
mass of prickly pear aud bushes which filled up 
the approaches of the town and which sIho 
overran the deep moats around the Fort were 
extirpated. 

All this fairy work was due to the impulse 
given by a personality that throbbed and pulsated 
with life and warmth ; the credit generally goes, 
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in the convention of red-tape expression, to 
a system, in this caw— the Municipality. But 
the system had existed and the evils by its side 
and a succession of lct-alouisiB had winked at the 
evils and let them grow : anil the system before 
it grew and showed fruit needed the cunning 
hand of a skilled and devoted labourer. 

A large sum had accumulated iu tho Trea- 
sury in tho shape of road-csss. Sashiah drew 
the attention of Mr. G. 1. Morris, the Collector, 
to this sum awaiting disposal and suggested that 
it might be utilised, In accordance with the 
intentions of Government, for tho repair of tho 
mads iu the District This did not lie within the 
province of Sashiah ; but his work within the 
municipal limits was nearly over and lie was not 
the man to sit by with folded hands and take his 
case. Mr. Morris commended the suggestion 
and looked to Sashiah to carry it out. And 
Sashiah took up the work. 

The District or Tanjore is a flat country with 
alluvial soil and the public roads wero no better 
than fair-weather cart tracks. Sashiah set about 
providing the District with a network of ruetalled 
roads. The road from Tanjore to Trivadi, that 
from Ncedamangalarn to Kumbhakouam and 
Mannargudi, from Tiruvalur to Mayaveram and 
Tirutturaipundi were taken up one after auother 
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and metalled and still form tho main metalled 
roads of the District. A short road from Tanjore 
to a much frequented shrine Maria mmankovil, 
u distance of two miles, was also metalled, the 
wealthy Miraaidar of 1‘oondi contributing a part 
of the cost. 

But all this work he carried out as a labour of 
lovo and it was really to him a relief from the 
dull monotony ol Treasury work. The house In* 
lived in was a palatial mansion on the Ivaiik of 
the Vennar, a couple of miles away from the 
Fort- Long un tenanted and unenred for it was 
in disrepair. SaMiinh put it in order and fitted 
it up in decent style at his own coat. In the 
evenings after he returned from office, lie would 
■troll along the anudu of tin stream, with a 
select friend or two, chatting with them ami 
delighting them witli his sparkling wit and 
humour. On moon-lit nights he would stretch 
himself at full longth on tho fine, white undulat- 
ing sands and give himself up to the enohimt- 
munt of the hour and the scene. On Sundays 
he gave a few hours to his Sanskrit Pandit. In 
this wise sped three happy years. 

Towards the close of this period his old 
mother died at Amar&vati. She had clung to her 
native village with great tenacity, determined to 
give up her last breath there. Sashiah, during her 
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last illness, generally took a hasty run to the vil- 
lage iu the evening and returned to the Treasury 
next morning at 11. He was thus able to soothe 
her in her last days by those persoual atten- 
tions which form the most acceptable offering 
from a son to the mother. He placed a heap of 
money by her death-bed, (thus literally fulfilling 
the promise ho had made as a boy when parting 
with her) that she might give it away, aa she 
pleased, to those who were by her aide. The 
mother had lived to see her non grow to btj the 
pride of her family and country and she died full 
of yearn and honour ami hur favoured sou Imd 
been " blewtwl to 1*> at hand to give tho sooth 
ing word aud act needed." 

I u 1868, Sushiah was appointed a Fellow of 
the University of Madras. Though his other and 
more pressing duties often prevented him from 
taking a very active part in the deliberations of 
the Senate, ho has ever evinced a genuine interest 
in the cause of education and baa justified his 
nomination by tho fillip he has given to the cause 
and the encouragement he lias shown to edu- 
cated men in whatdvar capacity ho happened to 
be employed throughout a long and distinguished 
career. 

In 1869. JayaramChetty, the Head SherUtadar 
of the Board of Revenue, died. The appoint- 
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ment was offered to Sasliiah as in the opinion of 
the Board, " t.he claims and qualifications of 
8 ash i ah Sastry were superior to those of any 
other candidate for the office. " But Sashiah was 
not eager to take up the post. One reason for his 
reluctance has been clearly slated in a letter from 
the Board Secretary to the Madras Government, 
dated the 25th November 1870. The following 
extract from the lector refers to it 

•• Whao Jay&ntiu Chatty <li..d, Uw Board iductod llu.ir 
pw*-ut Sburutndor, A- fiwhlali H»«try. u> tlm flttmt bii. 1 
abl»t nembur of th« (TncmroniinUd Ssrvio* and offered him 
Hi* pod. lie rofnmd it at flret sod aUmwrda nowpled it 
with great rolnotftncw. 

“ The re won of tbU i> obvious. II* was iliwi iu Tmunry 
Deputy Oolk'otor of Tin)ore, drawing (Inal utire of Kagistm* 
lion funs) It-. 750 s month. He hud served Oorerumsnt 
21 yesrs and »*« 40 y-w. of nge. Al bU tim- of life the 
picepeat of an Inorsos* In <ular> aftn fl ynsra was nf most 
uncertain mine. Mid, in tlm moantimo, lh« sspsifo of suiting 
up an i-tnblUhmiint in Madm* and Urn onhanoml oust or 
living tbtiro, made lots iimritablo. Hi- sslary in now only 
Ks. 60 more than it w». in Ttinjnro and his eipense* word 
be at U»*t Ha. 150 greater." 

Thure was another consideration which was at. 
least as powerful. His life at Taujore had beeu 
a happy and peaceful one. The storms all 
weathered, he thought he had shot into port al a 
well havened iale ‘ where tempests never beat nor 
billows roar.' There were few places then open 
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to natives in the Government service, that carried 
much higher emoluments. He had never valued 
money for money’s sake. Writing to Mr. E. B. 
Powell, he say a : — 

" 1 hid no dcaire to honid money at any per.od of my 
life. I brought up n largo family of m™ and nephews. 
I generally epent librinlly und lirrd well. Not n nipoe of 
my raoiay want in a * long direction and much of it wont to 
|H)or echoolboye anil to ctiaritabb inttitutiona." % 

The only inducement to take up the Board 
Sheristadarship was the j/restiye attached to the 
place at “ tho highest to which a native chu. riae 
under this Government " But tho f/rtjdxgt alone 
was a poor recompense for the tticmaawl respon- 
sibilities. If it could lead to something higher 
eventually it was worth while going in for the 
heavier duties ; but the chances of such a oontin 
gency were, to say tho loaat, problematical. 

Ilis friends, however, thought otherwise. Thuy 
urged him to accept the place. This is, for in- 
stance, what Rangn G'harlu wrote 

M> !«AH S..H1.H, 

You bare lifter oil <IUn|i pointed iu« in your prouiiM of 
meeting me at Madrtu. I am receiving letter* from variou* 
quartan (atr.ongri our native friends I moan) wishing to 
know icy intentions in regard to the vacant appointment 
in tho Board. 1 am told *.lw offer will to made to you fire* 
and I wieh you to aooept H M it in»y lead to something else 
hereafter. You cannot afford to that ywuraetf up in Taajore 
and if you are at Madras there may lie some oharum of our 
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aiming icrtw each olbec sometime*. Having now only 
made up my mind to dow loy public carter b«rv ♦ 1 have no 
thought of changing it *o soon and cannot* bo permitted t<» do 
10 even if I wiihocL I>n plcuMi t&ko up the appointment. You 
muit bo »timd out of your long ropooe. You cannot b« 
suffered to k>» yourtolf in that rotiremeot. Madia* want* 
n reni*HTttblo native public and I think il will b« utor* plea- 
sant work than the TrwtMiry. 

Your* ever affectionately, 

Wtaoua, I 0. RANOAOHABLU. 

Mi July im | 

Bui hi* inclination* did not count. in chfl natter. 
No option wa» left to hint. Writing to Sir 
Aluxniular Ar bit (knot., Biuhiah thus refer* to this 
event:— 

" In 18 WI. Imiwi > or, t think It waa deckled Ix-Ltw-n your- 
M>H' Mid Mr. Holloway Unit f iniixl !»• appoint*! tfcnml 
Hand Hb«ri<**clor, which thon boatm* vacant. I mu nt 
flr*t unw illiiHS tu have Tnnjore which wa* my nil the 
l)i>tnrt. anil in which 1 wiahod to remain. But my airept- 
•no* of tii- Ihmiil SliarMatUrehiji waa lull tod on in • 
matter in which I had no option anil 1 joined the Beard in 
1800 im hhoiu tailor, haring tttgun my oarrico there jwt 
twenty yeurt back no n dork under Mr. (late Sir Tbnmni) 
Pyoroit, Secretary, and Mr. Koupel), Sob-Srcwtaiy.* 

The Revenue Board wrote to the Government 
in 1 866 that the saiary of the Head Sheristadar 
ehould bo mertuued from It*. 800 to Re. 1 ,000. 

• At Mysore ot which ho was in a taw yarns to bocomc tba 
dhtinguiabed minitMr. 
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Tlie Government approved of the recommenda 
tion of the Hoard, observing that the increased 
salary of Rs. 1 .000 was not larger than was 
required "in order that the post of Sheris- 
tadnr to the Board of Revenue might continue to 
bo an object of ambition to the ablest native 
officials awl to command the highest quali 
ficatioM but they considered that the ltigher 
rate should he given only after live yours of 
approved service, and on the special recommend- 
ation of tho Board. 

It was more interesting work than the charge 
of tho Treasury and Bsshiah was pleased with tho 
change. Mis Intimate knowledge of Revenue 
questions and his varied experience in tlie several 
Di-tricts now stood him in good stead. 11 is 
Reviews of the Annual Reports of the Districts 
were searching and thorough and the Collectors 
wore made aware, sometimes unpleasantly, of tho 
fresh blood in the Board. Mr. J. Grose, Secre- 
tary to the Board, a gentleman of an extremely 
amiable disposition and genial sympathies, soon 
came to appreciate Sashiah's exceptional talents 
aud often used to wish that ho had a fourth of 
Sashiah's experience. All important drafts that 
had to be drawn up by tho Board were entrusted 
to Sashiab, who threw into the driest, of details 
such interest and attractiveness, such a subtle. 
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charm of style and manner, that his drafts are to 
this day admired and eagerly read by all aspiring 
novitiate*. The mam here of the Board saw tlte 
work of their native Assistant and one of thorn 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Robinson proposed 
that 8ashiah should nit with them during their 
deliberations ; but the idea had to be dropped m 
the constitution of th<* Board did not allow of 
such a step, They had however such regard for 
him that it wm no uncommon sight to set- the 
members going down to his office in the ground 
tloor when they had to consult him. 

The members saw that die salary lie was 
drawing was absurdly low for one of his qualifi- 
cations, and in 187(1 they wrote to the 'lovsrn- 
ment 

"It twin* tn til* Bond to Iw siwosly logluil a* in ac- 
I'lWtUnM with tliv policy |Mmiri! Ii)' Qumtineml In Hie 
nw o« all other appointments, to |«y the mine nun a*, dlf- 
r«reut rates lor tlvo wim work, merely Ikoiuim h« perforin* 
It for a stntnl limn. They air thoroughly Mtisfled v illi 
ifashkh's worl: at the pnwrit tlm- and they we certain 
that It vill be neither grantee in quantity nor better in 
quality after he hit been in their olfioe Tor B jou«. 

. “Tho Ooremment hare nUoabeil the condition of upy i**~ 
td iw-ia in tho B.«rd'* Oflkn to the higher rate u( pay. In 
the aim uf n nun oboeen, u the Hoard's Haul SheriKt*d»r 
i oust be chosen. after a long ami diatinguinhed mint, the 
appiM-ii^ i» u*/inin and any far her probation ie tinpvttwsuy. 
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"The Bond wnwtly hope th»t Government will mx Hi 
to moke liie aklxrv at th* llted SberisWdor of their hAw* 
B*. 1,000 o month unconditionally-.” 

Thin application was recommended to the 
favourable consideration of the Secretary of State 
through the Government of Lidia. The Secretary 
of State passed the following order thereon : — 

Ivnu Orrici, London, 
I3A July, 1*71. ' 

“ I havn mnnidnrod in Connell the Dutpstoh from your 

RxclWcy In Council -itii «hirh you tmn»inlt 

jour Pnxadingii on the jiropom: to t« the mhty of the 
MhrruUuUr of ilia lliu.nl of Burma# «J Ba, 1,000 n month 
lit oner, wMbontth- condition of Hvey-un’ approved Mrvioa. 

Ttm rmimi iulilui.il for till* Imtiraar are sound, Mid in 
mply to an nppUostion from 11 . II. TV OovvrnoiM’Juiujtl in 
Council. I l.i v>* MMtkinrd It* 

Accordingly Sashinh's salary wan ruined to 
Rs. 1,000 unconditionally. The recognition wan 

peculiarly gratifying to Suhiah ; for the change 
of policy which resulted in the removal of the 
condition or five years' approved service was en- 
tirely due to the influence of Aw personal worth. 

The work in the Board was arduous and ex- 
acting; but it wai congenial. Sometimes wheu 
there were heavy ai rears to clear off lie .sat up 
the whole night, the pen busily travelling over 
the sheets of paper, and by day dawn the huge 
pile of papers was found to have been satisfac- 
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torily disposed of, and like Oliver, though in a 
different way, ho hungered * for more.' But. 
whatever work he did, he was only one spring 
out of the many that regulated the movement* 
of the huge machinery of the Board ; and hi* 
partioolar share, though it always carried with 
it the stamp of his individuality, must remain 
merged and undistinguished iu the whole. 

For the rest, his life at Madras was calmly, 
peacefully happy — pawed in intercourse with 
kindred spirits. 'Chore was Mr. Holloway, now a 
Judge of the High Court, through whoso iuflu 
once lie had been introduced into tho Board. 
Almost uvory evenlug, after office-work. the two 
used to moet and stroll aloug the beach for near 
a mile, keeping up between them a singularly 
stimulating conversation, which, for want of a 
Boswell, must, for ever be left unrecorded. Thoro 
were also some of his early school fellows aud 
friends who hud all riseu to high places and who 
wore now by a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. brought together at Madras, each tilling 
an honored place. T. Mnthuawami Aiyar was 
Police Magistrate V. Rainietigar was Super- 
intendent of Stamps. Chentaal Rao was Salt 
Deputy Collector. B. Raghunatha Rao was Do- 
puty Collector of tho City of Madras. They all 
lived at Mylapore, a few doors off one another. 
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They invariably met in the evenings, often at 
Muthuswami Aiyar's. What fun and merriment 
there must have been in these meetings ! Twenty 
years or further back most of them had left 
Madras in quest of their destiny and now they 
found themselves there ouoe more, in the prime 
of life, having spent the interval in diflcront 
place* and divers occupations, spent with honour 
to themselves and credit to their Alina Mater, 
and infinitely thankful to God for having taken 
care of thorn so wall. Three of them were yet 
to make their mark in life as distinguished stat**a- 
mon ami one as a conacientioiu Judge and bril- 
liant jurist. Meanwhile they were there together, 
making the moat of their happy fellowship. 

'ITi is delightful period was detfinod to bo 
short-lived. In April 1872 Sashiah was sum- 
moned one morning to the Government House 
at Guindy and the tut interim Governor — Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot— aakod him if he would 
accept the Dowanship ofTravaucorc then vacant 
by the retirement of Sir Modbavn Rao Sashiah 
hesitated— he almost declined. But Sir Alexan- 
der advised him to think over it and let him 
know, adding that the refusal of '.ho Dowanship 
ofTravaucorc carrying with it Rs. 2,000 a month, 
did not come twice to any one. He went home 
and consulted his friends. They pressed him to 
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accept the offer, if it were only to keep up the 
prestige of Powell's boya. He went next morn- 
ing to tho Governor and intimated his assent. 
Accordingly Sashiah's services were placed at 
the disposal of His Highness tho Maharajah of 
Travancore. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Is Tin Land of Charitv. 

“ Travanoore ia," in the word* of 8ashiah 
Saatri, “ certainly oue of the most picturesque 
portion* of Southern India, if not of the whole of 
India. The mountain* which separate it on tho 
east from the British Province* of the Coroman- 
del Coast, and which at *omc points rise to.au 
elevation of 8000 feet above the aoa aro clothed 
with magnificent primeval forcet while tho bolt 
of Hat country to an average distance of about 
10 mile* from the sea inland i» covered with an 
almost unbroken and dense man of ooooanut 
and areca palms, which constitute! tho wealth 
of the country. The geological formation ia 
very peculiar ; the whole country is undulating 
and prnacmt* a series of hills and valley* and ia 
traversed east to west by numorou* river*, the 
floods of which, arrested by the peculiar action 
of tho Arabian S«a on the coast, spread them- 
selves out into numerous lake* or lagoons, 
commoted here and there by artificial canals, and 
form an inland line of smooth water communi- 
cation which extends nearly the whole length of 
the coast, and is of the utmost value while the 
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coast itself ia shut out for navigation during the 
monsoon." 

Of this blessed land and its ruler tfashiah 
Sastri now became the minister. V. Rama 
Aiyargar also had been thought of at the time 
in connection with tho Dewanship ; the then First 
Prince, Viiagam Tirunal, had, in fact, strongly 
supported his nomination tr* the Maharajah and 
but for the decided hostility of the ruler to every- 
thing proceeding from the First Prince V. Rama 
Aiyangar'a appointment u» the successor of Sir 
Madhavu Ran would have become an aooom- 
pliehed fact. When Vhngam Tirunal, however, 
succeeded to the throne he made Rama Aiyon 
gar his minister. At Sashiah Sastri writes to a 
friend on the subject 

“V Nnmirngnr night to Imre got It bsforo mo and 
»*» *try nnnr it in thn Hut find then willed it other 
wise. H» now gi*l* it though out of turn. Yot it in ell the 
•nme. He will now get two peaeion*— one from iJve 
British Government whew hv kw Mrvod LU time end one 
from Trivincore. Mnj Hoavon -1*10 him long null giro 
him good sense to bo popular ! " 

Sashiah Saatri reached Trevandrum about the 
20th of May 1872 and was immediately installed 
as Dewan. His predecessor in office Sir Madhava 
Rao wrote to Sashiah : — 

M Let me now heartily eonffraUiiat* you on your npjxnnt- 
m*nt xs Demn af Tr*vai«oie. A.U oompHxttiit* apert, t 
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*n. 8 ure no beU*r Mleotion oould h*vc b«on mode in Iho 
intumti of Hi. Highnetn mid clio*c of hi* mhjccte 

Sir William Robinson, Senior Member of the 
Revenue Board, wrote in 15 February 1873: — 

'• I bud lieinl that you had to*pv>d tlm offlor of Downn 
loll. H tbo liajuh of Tmtunoiro wliflp in England and 
kaml il with givot planurn. For though wo mUa you 
in llti* I laird inuali, I coiwider the part you bnro, u quite 
the hlglie.t ojwn ti* i-tli-H. in tlii» PredtUmcy For dw» 
you an> truly a nntiro ruling yrair own oountryiarn 

Uiulnr flritiah &uh> thin oan ncrcr bn. though much do 
1 long— »ud without fair,— to k* iuJivm with a mom 
potential voice in tile gumming of lh« oountry 
I kno- that in thr Rnjuh you ham n oonaidrrot* hlgh- 
inindrd mail “»ll worthy of yo ir dmtitrd win ire and I f«*l 
luiumd that ho baa in you om both »<iKhy of Ml confi- 
dent.- and mm to ram hi. oonfldon* and tho good account 
•if hi. Mibjm!* May (lod in Hi- irjadom guide you ! " 

The Unit year wna to be a period of probation. 
Hia Highness the Mnlmrajnh. before confirming 
Snahiah Saatri in office, wished to uyiku aure that 
his relationa with the Dewan would be smooth 
and free from friction. He had not got on well 
with hia former lie wan Sir Madhnva. Rao, es- 
pecially towards the last years of the Dewatiship. 
The reason was not far to seek. His Highness 
was possessed of a strong individuality. His 
capabilities were of no mean ordur. He was 
well-read, knew several languages, was a good 
Sanskrit scholar, devoting much of his leisure 
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Iq literary discussions in the company of lii9 
Pandits, wrote and spoke English with a fluency 
that WAS at times very Btriking. fie was well 
informed on the events of the day. Scrupulously 
punctual in his engagements, he wna well posted 
in the details of administration, and wished to 
hold its main strings in his own hand. He 
seldom brookwl contradiction. He now wished 
for ii minister who could both govern well and 
yield graciously — a combination seldom compat- 
ible and certain to break down in the Long ruu. 
Meanwhile he would try Siuhiah. 

Saahiah Sa«tri hade fair to render the risky 
experiment successful. lie combined tact with 
ability and principle. 

One or two Incidents that hapjicned at the 
commencement of his administration may be here 
narrated ns allowing bis resourcefulness, where- 
by ho came ytuenthed out of trying situations 
and vindicated his principle,— scoring his point 
against his master, hut at the same time recon- 
ciling him to the discomfiture. 

There was a Tclugu Brahtnan who had by dint 
of long waiting secured the favour of the Maha- 
rajah. The poor man's ambition was to get a 
Sirkar appointment which might carry with it 
some dignity and some authority, though he was 
innocent of any kind of literary qualification. The 
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Maharajah had once or twice tried to give him 
a place daring the time of Sir Madhava Rao : but 
the minister, who had for sometime past declar- 
ed open war with his master and had no thought 
for his feelings, had sternly set his face against 
the inclination of the ruler. The matter had to 
rest awhile till a more favourable opportunity 
came. This was not long in coming. The old 
minister went out and the new came in— just'tho 
time when a man might be introduced, whose 
merits might not stand tho light of a fuller know- 
ledge of local | tnliiioa. Fortunately a suitable 
place— or what wan thought one— fell vacant 
about this time. A Muruiff, blind of both eyes, 
but loamud in law, a model of a judge, upright 
and able, had pamud away. The Maharajah 
appointed the TelUgu Brahman to the place and 
to make sure of it, at least this time, granted him 
tho sunnad of appointment and oontthe required 
Sadanam* to tho Dewau to be granted to tho 
nominee through the proper channel — the Sudr 
or Ohiuf Court, Saihiah Saslri was out on 
circuit to Aleppy when the Sadanam reached 
him. lie privately made careful inquiries and 
learnt the antecedent history of the man. He 
safely placed the Sadanam iu his office- box and 
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attended to more immediate and pressing work — 
the annual sale of tho cardamoms. 

A week passed and Sashiah Sasiri returned to 
the capital. Meanwhile the exultant Brahman 
had taken no pains to conceal his elation on his 
change of fortune and in gossip circles specula- 
tion was rife as to how the Dewan was going to 
acquit himself; her. was au opportunity of test- 
ing Vis mettle. 

Saahiah Saatri sent for the man and questioned 
hint as to his fitness, Tho Brahman made no 
pretence to learning. " Chu you at least read 
and write Malayahuu in which you will lmve to 
writs your judgment* ? ” asked the Dewan. 

“ No, your honour." replied tho nominee un- 
abashed. •• Hero wao a man, blind of both eyes, 
doing all the work for twenty years and I have 
both. Again if the judge write his judg- 
ments, what, is the royasam (clirk) lor, 1 
wonder y Educated men that know to read and 
write can got on well euough of thuumulvos and 
there is no merit in heaping favours on them. 
Helpless men, like myself, are alone deserving of 
favours. If a sovereign ruler cannot do so much 
for me after years and years of waiting I do nut 
know what his power or his rank is worth.” 

Sashiah Sastri found that the man was intelli- 
gent enough and could do well in work that 
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required no learning. He took back the sutmad 
from him, assuring him that no harm would be 
done. Monday was generally the day for inter 
view with the Maharajah and consultation : and 
when Sashiah Saatri appeared before his raaator 
on the next Monday, the flru question that was 
put to him was, '• How is it, Sattriar, you have not 
communicated the Sadauam of appointment of 
— to the 8udr-0ourt P I cannot understand the 
delay in such a simple matter." 

Haahiah Saatri pleaded more pressing duties. 
" Andos for the Sadanam," continued he, •• I Ing 
your Highness will bo pleased to tear it off" 

" Ten" oil my own Sadanam I " exclaimed the 
Maharajah. “ Here is a fine stale of things ! 
What i« my word worth if 1 nm to revoke it an 
soon os given P Oh, those Powell’s boys! I 
wonder how Powell hail the art to mould them 
all alike ! " 

“ I wish and pray your Highness consulted 
your interests better," replied Sashiah fiastri. 
“To appoint a man to a place for which, on his 
own admission, and by the undivided testimony 
of all people he is entirely unfitted would go to 
discredit all appointments bv your Highness and 
my administration as well. It is hard, however, 
that your Highness’ favour .should go unrewarded. 
I shall find means to serve the man in a fitting 
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maimer if your Highness should cancel the order.” 
“• How arc you going to do it ? " eagerly queried 
the Maharajah. 

Then Saahiah Sastri pointed out how for want 
of supervision the tens of thousands of rupees 
spent monthly on the Padmauabhnawatni tempi* 
and the Agrasaln were being mismanaged and 
how u man with a practical turn of mind, though 
with no educational qualification, might do good 
work in checking the abuses in the oluritie*. 
The Maharajah was pleased with the eminently 
practical suggestion Powell’s buys now onmo in 
for praise ; a now Sadannm for the now appoint • 
meat was than and there written out. The 
Urahman hailed this more congenial work with 
great glee and the people saw how well t he new 
minister could make the host of a had bargain. 
It ix almost needless to state chat the Maharajah 
wa* delighted at the turn thiuga had tnkett ami 
nil partial were satisfied that all is well that, 
end* well I 

Another instance, of a somewhat similar nature, 
may also be mentioned. Oue of the personal 
attendants of the Maharajah had oflemled tin- 
law and come within its clutches. The Magis- 
trate found the man guilty and was about to fine* 
him. This reached the ears of the Maharqjah. 
His Highness was wroth that the Magistrate 
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showed so little consideration for one of his own 
attendants, sent for '.he records of *.he case, 
treated the Magistrate to a few choice epithets 
of vituperation and wrote a judgment himself, 
acquitting the man. The Magistrate, aghast at 
the arbitrary procedure of the ruler and trem- 
bling with fear, came to the Dewnn and asked 
for advice. 

Sashiah Sa&tri broached the matter doUcato’ly at 
the next royal interview mid hinted that the step 
taken might ho considered unconstitutional. His 
Highneu fired up “ I thought, ’ " he said, “ 1 
had done with all reference to * constitutional ’ 
with ftir Madhava Uao. 1 see you are another 
of the same ilk— only with a different name and 
form." The Maharajah wound up with a not 
very agreeable reference to Powell’s stereotype 
and a determination not to yield this time. 

Sashiah Sastri admitted that within his do- 
minions n ruler's word must bo law, that the 
Magistrates were simply the instrument* of the 
ruler, deriving their power from his will and 
exercising it under his express authority, that 
therefore there could be nothing objectionable in 
principle in the ruler himself exercising a func- 
tion which ho can delegate to those under him. 

All this was pleasing to the Maharajah and he 
listened with approval. 
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“ Thai, is well said, Sastriar," put in Ilia High- 
ness with a smile of approbation. 

“ Put,” Saahiah Sastri was about to continue. 
Here the master cuthim short with a curt remark : 
“ T atn always suspicious of your />uls ; pray 
what is your bill about? " 

'* From a monarch to a Magistrate — wlut a 
fall was there,” Saahiah Sastri mused aloud — ns if 
unconscious of the interruption. 

Tho distinctly suggested degradation went 
home. Bin Highness betrayed signs of rofluaiou ; 
Saahiah Snstri followed up the advantage. He 
said, “ If tlm ruler took the law Into hie own hand* 
in tho first instance, whore wan t ho party to go for 
appeal for justice or mercy P Was not the ruler 
tho fountain-head of justice as well as tuoroy— 
blesaiug the sufferer like manna, after all other 
sources should have failed? Mercy was the 
most sacred prerogative of the Vicoguroni* of 
God on earth and it would be profanation to 
exercise it lightly or unsolicited." 

“ I have written the judgment, .Sastriar ; what 
would you have me do now P ” said the Maha- 
rajah in despair. 

“ There is no harm done ; " said Saahiah Stotri, 
“ the matter is still in your Highness' hands. 
Your Highness has only to War the judgment 
which has not vet been delivered anil send back 
aei 11 
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iJie records to the Magistral* and order him to 
proceed with the case according to law.*' The 
Maharajah did so and never cared to repeat the 
attempt. 

At the end of the year the Maharajah signiliod 
his gratification to the Resident and his desire 
to confirm Saahiah. The Resident now was 
Mr. Ballard, Saahiah 1 * old friend at Maaulipajam. 
He wroto : — 



“ I mlW on tlm Mahtiujnh thii morning mid -|xiha of 
your matter. . . .HU Highnew ipoka vary kindly of you and 
will "peak to you and write to m* Non on the inbjMt. Ho 
warned to epproie ol nil I mid. 

Ho non' 1 Uo)m« you Uvi* n long nod honourable aio*T 
baton* you in Tnmuieaiv Like nil eamu* worth ninnlng 
It ntll hum it* difficultfe*. lut 1 trunt inA hollr .r your granl 
nrnmi anil integrity of purpou- wtU, with (Jod'« Mowing, 
enable you to nuraiomit them- -to maintain on bonoab indo- 
pendMOu in aaamtinLi to the great Iwnellt of tin 1 admini- 
atmtUni without forfeiting tlw iwgud of the nvwnign." 

On receipt of this note from the liwidcul, 
Saahiah Saetri wrote to the Maharajah 
“ I mutt no? allow thin day* Min to *«t without thanking 
your HighMM mixit timi-rrly mid warmly tor a favour, 
intelligence of w lucli I iwwi»td but a little while ago. The 
Readt-iit ha* informed me that your Higlino** ban been 
pleased to expr*** youwall Mtilfod with ray humble wrvioa* 
mid to oourey to him youi HigboW intention to oonfinn 
me in tbe po*t of Dewan on certain condition" ali of which 
J ha*e accepted. Often and often within the but few 
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««'!» 1 thought of submitting ilia mattor direct for jour 
Higlmew' decision, but I could no: mower course to moot 
ajcb a subject faoe lo lac.' with your Highness. I was 
thereto!* obliged to take the only alternative, that of oom- 
nui n icntl n g through the Resident and in doing io 1 foil 
ounflionl thnt jour Hlghnna would make due allowance tor 
the extreme delicacy of my position. Possessed of no private 
fortune and on the «v* ot qululng the s*rvic* ol a Goirni- 
ment whom I have served for 81 k yean. J could nr* sliow or 
K l ‘"-‘ b«<ter I*’* 1 ' ol my entire oonlidenoi and reiinuo. un 
ymir Highitrn* than eubmltting myself to tho absolute con- 
dition of meeting my present appointment any time at your 
Ilighnuss' bidding. 1 lute no other ambitim than that of 
promoting tbo welfare of your Highness' klngdutn by tarry- 
ing "til in a fnitlitu! manner such iiMltuullons a* it may 
ph'"'‘ your lUglu."" to i«no til m» from time lu time mid 
by humbly -ngB.«tiiig amt laying bsrtore your llifknrw Mich 
UUXMUKO UK thr neoiiMitiia of Ihe Male call fur. To two- 
tinne to give me thr support of jour Royal countenance 
always i* all 1 luive to uk of your Highness amt to grorl 
me a few years of health and strength to lerro your High- 
"**• **dl unit truly in all I Imre to a>k of the gnat Huh” 

IIU HijHtnew wrote in reply : — 

•• t \m* very gl“d to team hy your Kind n>4* r>r hat morn- 
ing thnt tlw intimation you had from Mr. Bullard yealarduy 
i‘ 0 » mi welcome not) gratifying to you. t could rosily 
imagine Urn gn-ul delhacy von must. bare nainnlly felt in 
mailing a movement direotlv to me in so purely u |*rm:ud 
matter. IVnmt me to congratulate you matt heartily an 
thi> auspicious etout of your beuig confinned in youl pout 
«o cheerfully by me ; und na you hine always ltd rercral 
aibiMutiul proofs of my having fully confided in yon and 
■forded you my wannest support be assured you shall 
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alum's hare them. It L* really a urattor of congratulation 
that our mutual — both political and friendly— relation* 
hitherto have boon no oordial anil utiafactoiy and I mn in 
hill hope# of our lining able to got on araoothly both to Ilia 
gtvnt inUnvete of my eountiy a- » ell an to the puuoo of my 
miinl, an I am already convinc'd of your excellent ability, 
tact ami above all your rinoerely faithful attachment and 
true loyalty to me. 1 need hardly «ay that I vincorely 
appreciate all your hniriy nxpreuiou* and naauranoee in 
ymir note and I reciprocnte tlmm with the uidh warmth* 

Tim Doiulent wrote to the Mail ran Government 
conveying the intention! of Hia HighneiA in tlm 
following letter 

•• A. the period ol one y««r tor whloh tin lonloce ot 
A. Haahith Huatri wora placed at the dliponxl of Hu llighnom 
tbo Maharajah of Travanocre a* Dowan will abort ly expire, 
1 ycatnrday took the opportunity of a vial to aiwrtaln I lie 
HigtiMM* view* with regard to Baiblah'a retnutloai in tl» 
Travnnoir- aervio*. 1 am happy to aay Hint Hia HlRlmma 
■poke rory favourably of Snrhlnh. and a taw cjodltiona ol 
agrooment whtoh It Mcmed deairable to arrange »*n> dm 
cuaaod. I iftanvtnta hail a nob* from tho Maharajah oxpr>'«- 
■ing hia riowa, and requiring mn to communicate with 
ifnahiah on the aubjeoL Thia I did, uni Imve hia reply, 

2. Ilia HighneM will be happy to confirm Saahiah In the 
pout of Denan of Travnncnre, and Saahiah will gladly con- 
tinue In tlu poet on the fallowing uiidnretanding : — 

(1) That Saahiah holda the po-t. of Dewan for a period 
of fire year* from the dale of hia a ret entering lHa High- 
n-W aerric. 

(2) That the ongngoment may be iwiewed afterwaidu 
acconling to abmuoitenCtta. 
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(8) Thai it. during the period above mid, Hie High- 
ness desiive to dinpenac with ifcahiah’s service at any time, 
he can do to by giving three month*’ intimation of kU 
intention. 

<») That, similarly, .hould Saahkh, from ill-haaith or 
other mii. 1 i', find it neoenury to rotiro from His High none 
servioo, he shall be at liberty to do an on giving three 
months' intimation. 

(« That, under any circumataoce. above contain- 
I dated, Snsbiah ihall be entitled on ratimmsnt to the Du van’s 
penaiooi of Hupern fiOO |w uanaam. 

•**> Hi* Highnski requsitod mo to eommunioato with 
Oovrenaiont on the subjMt. 
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a definite policy for his guidance. He quietly 
studied the history of the country, ita usages, the 
nature and requirements of ito administrative 
machinery." Lie found that the country which 
fifteen years back was almost on the verge of a 
collapse had been brought into admirable order 
by the gcuius of Sir Madhava Bao, that he had 
brought sunshine u» a laud that had been wrap- 
ped in darkness, that by judicious fiscal rofo'rma 
thu finances of the state had been pinned on a 
stable basis, that by a Mtrios of wise rufonua 
energetically carried out the aeeda of good 
government, had been sown, had taken firm root 
and sprouted into promising growth and all tliaL 
was needed for some years to come was reet and 
watcliful supervision and a few measures calcul- 
aled to help on and strengthen the good work of 
his predecessor in office 
The resources of the state had bean materially 
developed during the last decade and the revenue 
of 1871-72, the last year of Sir Madhava Kao's 
administration, was the highest on record, about 

• Hla AdatoIstoCfao bpr* for tbs Malabar yean 10(8 and 1M9 
tl* kmIU of til* «tsdy. ThU double IWiwrt (toes a •luxl 
*olob of U» ancle. crowU. iu.1 chaiaotsr of llio aoniuM of iotoooo 
* rd of Ui» aavaral department* whtuh cunMilula t!ie machinery of 
tbeiUte *ol iie brief *ed muted? mrlew of U« piovluui Sfty 
j«em to Va Ulitory of lb. oounuy. iV« Roport U, lu tho word, of 
Ue torn Ruidiot O. H. B*U*rd, ' *lmoit * M. oa*l of Tniuoooro ' 
aad Lu boro * guide to *11 deportment* of (be Kite. 
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54 lacs of rupees, more than 6 lacs, for instance, 
over that of 1861-62. It was indeed a most 
gratifying result. But for several years past 
extraordinary contributions had been made to 
the revenues by unexpected sources ; these had 
amounted in the preceding five years to about 
five lacs of rupees. These extra sources wore 
not likely to recur, so that for some years to 
come, at any rate, the gross income would stand 
at a lower figure than that recorded for 1871-72. 

This pros|wctive decrease in the annual receipts 
was of no great consideration, being at the 
highest indor a ltr. What was much morn 
important was that the expenditure of 1871-72 
had run beyond the receipts of tho year — the 
highest figure ever recorded aad likely to bo so 
for some years more— by more than a lac and 
twenty thousand rupees and tho Madras Govern* 
ment in reviewing the financial administration 
of the year had hinted that the constant aim of 
the Sirkar “ should be to maintain equilibrium 
and with this view to exhibit a slight surplus of 
income over expenditure rather than the contrary 
as on this occasion." Having this in view 
Sashiah Sastri took timely precautions to regulate 
outlay so as to prevent a deficit. He saw that 
in the year under review the outlay on public 
works had been unusually heavy, that though five 
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lacs had been fixed as the limit of annual expen- 
diture on ordinary works* the actual outlay had 
far exceeded the limit in thelast five years and had, 
in fact, been on the most unstinted scale in each 
succeeding year. The accounts current of ex- 
penditure and the statement of progress made had 
fallen in arrears for some considerable time and 
the Sirkar had no means of knowing how much 
hud been spent on particular works or to what 
extent estimate* hail l>ec» exceeded or expend- 
iture incurred without estimate or sanction. To 
check these evils the British Resident had somo- 
tiine back suggostod the systom of budget and 
allotment for the department ; but Sashiali found 
when he took charge of the administration that 
it had not been carried out. It became absol- 
utely necessary in this state of things to intro- 
duce some means of check and measures were ac- 
cordingly taken for bringing up the arrears of 
accounts, accounting for post ox|ienditure by 
submission of completion bills, and enforcing the 
systom of budget and allotments for the future. 
Sashiah also found it necessary to moderate the 
outlay on public works to n certain extent. (This 
was not done without departmental grumbling.) 
By these means- and by a 6trict supervision of all 
sources of outlet, a slight surplus was secured 
for the year and the Madras Government con- 
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gratulated the Sirkar on the financial rpsults. 
They wrote 

“The Oorentmout an? glad to loam fiom the flnaaoial 
report of t.hc Tmyar.oore State for the Malabar year 1048 
which diw* on the 14th August 1873, that not aitliitn n$Ung 
an ctimatec deSuit by the tranauctlmi of the year a surplus 
of about Hi. 23,400 “U Mcurmi by economical jmrugnmont 
of tbe fundi, in pumunce of the advuw givon by Oovnrn- 

<>n Hi. HioelWnoy the dovortwr In 

Council oon.iden eh. remit ol the flnanoul admlnirtratfon 
o« Trav*noow during 1048 to be rory oMinfiotory.” 

A Himilnr email «urplu» with Achieved in the 
next year (1049 J m well. In lOSO the proepect of 
the cardamom revonue becamo more and more 
disappointing as tho season advanced. The tour 
of iho Maharajah Ui Madras ami Calcutta, the 
Censui established nml carried out in part and 
the preliminary expenses on account of the 
ifw'aijapam • involved an extraordinary expend- 
iture to tho amount of a lac and a half. The 



• A oourw o« p-oric i i ronalniinu of anion Innal.otnU 
la»Ung tight day. *nd U* wbM on/orlng fifty-*. 
lUy* TbB chnrtrn of tht prBynr art Nanbnri Brahman. «bo in 
IetHoJ to TitTBndium through nod with UiW raOglnui ladora. 
eonwjsd. f«l. t«*l and atU*d«d to »« ratlf cl ttrkai ci|«naa 
■a* tarding of Uif Dili mini 1* on » .try e .»ni acoto. On tlw UM 
day thwo t» tht H, Hoa*. dtatribntloo of moaoy dolt (« nil Brahaiuu. 
»bd «fttr .appor a vary grind lllutainaltoo atd proctMdon In U* 
t»piple— atllod A«*iAo I> ip.it (. Inc of light.) to xhioh myriad, 
of pUgnnn iom thronging from aU pan. of BotUtuua ladia-fu 
and nroi. 
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Dewan had therefore to keep a very sharp look- 
out and succeeded in obtaining a surplus of a 
liulc over two lacs. In 1051 the Maharajah 
undertook another trip to Marina and Calcutta 
ami the Muraijapam ceremony was celebrated, 
the two. between them, costing more than three 
lacs of rupees and remissions had to be granted 
to nearly a lac of rupees. With such odds 
against him Saabiah |Wn* util able to make both 
cuds nearly meet, the expenditure not exceeding 
the receipts above lie. IKK). The Madras Gov- 
ernment in reviewing the administration of the 
year, wrote : — 

"Seeing tUt Ihn wtraontinaiy lUrtii* of II • IDghiinw 
the Maharajah** ri.it to Mxlrw >nd CWoutU, tin. Onsua 
and thr Mnraijnpsm c*r*iuonj\ nggrognted It* 8,16,640 
and tint r*mla<iun. <if rarmiue drmand amounted to 
about » Iho of rupeee, tlw* Oovwiuw in Omiuit oonouni 
with thr Kialdrnt In dramlng thr nwdl of the iliunuU 
ndmintemtion n» the [n»t yaw to Im« mcouMful, although 
equilibrium wb« appanmtly aUiutiii by reduoed oxponditure 
on Public works." 

Ill spite of an anticipated fall, the revenue had 
gone on steadily increasing, so that the receipts 
for 1051, the last year ofSashiah Saatri’s regime, 
surpassed those of the most favourable years till 
then recorded. A large number (about 120) 
of very petty dutiable articles were struck out 
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of the export tariff as a relief to commerce gen- 
erally. The export, duty on Coir matting was 
also abolished as a measure of encouragemont to 
that new branch of industry which had just 
taken root in the country. 

More than six lacs of rupees remained on the 
Sirkar books as arrears of land revenue. A con- 
siderable! portion was due from pauper or de- 
ceased defaulters ; a portion was on lands that 
hail been eaten up by rivers or taken up for 
public works. But whether justly recoverable 
or not, these, outstanding balances furnished a 
ready means for the petty officials to harass the 
ryots perpetually. So all demand on account 
of interest on these arrears was remitted on con- 
dition that they were liquidated within the end 
of the year 1050 ; the concession was extended 
for a year more as the diameter of the aoaeoo 
put it out of the question to make any progress 
iu the collection or settlement of the old bal- 
ances Meanwhile an inquiry was ordered for 
examining them and writing off such portions 
as had from various causes ceased to be justly 
due. 

The season of 1051, which oy its disastrous 
failure brought on one of the direst famines that 
have visited Southern India, left its mark on 
Travancoro also. Both the early and the later 
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rains failed lo a distressing extent and tho 
drought told seriously on the paddy cultivation 
in South Travancore and Shencotlah aud remis- 
sions, amounting to nearly a lac of rupees, were 
granted readily. 

A long standi nggriovanco of the holders of Ain 
2u/H lands (that is, those lands transferred from 
tho British territory in exchange) was redressed 
in 1051 . They had remained on the old Tiune- 
velly tenure and were liable to the payment of 
Aynkat grain rent commuted at the market prico 
of Tunkasi — a taluq in the Tinnovelly District. 
The payment of the entire rent, in kind, com- 
muted at the prico of a distant market, was caus- 
ing great hardship. This was now removed by 
placing tho land* on the same footing as tho 
more favourably assessed surrounding lands of 
Shencotlah proper. 

The village officers, provtrtw and maniamt, 
humble and low paid as they were, did a vast 
amount and variety of work, both important and 
unimportant. They constituted the groundwork 
of the administrative agency. They collected the 
land revenue, had sole charge of the Sirkar gran- 
aries, had police, maramutt and purveying work, 
iu fact reprasonted, within their limited sphere, al- 
most all the functions of a well-ordered Govern- 
ment. Their pay was not, however, iu proportion 
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to their constant duties and never-ending respon- 
sibilities; but they had, by virtue of their multi- 
farious powers, frequent opportunities of recom- 
pensing themselves for their trouble and worry 
and they seldom scrupled to take advantage of 
them. Formerly they had been held in great 
respect and their position had been re cognised, 
not unwisely, aa orio of honour. A gradual 
change for the worse had corno over them of late 
years. Saahiah Sastri saw that the first step 
towards real reformation was to better their status 
and he quietly prepared lire way for the amelior- 
ation of tliia class of olfioera who, thus gradually 
taught to think hotter of themselves, might learn 
to treat their Mow-subjeots with greater con 
sideration. 

One of the first tilings to engage Saahinli's 
at tention was the inadequate scale of salaries that 
obtuinod in many of the department* of the state, 
especially the Bo venue and the Judicial. He 
hold very strong views on the subject. The tone 
of the administration depended not a little on the 
tutu in the service ; and to attract talent, to exor- 
cise all thoughts of illicit gratification and to 
ensure cheerful and honest work no charm was 
so powerful as a proper and liberal adjustment 
of emoluments. There was little wisdom in a 
policy of cheese-paring eoonomv — in effecting a 
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small saving by retrenchment, undermanning aud 
insufficient remuneration and offering a pre- 
mium to corruption and petty tyranny. With 
euch ideas Sashiah set lug heart on a general 
revision of salaries and establishments. But he 
wag reckoning without his host His master, the 
enlightened and accomplished ruler of the Mate, 
had, it must be stated, one weakness and, that 
was a more than ordinary partiality for money 
and an aversion to all that looked like a throwing 
away of it ; and a scheme that involved additional 
expenditure he looked upon with instinctive dis- 
trust. Much tact, was therefore needed to bring 
him round, to reason, or if need were, lo coax 
him into acquiescence. Sashiah Sastri broached 
the matter delicately to the Maharajah and 
hinted that it was an urgent measure, that if they 
did not take it up, the Resident might, and that 
in all important mailers all measures of reform 
should originate with His Highness' Government 
rather than with the Resident. The Maharajah 
was thus induced to take the suggestion in good' 
part and Sashiah was permitted to draw up a 
scheme; but the ruler soon appears to have repent- 
ed of his first thoughts and wrote to Sashiah not 
to proceed. Sashiah Saotri wrote in reply : — 

"I obtained your llighnew’ penniwon yesterday (not 
In hn*ti>n rr <urry out or commit your Highness to nny 
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ill-oonridetvd or ill uutured --home af inrw n n of salarie- 
b«i) "imply to <6yi» up a msmo to show shat such a 
n.Af-r would out on tire dnU nr rutbor tbc *nln of 
salaries which your Highness was pler.red to mention, 
it being of oourre li ft to your Highness to niter or improve 
or postpone it altogether for tho present. This was nil tlwt 
I intended to do ruid T mcnr.l and understand that this was 
to be entirely ounfldeiifitl between your Hlghnnw and my- 
self nml tire scheme was to be put forward or earned out 
nfcording to oireiuivtiir.au. Although / «ni sit" in tire ad- 
ministration. I thought !itUu of this becalm* of your High- 
ness* eileivive, deep aud minute eipuriotw*. And f should 
n*il hnvs UiiimmI my attention In this subject so soon, if I 
did not feel that wire greet lr.mni of elevating the eliartotcr 
of the admlnlstnlinn was tlir putting tire solarins of tire ui|ir. 
rii>r offices lit tire Bevsntw mul Judicial department* on a 
proper and doo-nt footing which It i* notoriously «t iu 
pmrent, and ir I did nut aim* reel that n* could financially 
ire" nffetd to dolin' while spending ill the mle of twelve 
Jnos of rapans per aiutiun on Public works. If It is your 
Highness' desire, hotwr, that, lire subject tliouJd nut ere* 
U esniidtrnf at prurent. I -liall of couiws deem it my duty 
to drop ft sltc^'llrer nnd allow evenU to Uke their mvn 
course. Waging to ‘ir (nigiien if 1 bare nut correctly un* 
ilrrstood tire drift of your Highness noto. I crave punnfcttkm 
In subscribe myself 

Uere the matter had to rest for a time hb 
more pressing work intervened and engrossed 
the Devrana attention. 

I/>rd Northbrooke, the Viceroy of India, was to 
hold iu November 1872 nn Investiture Durbar of 
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the Star of India at Bombay for the investiture 
of the Regain of Bhopal and sent an invitation 
to the Maharajah. In compliance with theinvi 
tation His Highnnaa determined to be present at 
tie investiture. Tho Diwan had to make all the 
necessary arrangements for the trip anil went 
with His Highness. The tour went ofT without a 
hitch and His Highness was pleased with the far 
sighted arrangement* that had been made in tho 
several halting stations to suit his convenience. 
After the Durbar at Bombay the Maharajah with 
tho Dewati and retinue went to Bennnm and other 
sacred places, |>erformed tin* usual holy core- 
monies and charities, several thousand* of Brah- 
man* being fod and donations being given to 
loarned Brahmans. His Highness wa» then to have 
gone on to Calcutta ; but a* the oold season had 
just thon sot in with unusual severity he had to 
give up the idea for tho time and return home, 
which ho did ou the 15th Docombor 1872. 

This tour had for a while divertod tho atten- 
tion of the Dewau, though the subject of revision 
had never for a moment escaped liis mind. Wheu 
once Hashiah Hastri act his heart, on doing a thing 
he never stepped till he had it done. He never 
made up his mind suddenly. An idea entering 
his mind was allowed time to quietly mature itself 
and prove, by its persistent vitality under repeat- 
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ed attacks, its fitness 10 be shaped into action. 
But having finally resolved, he never allowed 
hiuiself to be baffled. When the odds were very 
heavy against him, he yielded for n while, 
appearing to accept the inevitable ; but he simply 
bidod his time aud when it came he started his 
idea once more aud drove it to success 

In February 1878, Soshiah Sasun opened Urn 
subject once more and was asked to submit a 
sketch of his scheme. The Dewan, in sending up 
tho paper, wrote 

'• With your Highum* pormUuon I dull sty 

on thi> ociiMion Hut. 1 am mod anxious that th« mIiu*.«< of 
111 * Hotuli of n.t|4i(t niriiti Mid tlir lliuoor thoulii l*> flxi*d 
llbmlly U>i>n»ur* Uonnl, iilwurlul mil <-fRcli*nt wirdosind 
ooidiul lislji to tbs Dtumn " 

The Muharajab took n week to think over it 
and wrote to say that the next Malabar year— 
about seven months off— might well begin with 
the now scale of salaries. Sashiah was uot to be 
put out by this he wrote to Ilis Highness in 
reply:- 

41 1 Hiv* no objection wha tovtr to off« »r to thin and 

I hope the Resident will have none either n * there are veiy 
good ground! vrhy 8t*cli u scheme involving confirm bio 
wldibojml expenditaio laotild bn intnahiced at th- Riming 
of uext year. when we bIuiII have it in our povw to wrong* 
the finance* moro *atixfA4:U>rily tlxan they are in the cum* At 
yew, with reference to the Vfvilibnxtn between receipts and 
zet IS 
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eipcndituie on which the Madias Government Jay alrw in 
Gtoir Hevicw of onr Budgtf Bitimutn " 

The new year came but found Ilia Highness 
still unprepared. Sashiali would not press the 
matter farther against his musters' inclinations. 
He wrote 

** I have boon honoured with bo*l> join Hwlini-*’ nolo, 
of ywrtenky. Tho question ol s*ninU lnora&»« of Mlarias, 
to th* Mipriot grade* of i-flicor. inny afford to wait t wliiln. 
It U on* In which nellliw Uu> Do won nor tho Kooulonl tins 
»ny interest. All of us Uiink, iidrtse and 

work for ibr fwi.ntf wolfuo of your HiglnnW udnuuuira- 
tlon in which your own HighnW intom.t must I*, tint 
j/rmtni. ThW ndniinUtintion b«s boon, ur.dor tint blowing 
of God, two of n prqgrwwtvo f*ndi'iwy and redo-ting ln.tr., 
on your ilqjhn*s*‘ i»ino mill jirrmmal qualitirs It will hr 
dolnft Injuatioo l«iygur HlgluMM to sujijm** form iostaot 
rlmt Mini b'mltr.oy 1 m. dlniknUhad or com* to an mil. On 
the cwitniry I fi«*l sure that 01*17 thing that I. micr-wry 
for flu’ of reform and improvement will ho don* 

in dur -niRin unit nxvllly a. ninny limn More, .0 thnt your 
HiglinW fume may rostfmiemty ewiwiif. I nliall n«y no 
more on this subject ■ 

Tlie question was droppod for six months, 
though whenever a fitting occasion came Sashiali 
did not fail to hammer at it. At last in February 
1874 the Maharajah graciously yielded to the 
earnest solicitations of the Do wan, agreed to the 
scheme in principle but proposed to give effect to 
it with discriminating selection on the merits of 
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each case as it individually came up. Meanwhile 
the Resident might be consulted as to whether he 
approved of the proposed revision. The Dew&n 
wrote in reply : — 

“ 1 da not think il linxmiiry to consult (lie Rmidrat pre- 
ruwnly i» to tlx propoxd incromx, »» I am «ure lut will 
only t» glut to bonrof Mum and r*oogalim in th»m n rmloinp- 
tion of your HiglimW promi*- made Uet your. TV prin- 
ripln and wal* of incrmnoiit arc both in aOttirdonoe with th« 
Bealiloot'w maided viuww. The only diHrmn* i» Uul 
in«Und of a whoUil* taccvnn* uT •uhirw. uroiding to u 
K D|1 «nil mmI» uud >iiaidl*iu«m»ly, tin* Mum i* Uring rurrUnt 
our grad Hilly ami u idiom loaing «*l«ht of tbo general wula or 
principle with diioriaiknalmg wtodoin ind in n manner 
effectually to Mount tbu loyalty and aUaduiwnt of your 
lllghncwfehlefnfflopra. I now pnorive that th* oourae your 
llighnia< i. purmiia* Im nuiny udrantogo" in lu limniri 
while a gone nil InWNne «how<*r«l aiming nil alike will, like 
n bViaai,* not lx »»ry much appointed or make anybody 
pnrticulniiy thankful ** 

The salaries of the fludr J udgim which stood at 
Us. 1,000, 600, 500 aud 400 were revised. The 
new First Judge's initial pay was fixed at Rs. 800 
and that of the Second at Rs. 700, both to be 
raised eventually to Rs. 1,000. Those of the 
Third and the Fourth Judges were raised to 
Rs. 600 aud 500 respectively. The salaries of the 
District Judges wero also revised in principle 



• Dhtrtbutlon of a»»y I* obarity to M Bmhmui. aUIrc-rlch 

ud poor, old »ai yoking— omo lo ehUditc ill Ibe "Ctnlv 
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though it was not possible to fix them perma- 
nently then as they had necessarily to vary with 
the service and qualification of each. An Eng- 
lish clerk was added to the establishment of each 
ZiUa Court. There were eight MunsiTTs of tha 
third class on Ks. 51). This class was abolished 
and all the eight were raised to the second class 
oa Ka. 70. 

The last claw* of Taheildar Magistrates on 
Ba. 56 was similarly abolished and the minimum 
pay was fixed at Rs. 70. Tha Polio* Amin Magis- 
trates on Rs. 35 and 80 had their pay raised to 
Rs. 50 and 40 according to length of service 

The Dcwan Peuhcar* presiding over the four 
Revenue divisions, whose salaries had ranged 
from Rs. 850 to 500, had their pay raisod up to 
Rs. 600 chiefly according to length of service, 
Thu Police and the Jail establishments also cam© 
in for their share of the increment. 

The Huxoor Cutchnrry — the establishment of 
the Dcwan which, for division of labour, was 
formed into several branches— also received a 
general increase of salary. This was peculiarly 
gratifying to Sashiah, and he wrote thanking His 
Highness 

u Tha increment* to the mliuiec Mid the rc-urrongemente 
of departmental work at the Uuaoor ordered by your liigh- 
IV®, communicated in the place 8*d*nam f are all quite 
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fomvt *r<l qnito libemi and I wne aluigi-ther iiurprlwd a* 
their einctiu>«. Tf I felt inyoelf at liberty to do an my feel- 
ing* prompted me ou Uio occasion, I nhiiuld hare uu»l 
gladly appealed and nailed oa your irigiir.ee* the next 
■norniiig to expr** lion- graloful I fell nt Ilia re-ndinou 
with nlilch your Highncee roooived my Biigghitioni and the 
EbendJty which ofamotarited the |nun»tion«— which, to 
the putin ooaoerosd, wore indeed « shower of gold. Thii 
token of your NighneM* regard and uonfldsnaa made mu 
fcrl doubly "Irong in m.v admlnUtmtinn of uRnir*.. , ." 

Them were u few omissions yet and tlie Dewnu 
suggested their rectification, concluding hie letter 
thus 

•• Thon Uio whole clapler of happy promotion. which it 
haa plooaad your JOghnma to 0|«n *o auiplaioualy will Imre 
boon ckxd for tit* prawnt. 1 ' 

The Maharajah ordered however that Ic might 
tvnit. 

One feature of Sashiih's administration that 
contributed an much an any other to his success 
aa a statesman was the encouragement he showed 
to worthy subordinate*. lie had no faith in mere 
abstract principles of statecraft A perfect system 
of government — perfect theoretically— must foil 
if the men who work the machine go about their 
work heartless and hopeless. In Sasliiah’s own 
words, “ whatever the merits of a aytUm, much, 
if not all, of the resulting benefit must depend on 
the strength, character and qualifications and 
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status of the agency employed iu working it.’’ 
Suhiah readily recognised merit and with his 
rare powers of persuasion almost always suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Maharajah to reward 
worth in a substantial manner. How hard he 
had sometimes to plead for his trusted lieutenants 
page nfcer page of his voluminous correspondence 
with the Maharajah clearly shows. A few ex- 
tracts may not lw amiw here. 

Writing to Hia Highness for a liberal pension 
to Mr. H. Crawford, Commercial Agent at Aleppy, 
Sashiah say a 

" I think time if a duputuN frou> tho nl- i- juMil*blo in 
mi* raw*, »ueh it cn<n is pn- •miitriitly tbit of Mr. Crawford 
who boa for sorb n long period not. only faithfully di«- 
chnrged dut(«« Involrinj; very high trust, hut has t>i*m 
d'vutrdly ami loyally otUclind to tl« Sovmvign* of this 

State Tho addittinnl cliargo would I* hut Ulfllug com- 

|»n*d with tho ana* ami comfort it will aroun* to a •.-mint 
whow lent portion ..r life has ben duoted to thu Siifcar 
and whole old age -liould there tore be made an couttortuble 
aa partible.* 

Writing of Mr. Watu, Socretary to the Dowan, 
Saabiah says : — 

" A man of liia qualifications will he worth at. load Be WO 
per mensem in Britiah India and wn shall not. be paying him 
too murh at Ha. 400. I mart beg of your Digit nM8 to 
understand that I write this on my own account nnd from 
my own conscience and not at all in a spirit of oppuang 
yoar Highneni’ wishes oc at the request of others 
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I am ointiiknt that he will, under Oral’, blearing, do right 
loyal aanice to your HighneaT State whether under the 
pri'Mint. ar mooeeiling Dowune, end tint that eerrk* will he 
fully worth Ru. 400 and raocu. - 

Of another faithful servant of the state he 
writ** : — 

“ I can assure yonr Highness that there is no servant in 
your lliglme..' fltnte, more luuiorf, hardworking, nlilo and 
uenful and ye! he i. the only one who, In the eye. of the 
public, .landi condemned a. unworthy of promotion in 

mlniy Ii he to be allowed to work with n l"-iV.en 

heart which Iim been the rwuH of his being systonmUcully 

m-glwtod f I must beg your Hlghnea' pardon for 

venturing ih\w to plond strongly on behalf of n subordinate i 
hut I would not Wo done It «f I did not M cm-Uio Uint 1 
wh» mlrooaUng n right and just oauae.'' 

HU attitude toward* the head* of the Hoveral 
department* of the state \ym both consider*** 
and firm He was ever regardful of their status, 
of what was dun to them as persons to whom 
hundreds of subordinates lmd to look up for 
orders and guidance, what weight was to bo 
attached to their opinions as baaod on profes- 
sional training and departmental experience. But 
no consideration deterred him from exacting 
from them what was due to him os the general 
director of the administration. In a few de- 
partment especially, those presided over by 
Buropean officers, bis firmness was on one or 
two occasions taken for want of cordiality and 
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appreciation ; his call for information and expla- 
nation wan regarded an undue interference and 
some unpleasantness cropped up, much to the 
vexation of the Dewan and more to the pre- 
judice of the administration. 

The relation botweeu the Dewan and Heads 
of Departments had not been dofinod in Travan- 
core. It had varied with the personality oi'.lhe 
minister and the inclinations and opportunities 
of tlio presiding officers. 

A definite and formal enunciation of the prin- 
ciple guiding the relation between cho Head of 
the Executivo and the Heeds of the Detriments 
was the only means whereby nil misunderstand- 
ing could be prevented. This was however a 
question of constitutional importance and for a 
satisfactory and authoritative solution required 
the concurrence of bosh the Baler and the 
"Resident. 

The Resident now was Mr. Ballard who had 
learnt his first lessons in Indian administration 
under Sashiah at Masulipatam. Mr. Ballard 
cordially supported the Dewan and secured the 
approval, by the Maharajah, of the principles 
which should regulate tho relation betweeu the 
Dewan and the Heads of Departments. Briefly 
enunciated they were : 

The Dewan as the Head of the administration 
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has the right, to exercise, and in the discharge of 
his duties must exercise a real and practical con- 
trol over all the departments of the administra- 
tion. He should be kept fully informed of de- 
partmental operations and such periodical returns 
as may from time to time be required by the 
Government should be punctually submitted. 
The Dewan lias the further right to call for ex- 
planation and information, as he consider* neces- 
sary or desirable, of any sort and at any time. 
With regard to departmental assistance beyond 
routine the resources of u department are the rn- 
•ou roes of the state and must bo held at the 
disposal of the Dewan as head of the administra- 
tion and if lie ootuldeni time they can be applied 
in one way more profitably than in another, hia 
decision must trnnscond all departmental con- 
siderations, subject al an ultimate slngo utid in 
extraordinary cases, to the controlling authority 
under which he exercises his functions. 

In forwarding a oopy of the memorandum on 
the subject to Mr. Barton, tho Chief Engineer, 
and to Dr. liora, the Phyaician to Ilia Highness 
the Maharajah, Saahiah Sastri wrote : — 

14 Tho general principle* laid down by the Ikrident nrr 
fully approved by Oil Highnww the Maharajah and it i§ the 
earnest desire of Ilia Highneai that they should be aluxya 
borne in mind in the conduct of buaineta. 
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For my put I need wtrcely tucure you of iny dears smd 
intention to giro to you and to your dojxutment my confi- 
dence and cordial support. 

The beat mca&B of avoiding mUundtmUndingN in a full, 
umwerved and ftvqnent expnmwon of tl* uilhe*, unnU 
and difficult** of the Deportment aa well c* laying before 
t«ho Head of the adminietration the fulled p<mublo informa- 
tion upon the aubject diacukfed ; and if public luWnwtM 1* 
conducted in Um *|«rit it can nnrar Impjion that inquiry in 
i>*wiUmI xm «ua|iidon or u call for oxplanatiun miatnkm; for 
oondmn nation. 

In ooncluaion I mrnontly hop® that the prauant notioa of 
tar aubject may b ear good fruit ofid rtcult in ovUblinhiug ami 
maintiuuiitff that unity and harmony of action which arc *o 
wHMltfad to good ailiniui% # .intion " 

The rulntion thus dearly defined once for all 
resulted in removing nil friction and maintaining 
linrmony. 

The High Court (or ns it war called the &iJr), 
the highest court of jualice in the state, consisted 
of four judges — thrno Hindus and one Christian. 
Mr. Sadasivu Pillai, the schoolmate of Sir 
Madhava Rnonnd Saahiab, wan the Chief Judge, 
having been brought, in by Sir Madhava P.ao. 
He had introduced several reforms, given a new 
tone to the department and engendered public, 
confidence iu the judgment of theSudr. His term 
was now expiriug aud he was desirous of retiring 
into private life. But the work of the Court 
had latterly fallen into arrears, as the Christian 
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judge, Mr Kolhoff, had after forty years of hard 
service become old and unequal to his heavy 
work. Saahiah’s attention was drawn to the 
arrears of work in the Court and he immediately 
wrote to Ilia Highness : — 

“ I l ,p i p«rmi»»ioa to iiibmit for yotir Highness 1 penial 
two etateiMite which I have just rouriviui from the Ht»lr 
■bowing lh« » wears of worh in that Court jn«l nou . It in 
uw|p>« and would be Invidious to inquire into tho cat** of 
this MMp of things, rod your Highneu in awwrr of them. 
It in on thr oUirr hnml inn>r important to the inxlit of our 
adminUlrMion tint woik in th" High Court ilioubl no long-r 
hi* sllon nl to remain In this •Into" 

" I attach great iinportanen to Ilia working off of tlm 
nriNuis, haenuv I rii>w it n* u diM uvimv *.» tl\t pu/Jui“ 

Cliollnppft Pillai, H A., I1L, First Judge of 
Aleppy, was brought into tho Sudr as an addi- 
tional judge to assist iu clearing tho heavy file. 
Mr. Kolhoff was retired on a liaudsomo pension and 
advantage wn* taken of tho vacancy to introduce 
a European Ihu l ister at Law in the hope that 
sucli n measure would tend in a manifold degree 
to improve tho tone and character of judicial 
administration. The Maharajah was not at first 
prepared to pay Ka. 1,000 to a European judge: 
but Sash i ah Sastri w as of opinion that if an out- 
sider were to be brought in, he should be a person 
of decent qualifications and a couple of hundred 
rupees should no; scand in the wav if that alone 
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could secure a proper man. The Maharajah 
was brought round and Mr. Ortusby, M.A. LL.D., 
a Barrister- at- Law, was appointed. His Highness 
was desirous of giving a placo in these arrange- 
ment to one for whom he entertained a parti- 
cular liking, but was dissuaded by the following 



" As regards I cun well spprwriota your Highness' 

ti'nikrniw of fs»Iing« niut th»y do honour to your HitfhneM' 
bmrt. But ic is the first duty ot kings to do thnc which is 
proper Wore that which i. only afnoabU, and In the 
high station in whiuh sovereigns no placed tiny often 
feel bound to do th« which W |*ilnful to thorn and In 
doing so, God knows wlut sacrifice ot personal regard 
and frlsodshlp they liavn to make in lh« nppointuxmt 
of tUrlr ehl-l oftlona. TIim gOfurniMBt or subjugation at 
self U tho foundntiun for the just government of a kingdom. 
1 must beg your Hlfbasss’ pordon for storing into such 
couuuonplnco roamrli*, In a note address*! to a lovoodgn 
from whom evsrybody fuels u- if ho hud much to lsaru 

Mr. Sadasiva Filial was pressed to stay some- 
time longer, till the heavy file of arrears was 
reduced to mauageable dimensions, so that iu 
the next year the Dewati was able to report” the 
Sudr have reduced their file to 92 (against 267 
at the end of the previous year) and have virtu- 
ally disposed of all long-pending appeals." 

Of applications for execution of decrees many 
remained without any action being takeu upon 
them. As S3shiah Sastri remarked in one of his 
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reports, “ It is, I must confess, a strange com- 
mentary on the general results of the administra- 
tion of civil justice that alter going through the 
expense and vexation of a law suit so many judg- 
ments should be abandoned, without the parties 
interested taking steps to reap the benefit of their 
labour." The question received prompt atten- 
tion and the necessary remedial measures wero 
adopted. 

The Dewan had magisterial function* and 
appellate jurisdiction in criminal case*. A regu- 
lation was passed towards the oloeo of 1872, re- 
lieving him of direct magisterial functions. 

The Duvran saw that much of his valuable time 
was taken up with attending to petty details of 
administration. All communication, whether in 
lvnglish or Vernacular, proceeding out of tho 
lluzur Cutcherry, could only do so under the sig- 
nature of tho Dewan on whom was thus imposed 
au amount of detail work " which had perhaps 
no parallel in tho caso of any officer holding a 
similar position.'’ Sashi&h Sastri wrote to the 
Maharajah : — 

“ Working nt tiis rate of nearly 10 hour* n day t Hod it 
■err difficult to overtake my wort. I often feel that 1 sin 
Defecting really imp.irt/mt uurk for drudgery ; became I 
hovy no proper snistanoo. I want help not for getting 
myself soy leisure for enjoyment, but to give me timo to go 
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ubaut the country and to do gwd to tin* a tut* mud to the 
people and to attond to rtaally important mmiiAni 

It was not long before a capable Secretary was 
appointed in hU office to look after all routine 
work. A slight innovation that was introduced 
in the De wait's office as ui\ encouragement to the 
moat successful students that passed out of the 
College may lie mentioned here. These were 
taken into the Dewan's office m * attaches ' on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 20, and made Co learn work 
aud after training they were absorbed in the 
several executive department* as vacancies arose. 

Among the “minor" changes lie introduced 
might be mentioned the substitution of paper in 
the plaoo of palmyra leave*. The nan of paper 
had indited been introduced into the J udlcial and 
•Registration department* tome years back ; but 
the bulk of the state correspondence and accounts 
continued to be written on cadjan leaves. This 
was a stumbling block in the way of ah improve- 
ment as it. virtually shut out the multifarious 
benefit* of printing. A year's time wa* allowed 
to prepare tho way for the cliauge and in 1874 
the change was introduced in entirety without 
any material inconvenience being felt. Printed 
forms came largely into use. Tho system of 
accounts,— in fact the whole method of conduct- 
ing public business — was greatly improved. The 
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public were not alow to follow suit. The use of 
paper fast became general and the iron style and 
the palmyra leaf, though much cheaper, came to 
be replaced by the pen and the foolscap. 

Sashiah Sustri made an attempt to introduce a 
gold currency in Travancorc. It was an experi- 
mental measure and bade fair to succeed. A 
small stock of gold bullion of 100 touch was 
bought from tho Calcutta mint. A suitable 
mint was improvised for the purpose and 
pagodas and half pagodas were struck and 
issued from the Sirknr mint. The gold coins 
that were thrown into circulation were received 
by the public with great favour and of the 
number that wore coined and sent out not one 
returned to the treasury. But as Sashiah wrote 
to His Highness, the present enlightened and 
benevolent ruler of Trnvancore : — 

•' I bclinnt tlrnt scon nflor my book was tonud on Trsvsn- 
oors Hi* loin ll)glui<*w AyUysm Tirunal, my dear Sovsraigu, 
ordered tb« remaining in^uUto be sent to tbe Ohsllam Valsl 
and tlrern 1 suppose limy stall deep in pwn' 

Suit was and is a mouopoly of the state. The 
supply of salt is durivod partly from the local 
pans in South Travancore and partly from 
Bombay. By a convention with the British 
Govcmmcut the price of the salt sold withiu the 
state was assimilated to that of British India, and 
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according to this arrangement every time the 
British Government raised their monopoly price 
(it ha s risen gradually from Be. J to Be. 1, Ra. 1£, 
Re. 2 and now lk. 2J per inaund) the Travancore 
Sirkar has alao been raising its selling price pari 
passri and tho revenue from salt in Travancore 
has been going up by leaps and bounds. 

The Salt Department in the state was prolific 
of ahusee. Salt woa received and sold by ma- 
nure; this system afforded great facilities for over 
as well lie under measurement ; and a low-paid 
and unscrupulous agency were helping them- 
selves liberally nt the expense of the 8irknr and 
the public, fiashiah ordered the superior olllccrn 
to examine the selling depots without previous 
notice ; great deficits were found in several of 
them and tho servants concerned were mulcted 
in the deficiency, dismissed or criminally pun- 
ished. A new mode of receiving and selling salt 
was introduced; weight superseded measure; 
platform weighing maohiues graduated to maunds 
were got dowu for use. Salt was received by 
weight, issued to the different bankahalla by 
weight aud sale from these to trailers was also 
conducted by weight. The use of gunny bags— 
each bag containing exactly 2 mnuuds— was also 
introduced, in the transport, storage, issue and 
sale of salt. In these ways abase and wastage 
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were checked, efficient control was secured over 
salt in transit, smuggling along the coast was pre- 
vented and the margin for plunder by the agency 
was minimised. Salt appointments, once much 
coveted, suddenly went out of favour and as 
Saahiah Saatri remarks in his Administration 
Report, “ the existing incumbents have been 
ever since most anxious to quit that branch of 
the service." 

The Public Works Department under an Euro- 
pean Chief Engineer was in charge of all import- 
ant works ; thore was at tho same time auother 
establishment, ontitled the MarAmat Department, 
whose controlling agency was at tho Huxur 
Cutchorry under tho immediate orders of the 
Dewan. This Utter was employed in the 
ordinary works, original and repairs, in connec- 
tion with the public offices, palaces, and pagodas. 

The imperious necessity of keeping expendi- 
ture within iacomo had resulted in smaller allot- 
ments for public works for 1873 and 1874 and the 
Chief Engineer, Mr. Harton, had reported : “ This 
is the first time in which I have to record 
any retrogression from tho previous years in the 
steady, forward progress of public works." 

The Dewan however was not unaware of the 
importance of public works. The outlay on this 
branch was placed on n healthy basis, consist- 
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■ently with other interests of the general adminis- 
tration. New roads, notably that of Ariankov, 
were opened, which tapped a large tract of 
country hitherto almost inaccessible and gave a 
fresh impetus to agriculture. New trade sprang 
op. where it was before unknown or exceedingly 
limited. The long neglect from which the irri 
gatiou work* in the south had suffered attractod 
attention and measures were taken to repair" and 
restore to efficiency the system of irrigation 
channels Excavation of tanks was vigorously 
taken on hand ntul made satisfactory progress. 
All the wiif or back-water canals were made 
navigable at all seasons by tho uncoasing atten- 
tion which Sasluah paid to the back-waters 
which used to silt up every year with tho freshes. 

A great project known aa the Wurknlly Hairier 
works had been undertaken in IBM to complete 
the canal communication by which traffic, pa*- 
songors as well aa goods hod to find n» outlet by 
the Southern load into the neighbouring British 
District of Tinnevelly and two tunnels hud to be 
constructed. The scheme was estimated to cost 
4$ lacs of rupees. The then Dewan Sir T. 
Madhava Kao was not in favour of it and had in 
an elaborate memorandum demonstrated its un- 
rein une rati vo character. His objections had been 
overruled and the project, taken iu band. The 
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work wan entrusted to the Public Works Depart- 
ment of tbe state ; the progress, after five years, 
was found to be very little and the work was 
handed over on contract to an European firm of 
contractors from Bombay who did the work 
under the direction and general supervision of 
rhe Chief Engineer of the state. The tunnel 
contractors did not push forward their work 
with the speed stipulated ami asked for fresh 
terms before they could proceed with the work. 
As Sasliiuli Sastll puts it, "Instead of a work 
which in 186» was estimated to cost JJ lacs of 
rupee* and expected to bo completed in three 
years, the Sirkar found itself after five years face 
to face with a work which had already consumed 
K lues, was scarcely half done— the most diflicult 
and cosily portion remaining over— which, tho 
Chief Engineer now estimated, would cost another 
8 lacs, and whoso eventual coet it was not pos- 
sible to ascertain with any approach to exacti- 
tude after the sad failure of estimate after 
estimate." The Dewan held that such a large 
outlay on a single and not very remunerative work 
was not justifiable while there were numerous 
works more uigent, more useful, aud more pro- 
mising in their character. Besides, since the 
projection of the Barrier works, communication 
by an excellent road had been opened across the 
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whole breadth of the -State and this with another 
road then iu progress diverted a great part of the 
traffic which was formerly crossing the Workally 
Barrier. In these circumstances the Travancore 
Sirkar thought it well to complete the Tunnel 
No. 1 then about half finished and take up the 
second tunnel at some future date. The Govern- 
ment of Madras sent down Col. Mullins U» inspect 
and report on the progress of the work and after 
a perusal of his report they wrote to say that, they 
would •* not urge tho Travancore Sirkur to go 
beyond what they now doom their best coureo." 

A revised contrucl was entered into with tho 
Bombay contractor* and Tunnel No. 1 was finish- 
ed, the work coating ten lacs of rupees. 

A piece of work that Snshiah took up con amore 
and completed under his owu personal supervi- 
HlOfl deserves mention here. It woa the cloaring 
of the Padmatirlhmu tank and the renovation of 
the channel that feeds it. The Padmatirtham iR 
a sacred tank attached to the Sri Padmauabha 
Swarai pagoda which is one of the most ancient 
temples to which pilgrimages are made from the 
remotest corners of India. It is 510 feet long, 
270 feet broad and 12J feet deop. A bath in the 
lank is believed to wash away all sin and 
thousands of devotees resort to the sacred water 
for ablution and purification. But its condition 
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was deplorable. The water was very impure, the 
impurity being equalled only by ita sacred ness — 
the nastiest, holiest water within the limits of the 
mate and even far beyond. It used to be fed by 
a channel— known as the Kochar channel— which 
takes its head from a little hill stream, above 
a small dam which keeps the water at a high 
level when the river geta low. Tins channel had 
beert neglected for almost a century and boon 
ho filled up and encroached upon as to leave no 
traces of it in many places. It filled at one side of 
the big tank and drained on the opposite direc- 
tion, and emerging from the tank fed many u re- 
torvoir in the palace and vicinity. Butu already 
remarked it had been but a name more or less 
for years and ailt and dirt of a century hnd ac- 
cumulated in the tank and many that eauie to 
bathe went away with a heart lightened of its 
load of sin and a body stained with the filth and 
Htench of ita waters. 

It occurred to Sashinh that ho could not be 
doing better Bervice to the capital of Travnncore 
than restoring the old channel and thereby ensur- 
ing a perennial supply of pure water to the town. 
He accordingly undertook the restoration of the 
old channel and carried out the renovation suc- 
cessfully. Tho tank itself was cleansed of its silt. 
Three steam engines were day and night set to 
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work iu baling out the water while thousands of 
labourers from the several taluks did by turns 
the work of excavation and removal of silt. 
When the tank liad been quite drained they came 
upon several deep wells, which were found filled 
up with sacred stones, known m salayram, from 
the Oundak, whose contact was believed to 
confer sanctity on the waters. The undertak- 
ing resulted in a complete success and gave to 
the town, the tomple and the pulace a never 
failing Spring of pure water, at the moderate cost 
of a lac of rupees. Mr. Nagnin Aiyah, h . a ., 
f.ii it a distinguished officer of Trnvancore, 
thus refers to this work in a letter written to 
tfashinli years afterwards 

" TV supply good water u a ijmsiU |>ri»ilr*i> with you. 
W-. poople of Tmmnoora, iur «|wrWly grat-fni to you t<r 
hi any Minings oonforrnd on tlis Country Ilia Kooliar olion- 
n*l and load being not th- taut of Uwin. Padiuatiitluiu 
tnnli of Truvandrmn was a poo! of fettering filth in my boy- 
hood. What a change bos eotoe upon it, by your benefieont 
action as Dcwaa ! This Is one of Hit— Rift* Umt mte* 
end urn through all time." 

Another kind of work which was equally 
gratifying to the religious feelings of the people 
was the rebuilding of the tower of the sacred 
shrine of Sucher.dram. This is a famous place of 
pilgrimage in the state — not far from Nagercoil. 
The topmost storeys of the tower had been struck 
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by lightning about a hundred and fifty years ago 
and bad bean quite dismantled. The tower was 
rebuilt and renewed, though the work wm 
brought to completion only a year after Saahinh 
Saatri left Travancore. 

The tower of Sri Padmanabha Swami ternplo 
at Trevandrum, which had been long left incom- 
plete, waa completed, Pinials plated with gold 
were net up over the topmost atomy of the tower 
and the gilt spires of Sri Padmanabha became a 
landmark amid the green fields and verdant 
groves for forty miles around. This work ooet a 
lac of rupoi* — an oxpandilure which must not 
be considered extravagant when we take into 
account the aanctity of tbo place and the tradi- 
tions that regard tho- country as a trust held and 
administered by the rulers of the state in tho 
name of God Padmanabha Swami. 

The expenditure on temples had often formed 
the subject of unfavourable criticism. It was 
alleged that a considerable portion of the reve- 
nue! of the state was diverted from its legitimate 
purpose and spent on tho maintenance of I)eva- 
atanama. This complaint had been left unnoticed 
by SaahiahSastri'a predecessor in office. Sashialv 
Sastri showed that the most celebrated and vener- 
ated pagoda m the state— that of Sri Padma- 
nabha Swami — has a government of its own. 
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that the lands belonging to this pagoda had been 
at a very remote past acquired by gift, that the 
reveuuBS therefrom — amounting to Rs. 75,000 — 
went to defray the daily expenses of the insti- 
tution, that with regard to all other temples in tho 
state, the state had no ooncern with thoir manage- 
ment before the year 987 when the lauded pro- 
perty of 378 temples was assumed by the state 
and the management taken over, that other minor 
temple* which had no property were also assumed 
about the same time, that from a comparison of 
the receipts from assumed lauds with total ex 
pcmliture it waa seen that ont of a total charge 
of 5’7ft Inca, tho Sirkar exchequer bore only the 
small sum of Rs. <12, 01)0, Lhat the iuterest of the 
Sirknr in respect of those institutions was for the 
most part only that of trustee and even were it 
otherwise the arete was bound, os every other 
country in the world docs, to maiutairi a Church 
establishment out of public revenue, that so far 
as the people were concerned the maintenance of 
these pagodas was a source of tho deepest gratifi- 
cation to them from a religious point of dew nnd 
they further furnished the means of subsistence 
to thousands of the poor of all classes. 

Sashiah »Sastri, as will be seen later on, did 
nimilar service to the feeding houses of the state. 
It is matter for Lhankfuluess that when contact 
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with new modes of thought was threatening tradi- 
tional religion and charity, an able and earnest 
champion was found to uphold the fair name and 
prestige of the land of charity. 

The Educational Department which whs already 
inn flourishing condition always received his warn 
and cordial support. A splendid pile of build- 
ings was erected to accommodate the growing 
strength of the College and the new College was 
opened in March 1878 by His Higlmess the 
Maharajah in person. A law clnu for the 
B L. Course was formed in the year 1874 and 
Dr. Ortnsby, m.a., ul.d., waa appointed Profuaeor. 

The Sirkar villugo schools which Imparted 
elementary Instruction in the throe R’a did 
not work very satisfactorily. For indigenous 
teachers net up their schools by the aide of 
Government school* and put forth their best 
u Hurts to induce the parent* of boya and girls to 
patronise them. Their discipline won lax, ao that 
boys might be taken away and readmitted h* the 
convenience of parents might suggest ; feee were 
levied in kind ; the systom of instruction waa 
congenial to the national taste j the course of 
studios in these schools embraced astrology, vocal 
singing, didactic and religious poetry — subjects 
which were considered very useful by the parents ; 
so that the indigenous teachers called cuurii had 
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tho education of the bulk of the youth of the 
country in their hands. 

A plan was adopted to remedy this evil. A 
few asitns by way of trial were appointed aa 
nndermasters in the Government. schools; and 
as a concession to the feeling! of the people, 
some of the popular subjects wore allowed to be 
taught in the lower classes. The ex|ierinmnt 
succeeded. The native teuchuia being won over 
to the Sirkar, their iufluenOB was enlisted in tho 
cause of the now system. All injurious compe- 
tition ceased aud the Sirkar schools name to 
be well attended. 

The system of granle-iu-aul was introduced. 
Grant# wars declared open to all schools, uudar 
whatever management, which caught imwcuiic 
up to a certain standard and showed an atten- 
dance of not less than 25. The schools were to 
bo thrown open to the periodical inspection of 
Sirkar inspector* appointed for the purpose. A 
great many of these schools were in the hands 
of missionaries, who were and still are n very 
active ami widely influential agency in the edu- 
cation of the youth of the country, especially of 
the lower classes, and these missionaries had 
long been asking for help. And the system of 
grants was introduced to encourage elementary 
education in general and to show that the Sirkar 
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was ready to assist, all bodies engaged in the 
education of the youths of the country, irre- 
apective of any other consideration. This measure 
was very popular with the several missions es- 
tablished in the state. 

The museum and the public gar-ions once in a 
flourishing condition under the fostering core of 
an eminent botanist, Col. Drury, had latterly 
fallen into disorder. The museum which had 
been designed as a means of recreation and 
education to the mawes wus •* a chaotic maw 
of curios ; " tho gardens had been more or lew 
uncared for ; and the menage rio hud been loft 
to take care of itsell. “ The gardens had become 
n jungle and the menagerie an unsavoury thing.” 

On the gentleman who was in ohargo of these 
departments leaving Travancoru they were placed 
under the care of the Government High Church 
Chaplain of the station— Reverend Mr. Pettigrew 
—a very zealous and euergetio Secretary. 

A new museum designed and carried out under 
the supervision of the accomplished Government 
Architect, Mr. Chisholm, was built in the public 
gardens. It was called the Napier museum as a 
compliment to Lord Napier, late Governor of 
Madras. 

Great improvements were effected both in the 
museum and the public gardens. Interesting 
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specimens were added to tho museum, Convicts 
w ere pressed into service and the gardens were 
revived and improved. A flower garden and 
shrubberies wure planted ; a deer park was com- 
pleted ; improvements were made in the lion's 
den and arrangements were made lor the 
comfortable housing of the several leasts ; and 
handsomo aviaries were constructed. 

The Rev. Mr. Pettigrew in his “ Episodes in 
the life of an Indian Chaplain " gives an in- 
tereating account of the several improvements 
made in the gardens— an extensive ground of 
about fourteen or flfteon nertw, picturesque in 
the extreme, consisting of plain, hill and dale, 
to which after the day s work was over Saahiali 
Sastri used to drive of an evening and have a 
pleasant chat with the enthusiastic Secretary, 
who thus writes of him in the work above 
referred to 

'• IltiC of ill my uaiire frienil* uon« so thoroughly lUtuchod 
himself to my affections m tho able anil inowruptiblo prime 
minister, tho Honoumhlo Sanhiah Sulci, C.8X . . . 

*' An how* man U the noMairt work of God." 

In 1874 Sashiah was led into a spirited corre- 
spondence with the Government of India on the 
subject of jurisdiction over European British 
subjects. The question had in 1868 como up 
during Sir Madhava llao's regime and on his 
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representation backed up by tbe opinion of an 
eminent lawyer J. I). Mayne, the Madras Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that jurisdiction 
over European British subjects did vest in the 
courts of His Highneee the Maharajah. 

In 1874 the question was introduced once 
more by the Viceroy who refused to recognise 
the position that hail been admitted bv the Madras 
Government. 

The Dcwan with all duo respect to the Para- 
mount power yet with firmnos* and in a raanflil 
tone contended that it could not be that the vast 
extent to which Her Majesty’* Indian Empire 
hail, by God’s blessing, been able to attain and 
the great influence which site exorcised for 
good in the counsels of smaller states could, of 
thcmaolvos, and without a oession, by express 
treaty, of its rights on tho part of Travaucore, 
operate to curtail any of the right# or tbe 
ruler of that state, that the smaller state could 
not lose any of it* inherent privileges because 
its neighbour wa9 great and powerful and was 
bound by certain treaties to protect it against 
any aggressor on payment of a subsidy repre- 
senting the cost of a certain military force, 
that in the treaties, engagements and sunnuds 
between the British Government and the state no 
clause could be found that could, iu any manner, 
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Lear the interpretation of a cession, by the 
rulers of the state, of their right in the matter of 
jurisdiction, that in the face of the gracious pro 
daniation of 1858 accepting the treaties with the 
East India Company and conveying to t he native 
princes the assurance that their right* ami dig- 
nity will be respected a violation of the pledge 
could be meant in regard to one of the oldest 
royal Mouses in India, whose territories had never 
bean aubject to foreign rule, whom representa- 
tive* had, long before the political iufluuuoe of 
the British Government was felt, accorded to 
Europeans and their religion a degree of toler- 
ation unpurallelled in any other state in India and 
who, since the advent of the English, lutd not 
only under all circumstances stood faithful to 
their ancient alliance but had perhaps been tho 
foremost to profit by the example and counsels 
of the British Government in the spread of edu- 
cation, in the organisation of Government and in 
the establishment of laws and courts of justioe 
working much after the inodol of British Courts, 
that the courts in the state had, each, a Christian 
judge,— a circumstance which had no parallel in 
any other native state, that, the status of the 
Maharajah as sovereign in his own territory 
would seriously suffer by the proposed inno- 
vation, that the change might not be appreciated 
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even by the very class of persons for whose 
benefit it was proposed, as they had received the 
utmost possible consideration in His Highness' 
Courts, that iti view of the large and fast in- 
creasing number of European British subjects as 
state servants or planters, a journey of several 
hundred miles to British Courts might be a 
matter of great inconvenience and distress to all 
the parties concerned, so great sometimes as to 
defeat, the cuds of justice, 

The correspondence lasted for months ; but 
the outcome wbs that tho Government of India 
could not recognise the position taken by the 
Travaucore Birkar ; they were therefore of 
opinion that so far ns it concerned the principles 
involved the question must bo considered as 
closed ; that, however, in consideration of special 
circumstance alTnocing the stale of Travanooro 
and more particularly of the cnligliUmed and 
progressive principles which were followed by 
the state in its judicial administration the Sirkar 
and not the British Government should appoint 
1st class Magistrates who should be European 
British subjects for the trial of all cases in which 
European British subjects were defendants. The 
British Resident was invested with the powers of 
a Court of Sessbti and a higher tribunal was to 
be the High Court of Madras. 
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Travancore has been called the land of charity 
and with justice. Dispersed through the state 
are several charitable institutions — conjee houses 
where the poorest of all classes and creeds are 
fed and agrosoJ/ut which are meant for Brahmans 
and travellers. The Agraaala at the capital is a 
vary large institution of its kind and there is noc 
probably the like of it in all India. The number 
of persona fed daily is on an average 1500 at 
breakfast and the same number at supper. The 
arrangements for supplies, for custody of stores, 
for accounts, cooking and serving are perfect of 
their kind. The institution is au annex of the 
great pagoda of Padinatiabhe 8 warn! and it is 
in tho extensive corridors and gelleriex of the 
temple that the feeding takes place daily. 

Abuses irill creep in round such institutions. 
When supervision should grow lax wastage and 
plunder must result. Originally meant for tho 
poor and wayworn traveller the Agraaala oamo 
to be tho feeding house for the poor of a resident 
population also. 

The institution had not been looked ou with 
great favour by his predecessor or by the Euro- 
peans in the stale. Persons iu influential position 
hod regarded it as setting a premium on idleness 
and expenditure under this head had formed from 
time to time subject of adverse criticism from 
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quarters whose education, principles and feelings 
could not bo expected to acquiesce in or approve 
of un arrangement by which thousands of 
vagrants were fed and idlers were supposed 
to he encouraged. Saahiah fiastri however 
thought differently Ilia miiul was essentially 
conservative though, whenever he felt the need, 
he strenuously advocated program and reform. 
He approached ibu study of all national insti- 
tution* in a sympathetic! spirit ami lie was loth to 
end them even where he could not mend them. 
But tlirre »« scarcely any necessity for the Utter 
OOUrm ft* when onoa ho set his heart on a thing 
he seldom stopped till it was an accomplished 
foot. Willi regard to this particular queition 
lie thought that in a land which had, from time 
immemorial, been famed for its liberal charity, 
any stinting would he subversive of all tradition, 
that, all who come* should be fed And fed well, not 
with the spirit of doing a thankless task, that 
with strict supervision waste and abuse might 
he minimised, that with the increasing expansion 
of agriculture a great many chat now frequented 
the feeding house would take to more honourable 
means of livelihood. Those who were not in 
sympathy with the institution made it a ground 
of complaint that only one section of the com- 
munity — the Brahmans — was benefited by the 
xci 14 
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AgruaaJa. Sashiah Sastri dissipated this errone- 
ous impression by showing that in the Agrasala 
boiled rice was distributed to the estab lishm ents 
of the several palace* and to various persona — 
not Brahmans — to whom such grants were ex- 
pressly made by royal favour from time to time, 
that the cost of the institutions included al- 
lowances in kind (since commuted into money pay- 
ment*) to various persons an marks of royal favour, 
that, several thousands of Nairs and other Sudraa 
who perform occasional services of various kinds, 
connected or not connected with the pagoda, aro 
also fed and chat 7ft per cent, of the people fed 
at all these charitable institutions coiue from (ha 
southern provinces of the Madras Presidency and 
from Malabar and form a kind of migratory popu- 
lation und whenever there is soarcity thero, the 
feeding houses are filled with the poor from 
those directions ; and if the feeding houses had 
come to be the resort of the poor of a resident 
population, Sashiah Raatri held that “this, of 
course, is abuse of an otli-rwise useful institution 
and abuses, though every measure should be 
taken to correct and keep them under, would not 
surely justify their extinction." With those 
ideas he wrote to His Highness : — 

“ I beg to inform /out IDghnMs that I projiow kiting 
ths Agriola under my i mm ediate onfent fur a year or so and 
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then hind it over to the oontrol of the division. My object 
in doing this (wliioh is aura to iinpnan anmn additional labour 
on rnywrlf) i> to look into Uia internal arrangements of the 
AgnuiiU myself and to watch pemunally the effoot of the 
impeovemenU which may here to bn introdaood. I foci 
curtain that tbo wwrto nnd plunder is enormous, tint while 
ooonomy is introduced the orrangomento for nerving good 
food will give greater aatin/aotion.” 

The AgruuU* was immediately taken in hand. 
A strict supervision wm kept over expenditure 
and the Tahsildar in immediate charge of the 
establishment was enjoined to keep u strict eye 
on all sources of outlet, All this created ill-feel- 
ing in those who hnd l**«n profiting by the laxity 
of discipline in th» institution and the displeasure 
was visit' d, in various ways on the head of the 
poor Tahsildar who thus expiatod the sins of a 
strict attention to duty, both ou his own ac- 
count and vicariously for the master under whoso 
orders he acted. Sashiah Sastri applied to ilia 
Highness for remedy, for some of the chief 
offenders were iullucntial persons, lie wrote to 
HU Highness 

“ The Mcnnd TahiUdar has a very disagrwablo duty to 
perform in hid hon«e. nndeavouni to prerent the waste, the 
obtBM'tt and the open plunder which hum bmw thn role in tint 
AgnwuU and this ho rannoi ponlbly do In tlie foe* of t.ho 
great apparition and ill-feeling whioh thn attoinpt tins already 
evoked. uuIhob be has the cenBdnnoe and support oi your 
High n«n«, through the head of the administration. This 
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confidence nnd support he knou'i he enjoyB and he is there- 
for* mating himself to put down the abuses .* 

Side by side with the prevention of waste and 
reduction in the expenditure, great, improvement 
was effected in the quality of food served. Those 
who resorted to the feeding house were now 
treated to better and more wholesome prepa- 
rations and even those whose self-respect would 
not allow them to bo soen within the walla of 
the Agrasala were now and then, it is believed, 
tempted to vary the monotony of home meals by 
participation in the public supper of the bountiful 
Sirkar. 

The great famine of 1876 -77 drove thousands of 
helplees Brahmans with their wives and children 
to the land of charity. Travunoore herself felt, to 
some extent the effect of the failure of the rains, 
but it was no time to think of her curtailed re- 
sources when thousands of half-starved men, 
women and children had come to her gates for 
succour, drawn by her fair name for unstinted 
charity. The Bewan provided for them all and 
considerate arrangements were made to feed the 
numberless mouths. The arrangements met with 
the entire approbation of the Maharajah. The 
Maharajah had a particular leaning towards 
saving and economy ; and the Bewan was diffi- 
dent with regard to the scheme he submitted for 
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the Maharajah’s approval ; but charity runs in 
the Mood of the rulers of Travancore. Time out 
of mind, Travancore had kept open house for all 
oouiers aud the Maharajah, though in other 
matters money might be a consideration with 
hint, had inherited the instiuct for hospitality 
and gladly welcomed all who came. It wa# 
a source of deep thankfulness to the Dnwaa 
that Providence had made him the humble instru- 
ment whereby thousand* of lives were saved Out 
of the terrible clutches of famine. The following 
note of the l)cwan to the Maharajah is worthy 
of insertion as showing hi* genuine feelings on 
the occasion : — 

•' With *»fT much diffidence I 'dispatched my memorial 
nf this morning. How soon nod hi wimt sunner linro my 
fnnr* been converted into Joy ! i’our Highness throw open 
Annnndrns Chetnuu sod niin-d food on thousands of hungry. 
•Urring *onl» whom famine drove over the Ghati. 

God in turn opened :(vo floodgatss of lloaron nnd U 
blosnng u« with abandonee of min over tho land of eliwity. 
• • • • 

Charity, like merov, U twico blosssd— It blmne'Ji him tlut> 
giro* and him that takes. u 

Sashiah wa a the first minister to take a ruler 
of Travancore outside the limits oi the Madras 
Presidency. Mention lias been made of the first 
trip of the Maharajah in 1872 to Bombay to attend 
a Chapter of the Star of India and theuce to Baa- 
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ares and other places. On that occasion the Maha- 
rajah had been personally invited by the Viceroy 
to Calcutta ; but owing to the unusual severity 
of the cold season at Benares, which brought on 
the Maharajah an attack of catarrh, the Maha- 
rajah had to return home from Benares. Iu 
January 1875 the Maharajah undertook another 
tour to redeem the promise lie had made to 
Lord Northbrooke. This trip lasted lor a month 
and a half and covered all noteworthy places in 
Northern India. On this occasion Sushiah Saatri 
made the personal acquaintance of the Viceroy 
and the chief officers of die Government. They 
wore all taken up with his culture and breadth of 
views. His conversation, in particular, charmed 
one and all ofthuui. It was on ibis oocasion that 
being invited for a Government Ball given by the 
Viceroy he engaged His Excellency in a conver- 
sation which lasted an hour and which so kept 
the Viceroy enthralled that his gucets began u> 
wooder what thero could be in “ a notivo " to fas 
citiate him so muoh and evou make him neglect- 
ful of his duties as a general host. Sir Charles 
Aitchison, then foreign Secretary, entered into a 
long conversation with ftashiah and is said to 
have remarked that he had never heard a native 
of India talk English so well, with such purity ot 
accent and idiom. 
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It may be here mentioned that Sashiah’a con- 
versational powers are of no mean order His 
chaste and idiomatic English, his felicity of ex- 
pression, the genial (low of his talk to which his 
alight scammer adds, if anything, a grace and an 
interest, the breadth and variety of hia informa- 
tion, a refined humour that udds a subtle flavour 
to all he says, the ease and dexterity with which 
he scents the mood of the hearer and gives an 
apt turn to the. course of conversation— have 
been the wondor and delight of all who have 
had the fortune to hear him converse. It is said 
of him that while once on a visit to Mysore he 
■ought an interview with the Resident, Colonel 
Oliver St. John, who was not known to be lavish 
of attention to Indian visitor* The Resident 
happened at the time to bo engaged with other 
European officers in soma iiuportnut business, He 
asked them to wait for a few minutes and receiv- 
ing Sashiah told him, to begin with, that he had 
only a very few minutes to spare. The first 
question he put was whether Sashiah could talk 
English. “ Yes, a little," replied Sashiah. But 
once under the charm of Sashiah's talk the 
Resident forgot his engagement and the apeeding 
of the minutes and it was more than an hour 
when mnch loath he parted with Sashiah with the 
warmest feelings and a pressing request to call 
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once again. Sir Henry Stokes, one of the ablest 
ami most energetic councillors that the Madras 
Government have had, says in a letter to Sashiah 
Saatri, dated the 6th July 1883 : — 

“I hope you will tiko oar* of youraelf anil keep your 
health nnd that T shall twa you » kenever no are within reach 
of each other. I And a Ulk with you vory bracing.' 

The late Dr. Satnbhu Chunder Mookerjeo, 
Editor of Rtiaand Rayytt, whose English scholar- 
ship and racy atylo were the envy of even good 
English writer*, writing to Saahinh says (June 
12, 1893):— 

" I p**y »« God to *poro you to the fullest Mm 

of human anitonM t* the moil aomnplUlwd .%» well an 
ablest Indian itataman of lb" day— one who ran U pitted 

*«wi.it any Anglo-Indian uilhout fear fur the i»eult 

Uoforo till. I had known you only • ufurflclally— aa a master 
of a pure, narrow atyl* of RnglUb nnd aauooewhil adinlni- 
-trator. Now I naagaUe you as a nan of uooommon force 
ol character u wall iw or native amiability nnd Inflnit* 
humour and great versatility and fertility of n.onrowi— 
ju«t the kind of combi nalinn that catches my fanoy most. 
I ha»r you hnvo the reputation of being the beat, conver- 
autioniet in the South. We badly want inch men runong 
ns in order to internet Europeans in our weal or woo. 
They oom plain that natiro* ham no rapacity for coii.rr- 
Hjjon. Natives do not eat «ifli European* and'if they could 
not talk into tha bargain, aurely all Lope of intercourse is 
at an end." 

Surely the learned doctor docs not exaggerate 
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the importance of the gift of conversational 
power. Would chat vre had a few more men 
with Sa&hi&h's gift to reconcile Europeans to 
our society 1 

Tho third trip in which he accompanied tlie 
Maharajah was in December 1875. His Most 
Gracious Majesty Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales, had kindly accepted the invitatiou of tho 
Maharajah to visit Travancorc, and preparations 
had been made for a fitting weloomo. A largo 
elephant and bison hunt was organised at Peer- 
made for the delectation of Ilia Royal Highness, 
■who was to have landed at Aleppy. But tho 
prevalence of cholera about tho time rendorod 
the visit inadvisable and Hla Royal Highness had 
tclcgrapbod in graceful terms his regret a* his 
inability to oomply with the invitation, and tho 
Mahnrajah had only the poor satisfaction of 
seeing Hi* Royal Highness's ship— tho Serapis— 
etoaming nlong tho offing of tho roads of Tre- 
vandratn. 

The Maharajah, however, went to Madras and 
Calcutta and paid his reapocts to Ilia Royal 
Highness and the Dcwan had also tho honour of 
paying his humble respects to Royalty, being 
introduced, in a private visit, by tiie Duke of 
Sutherland at Government House, Calcutta. 

As a complement to his visit to the sacred 
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ahrine of Benares during his first Northern tour, 
Sashiah Sastri undertook a pilgrimage to 
Rain caw araui in October 1876. lie took advan- 
tage of the occasion to go to Tripati ami pay hia 
adorations to his family Deity there and thence 
proceeded to Ramesvaram and performed all the 
religious ceremonies which are enjoined on 
orthodox Brahmans. Writing from Rameswaram 
to the Maharajah, Saahiah says 

" As I have bs*n boding a pilgrim’s life for ssriwal days 
oonsecutivoly, bathing in Uu> mb at thn iptbtb! lirtAswii and 
performing many ammonias, I fool wmswbat fatigusd ami 
atiuksn i Urn ohnngr from Ui. Do wan’s Ilfs to a pilgrim's 
being rnthcr tco sadden ami rioliuit Knt 1 trust and 
belisvo it may bo nil foe my good, undor God's dispaninlioti 
and ynur HighmW blssriag." 

In matters social and religious, he has boon 
content to trend on the beaten track of ortho- 
doxy. Hu has not been opposed, in principle, to 
any healthy reform, but has been of opinion that 
all reform, to be effective, must bo slow and 
gradual and all hasty, ill-considered steps, instead 
of helping on the cause, put back all progress. 
In one of hia letters to his friend Chenteal Rao. 
C.I.K., he $avs 

“ Ye*. Custom is r*r Oai In everything and very pro- 
part/ no too. It i* s*f« to walk on frruWn Ovjci till a 
better ons Is SStabHshod. This is tbs aW nun's rule. It is 
left to younger men to ornate new snd more successful 
methods— if thoy con ! " 
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Elsewhere he writes : — 

“ A great many prejudices in many diieciioni 

have diiopjwired in the laoe of the item rmliure of life... . 
We may therefore proceed further and lam no tv one. 
King Unate w»i no more able to hid the wnree of tho mi. 
roll buck than we at the present time »ro to arrest the 
change* winch Time produces and which we all aoropt a- in- 
evitable in Kaliy.* " 

H was ibis conservatism that had, in 1873, 
Mood in the way of a voyage to England. In 
1873 lie »at invited by the Madras Government 
to proceed to England at the public cost to give 
evidence before tho Committee of the House of 
Commons on Indian finance. Iu sending tho 
invitation to Sashish, tho Uasident, Mr. 0. A. 
Ballard, wrote 

I received the imflltuml by to-day's past. It will spook 
foe lUolf, and convey* to you what I am sure *111 be tery 
gratifying intelligence, mr- that tho Madras Government 
would be glad to name you a* one well qualified to be aent 
homo at tbs Government expense to give nideito* before 
the Committee of the Housa of Commons. 

On getting Mr. HudUstonVi note covering tho enclosure 
i wrote to the Maharajah for an expiration of his lenti- 
roent* and His Highness cordially concurs In the opinion 
that your eerriers in Tmvancore may be temporarily spare! 
for the important duty proposed and express** very kindly 
hi* sincere wishre for your atiooeiaful mission. HU High- 
ness has liked me to oommunicaie with you ; and it now 
remains for you to doa^p whether your nano shall go up 
or no«. 
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As ta old friend of your own and a well-wisher of your 
countrymen let me odd a few words : 

Personally, your going on suoli mission cannot fail t" bo 
very honourable to you— whilst in performance I believe 
you would find it moM agreeable and instructive. Publicly, 
your vnrii'd experience in tbe eervioe of Government, with 
the finishing touch of experience in a Native State— and 1 
may frankly wy— your ability nnd the character you liavo 
achieved quality you in no ordinary wny to gi'» •alnabUt 
evidence as to the portion and wants o( SautJuwn India nnd 
tho riews of your thinking amnlrymen on public topics. 1 
■inewely hope you will dxsda to a»pt the offer nnd with 
all good wl.hr- lur a useful, honourable, nnd plnuiuit trip If 
you do go nnd a happy return to Trn*iuu»re afterward!, 

I imam. 

Youre very sincerely, 

a. A. HA LI. A KD. 

Sir William Robiiuou, Chiof Member of Gov- 
ernment, had also written to Saahinh 
"Out you bolp uer 1 am anxious to ski India respond 
to the nail of Bnglnnd. 

It renllr belong* to you, prominent men, mid will b» *nd 
if it be not responded to. I lympettita heartily in your 
tcochil difficulties. Are they impoawbln obstructions Y " 
Saahiah wrote back to the Resident : — 

" I fully appreciate. though I cannot ad rq lately oxpeose. 
my thankfulnc** for the very generous, sincere nnd sordid 
sentiments which pamde every line of your note and 
eonhm to having erpeswod n hard mental *n®- in de- 
ciding on tho course I should adopt in such n momentous 
matter. The reeult of this etrogpfo ie conveyed in the en- 
cloeed reply to the Chief Secretary’s note. . , 
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The reply to the Chief Secretary runs thus : — 

“ White thankful for and proud of thn honour whioh the 
Govern maul propose conferring on mo, I very much regrot 
thnt thn »Utr af inj health uiul the unoaviliro of my ecciftl 
pro it ion as a Bm)i man am soch m abtolutaly procludo thn 
pcnaikllity of my undertaking a trip to England for the 
purpcoe indicated in your letter— a purpe-e which 1 reotninly 
naiaom ua a duty 1 owo no lea* to my ooontry than to my 
Government — and for tiro porfuruance of which I should 
willingly Uiivol many Ibmuanda or mile- If on land, and to a 
more genial climate." 

It ia till* fondnwu for old ways that has been 
taken by young India for want of sympathy. Re 
Iim always had u pood wonl to aay of tho lngifi- 
nmte aspirations of the younger generation but 
tlmir methods mcui to him to now and then 
partake of blatancy and bluster. Here is, for 
instance, what ho writes of the Congreas to an 
intimate friend 

‘•Am you not a little too hanl on thn t!imgro«-* Of 
oounu u o old people .unnut go »o fast | lint ■UU eren lire 
C'-ongresiwiilkhi iro eoboring down and tiro noiro they mate 
U Mich a big ehortu that it bin tome indue non upon tho 
anrion 0/ ruler*, if not oo the nitero direct. The periodical 
meeting of so iniiny people from distant province- fora 
common purpoa# !• lt**>lfn preliminary stop in political cdu- 
oation und money collected and spent on it i. not idtogsther 
thrown owoy. I should think the enlargement of tiro 
Legislative Councils and the right n! interpellation i« m* a 
bad fruit of the Cougreee movement Of coutw there will 
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be wire bhxwUring it flr*t but it will not prevent eventual 
*xc***S 

Saahiah’g engagement with the Maharajah was 
for five years and was coming to a dose iu May 
1877. During thew five years he liad been pull- 
ing on well enough with the ruler. A few 
points of dilJeronce had uow and then cropped up 
and created a slight misunderstanding between 
the king and the minister. One of these was 
with regard to the patronage of appointments. 
Saahiah had taken objection to a few appoint- 
ment* proposod by Hia Highneea and the Maha- 
rajah had taken the attitudo of hia minister with 
no very good grace. On ono occasion the Maha- 
rajah wrote thua to the Duwan 

- Whatever may lie tho axoolloaco of your motive, thU Is 
a spirit of Madhava Kao and wfcon I aoo suoh a spirit my 

fmllngs will bain tho «nm" manner imt/.tcd 1 would 

tWfore give up nuking any such proposal in tQtsire 

I will bo quite content with the pUno* appointment* 1 li»»« 
In iny oxcluelvo control a* I uwe during the tlmo of thn lain 
Dnwnn and shall mnke no pretention to haring anything to 
do with tho public service." 

These were but fleeting clouds which passed 
swiftly away and left a brighter love and under- 
standing between the king and his Dewan. 

The year 1877, the last year of the period of 
engagement, dawuod inauspiciously for Sashiah. 
A great domestic affliction fell on him a few weeks 
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after the year had opened. Sashiah thus writes 
of it 

44 Your JtighnaM will k> tarry to hoar of a very <kwp 
domtwtic affliction which fca> babdlea me. It \\±* pinvrd 
God to mtlicC the lit*-]on£ euro* of widowhrxxl on u young 
niocsci of mino, juit budding into womanhood, who wa« tho 
oontro of my nflWtionn, being an orphan brought up by 
m from tb» third day of hor nxiatanc*. 1 h*>r« been weep- 
nig all day and nhill law Ui wucp uU my Ufa far tbs poor 
motinn to whom (loti hiw boon no cronl.” 

The relation between the ruler and the Dewan 
was getting a little strained, Sashiah submitted a 
revised scheme of salaries, which should complete 
the good work ho had inaugurated At the com- 
mencement of hia rt'jirne. HU HighnMi thought 
that the Dewan was for showing a profuse liber- 
ality at his expense. He was at no pains to 
conceal his displeasure. 

Hut Sashiah was one 

“ Who, if he riw to station of command, 

Ki.ua by 0 |«n inoam ; and tbiini will aland 
On honourablo terms or olao rotiro 
And in himself powow his own desire." 

His reply is worthy of record 

" I bag to be pardoned for giring thia trouble— but aa I 
have no duplicotoi with mu, I am constrained to bog of your 
llighnees to lvturn the feared statements embracing the 
reviwl ache ins of ioL*rv«, if limy are no longer or immedi- 
ately required in the [«l «e. They will bs duly submitted 
again — "lth a few notes which are required to do tho aub- 
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ject fall justice and without which it is not nur to gather 
m; reasons from the statements alone. 

Certain pas-ogre in your High new' note of yesterday 
have wounded me deeply and render it imperative that I 
should defend myself not only ngaiiwt the charge of reckless 
cxtraraguicn, whiimiica) and capricious uctiun e*o„ tn 
connection with (In. unfortunate subject— but also in ros- 
pecl of my fliiandal mansgumsnt which is now «o utterly 
■Intrusted by your Highness- on the exiraoulinary ground of 
Biy being a minister nt will. Though I perfectly knew that 
J vine removable at your Blgbnew’ pleaaura and own at my 
own, I novel for one moment allowed tiiU to Influenoe my 
personal or official ooiiduot— 1 afuuys noted as it' f win 
IVwnn for life -a. if 1 had no brain*'* more paramount limn 
the discharge o! my du»i»« In a conscientious and faith- 
ful manner- iu If I hud no other peiaooto please titan your 
llig'ineu (after Ocd and my own oonwienoe) and iw II the 
weight ot' goed government wns on my own shoulders and 
on no Other It is this intemperate and Imprudent mores 
of ml which Iu- been live otneo front Uni* Ui time of the 
disturbance of harmony between sovereign and mini. ter. 
At the conclusion of your High ms* ‘ letter, allusion is made 
in a way. certainly not com|>!lmentni} to nw, to a subject 
w Inch I hnd no idoa of broaching myself just now or at any 
time. More than tlirloe in tbo oourae of the Inrt three ynnre, 
have I expremed my readings to resign my poet rather 
than hold it except on perfectly honorable trims, compatible 
with the dignity and responsibility of the high trust repowrl 
in me. I was prevented— 1 m-nn diasunded— from doing so 
only by your lligluiow' Idmlnne arid the advice o l tho 
Dribs'll Besideut. Kxoep* it please your Highness Co wnsus d 
mi t* my long*, I hare no idea of ashing to be allowed to 
bold office one day longer than Hie years. It is a matter 
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which *ntii%*ly ooocem* /our HigUoea* a» thts ruler of thU 
elAto ; And I ehall c^rainly not attic in th# l*ut d«gn» co 
fetter your lDfihnow’ decUioa by any KolioitAliotu ou my 
fart. Begging to bu forgiven any inappropriaUmni* or 
freedom of language. I beg to ftubtcriba mywlf, &a." 

An apparent reconciliation soon followed and 
the Dewan was not slow to follow up tho ad- 
vantage. Though Hie HighneM had reserved tho 
general revision of salaririR for a future period, 
the Dewan thought that tho caws of a few hard- 
worked and under-paid offioors might bo rectified 
aud recommended them to Ilia Highness thua 

" Tti* following requnu am .ubmitwd for gracious, 
faniumhln, impartial and msrdtnl oonildnrauon of jour 
lllgbnaai by your fcithful und dorotod Mmmsln tho<-on- 
srdsnttoiis l*di«f tlwU. ilwy aw nothing Init wl»l U <lo.m-.ml 
by the MrviuiU oooosrunl, dial. they will redound U> tho 
CMdit of your IlighnW Juib nduiiuutrotion, that tli.y will 
aiau In a niMinar toll th. work! Mint good snrrlos will nor go 
unrewardad, that thnrsby a groat Inducnmrnt will bo given 
for further and ooutinued s aalous and faithful lorrloe . . . .* 

HiB Uighnoas sunctionud tho inoramonts soli- 
cited. Sashiah was immensely gratified. He 
wrote to His Hightie s — 

" My ln-arl is orarfiowing with joy and gntf.itndn nnd in a 
tow day* pmbnldy many .noli limit* will squally rejoice 
wlmn tho new. of royal liberality fall, upon the ear. of Lh. 
■nrvnnts like daw-droya on parched-up cultivation." 

Saahiah’s term was running out by May 1877, 
The Maharajah, though he was perfectly satisfied 
*ci 15 
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with the manner in which Saahiah Sastri had 
conducted the attain of the state, was loath to 
renew an engagement which had, he believed, 
placed him in a position practically subordinate 
to that of his minister. Ilia Highness wished to 
appoint a native of the state aud nominated 
Mr. Nanoo Pillay, the Dewan Peishkar of 
Trivandrum. The nomination was approved 
by tho Madras Government. At the suggestion 
of the [Resident, His Higluiws extended the term 
of office for six months to enable Saahiah to wind 
up his adminioU ation and, na was usually done U> 
retiring Dewana, granted him leave on full puy 
lor three out of the six months. In the corre- 
spondence which passed with tho Madras Gov- 
ernment in connection with Siwhiahi retirement, 
His Highness wrote 

" I Uko this opportunity of recording my liigli appreci- 
ation of t.ho lorenl dieting- uUfaod snrloiu rendered by &uhinb 
Rutlji during His fl»o years' auooomful administration.” 

Tho liesident, Mr. II. E. Sullivan, in communi- 
cating to Saahiah the wishes of His Highness, 
thus concludes : — 

“ I nurd hardly my that the favourable opinion formed 
by the Maharajah of your character and abilities i» fully 
■lured by all who know yon, mpedaUy by those who from 
their official connection with you are u n petition to realise 
the ailerons nature of tho dutiai r hioh you ure called upon 
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Sashiah soon alter learning the wishes of the 
Maharajah wrote to him 

•' Wharovar 1 am and to long n* I lire I shall cb*n»h 
toward a your Highncat the kudo sentiment* of loyalty, grati- 
toidn and attachment to thr paraon of year lligluwn* with 
which I haw Wi> actuated throughout my ■•rvk» in thin 
MMn. In service your lli g hn — i msdo roe affluent by tha 
grant of a high raUiy— out of service, your High n ew makes 
m.i comfortable with a literal pen. Ion and a goneron* 
donation. Ttio bread thus given will not ho eaten in 
ungraleiiilnt*' or sulky ducoutent The brightest chapter 
of my Ufo Is my nrrvioo under your HIghnaw. Tho little 
iuuiio oral fame I have acquired i» in reality but tho light 
raflaoMd on the servant by an Ulusteioua master, to aarra 
whom, oven for n brio! psriod, baa boon try prido iuiiI 
prlvlliign." 

Ill acoepting Haslunh'* ruaig nation, tho Maha- 
rajah wrote to him 

"... .Having already given ample proof* of my sincere 
hindiMM, regal'd anil wtoam toward* you f have now *lmply 
to repeal that whatever you may happen to bo I ihnll 
always have tho same lively intoowf. in tho wail-bttog of your- 
self and all dunr to you and iny deop aouaa of tha sovoml 
distinguished services you bnw rendered to the «tule. 

The First Prince familiarly known as Viza- 
gam Tirunal— the late ruler and distinguished 
scholar — wrote : — 



“ I should fool thankful to you if you’enn without putting 
yotuself to inoonton>*r.oo or ooremony permit me Ui step 
into your official retriden p at about 6 or 6-16 this evening 
on my return from drive. I cannot better ahow at this 
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time my re*p*«t and oatonra for your public character and 
semen* to the *ule ilud ay rapid to you ue a priiato 
friend. 

You will further oblige me by retaining th<wo triHm*’ as 
■pecunone of Travanoom work and in iwrooiabraace of tlicir 
donee." 

After the visit His Highness wrot« 

“ I aaeure you mori solemnly thru if 1 left a plaining 
iapnwuoii on you by vuiting, tlut foot in itself line boon 
more than an ample recompense to me. 1 an are you, if 
such usrarsnoe ie nnsled, that 1 will not dioniu of mi ting 
A or B for whom I hare no meprrt, for the mine* of 
AiwI.nJia and I’otod put together. 

It* oano of my sending a few trlflce is entirely different. 
You am about to leave the -core „f your official labour, 
after baring win the oetoom and appivoimion if nil wb— 
eeteem and appreciation are worth winning end what cur be 
morn nalunl in one of my petition wl>0 bm vvntcbed you with 
deep internet than to wiih tl*t tliem should be a few thing, 
around you from which agreeable aatoriatlone may eror and 
anon spring end ffow.* 

His Highnoiw tho present Maharajah also paid 
him a visit and expressed his deep sonee of 
Sashiah's brilliant statewmauahip. The lotter 
from the third prince, then a student and now 
no more, is worthy of reproducing : — 

•• I am niry lorry Unit such a r««I Dewan as yourself 
is going oft l will eee no other Dowan tint takes so much 
delight in our studies an you do. . . j.. . .1 send herewith a 
ropy of my photo.* 



• Hflow exquisite simpler of ootkmiosliip in hory. 
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Even the senior fianee whoso husband had 
brought himself into trouble by having at one 
lime tried to create some friction between the 
sovereign and the minister had nothing but 
regard and kindness for Baahiah Sastri, as the 
following extract from a letter of Sashiah to Her 
Highness will show 

•• I nover forge* youi HlghneW Moulding HrvdnMstnwttda 
me dii m ik my «*•> *“ Titranoore kh D-.vian, now 19 yiure 
•go a kindnnm which wii oeecded only by tlmt which woe 
displayed when I took Imro of your Hlghnem asking (m> 
pmdoa foe nil fnuJU which I might have committed in thono 
troublous times, u pardon which ™ gmiou.ly sod siuowoly 
grilled— n j-rdi-i without whlnb T should have loft 
Travnncore with n henry Iwwrt but wllli which 1 »na »bl.* 
to hid adiou with n light heart nnd n gMtofal recollection" 

August of 1877 was tho last month of his 
aduiiniitration, Early in that month ho lna for 
fihencotta, a station in tho state ncarcat to the 
adjoining Tiritish District of Tinncvelly, followed 
by the good wishes and sincere regard and es- 
teem of all. Prom Shencottu he wrote to the 
Maharajah 

“ 1 beg pnrmieiion to report to your Gracious Highness 
my siri*sl hero hut erening after n mfe anil pleasant 
journey. All along tho rant, eigne of increasing proipcrity 
manifested themwlvee *t erery mile and tho nooleue of 
miej a new riling* :uw been formal in tracts but a short 
while ago the borne X the elephant niul other wild bout a 
The Cotnnnn* and Chiitraine and Tmreliew’ Bungnlowa 
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which hate b^n built in the last three year* *mw your 
Highr.W lour make UnObg on tl«» road "*»>' ami «im- 
forUble. CUrt. and puoflngew tnivj without har day and 
night. Entering SlienootU plain, the smiling field* of 
paddy and dry grains promoted a welcome sight and the 
poopb* docked round me, not with any grieranon* this lime, 
but simply to exprs* gratitude for all the good they 
hare derived In various ways since your Highness* Inst tour 
to Oourtallun, such us revision of uswwraunt on siiuufli 
lands, abolition of petty U.re, re|*ir* of tanks go. I Intend 
to ipeud the few remaining day* of my administration on 
Traranoow aoil and ahull auoordlngly hold my Outeheny 
breti and only go to Ooortallam for report at the Rnsidermy • 

lie reached Trichiuopoly by the end of August 
and nettled there for the time being, ere he oould 
select a place for permanent retirement. 

Thus dosed ono of the brightest chapters of hia 
public career. Five years is a vory short period 
—too short for any statesman to leave l&ndmarka 
that can endure for all tirao. Still the oountry 
had fared happily during his administration ; 
the finances had prospered; tiie tone of the 
Scrvico with its attractions had been raised ; new 
roads had been opened and villages had sprung up 
where before had been the home of wild beasts ; 
petty taxes had been abolished ; abuses in the Salt 
Department had been checked-; the Padmatir- 
tbam tank had been cleansed, the Kaohar ohannol 
renewed aud a never-failivg supply of pure 
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water supplied to the palace and the town ; the 
feeding houses had been improved while waste 
and plunder had been checked ; and during the 
direst famine of 1877 the refugees from over the 
Ghauts had been welcomed, well-housed and well- 
fed ; the cause of charity and religion had beou 
vigorously championed ; and in the several 
trying situations in which ho found himself by 
virtue of his high oflioa he had so conducted 
himself that without sacrificing principle he had 
conciliated all, uud carried out his plans with 
matured and discerning foresight, so that to this 
day he Is roraombored as ono of the wisest and 
most benevolent minister* that that country over 
fortunate in her rulers and ministers has had. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

LBGISnATIVl AND OTHKR WORK. 

For almost a year — from the close of August 
1877 to August 1878— Sashiali lived at Trichy 
in n bungalow not far from the Kftveri, a lovely 
retreat embowered among mangons and oocoa- 
nuw In a iettor|ho wrote to bin late master aoon 
after arrival at Trichy, he thui describes his new 
environments : — 

“ i beg pmnimion to 0*41041 on yourHjfhiW valuable 
time and to inform joor llighneet that ity.olf mid family 
■rn> tii>il thin place on Saturday lint auil undo it our tempor- 
ary residence. ino imnll bungalow which bnd the honor 
of sholUliDg your Uqfhnrei on the last tour is at. present 
lay bora nnd I therefore feel os If still under royal roof. 
At a ds twice of n fen- bundled yards the majestic Kflv.ri 
is (lowing from bank to bank, its nmol ••utcr* dairying with 
thorn plenty nnd happiness wherever they rraoh, Still sur- 
rounded by yourlligluieie' servants, wrnrtngyour Highness’ 
clothes and eating your Highness 1 'tmmni' enjoying lioalth 
and leisure, 1 urn not lut. feel that I owo to your Highness 
a debt of gratitude which I can never liquidate. Tho dry 
Thluq* in tho Distriot are badly ofl for rain. From Madura 
on one side, from Salem on another, ten* of thousands of 
people have come to drink and live by tho waters of the 
Ktvpri and by such rluritie* v they i oold got from people 
and from Goiernment. The water umir.e thore is greater 
than food-famine. All TinnevePy and Madura and even 
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thu District are ringing "1th ifco prniiee of tho hotpitality 
of Tiuvanooro lo tha fuaine-jeriekon familiaa >»ho sought 
•helUr therein ° 

Sashiah war trying to get a house or site for a 
house at Kutnbhakonam where he meant to nettle 
permanently, as the town had the advantage 
of an easy drive to his native villago. Mean 
while Trichy was his residence aud the quiet 
life he led here had for him all the charms of a 
schoolboy's holiday. Writing to His Highness 
Mulam Tirunal, the present Maharajah of Trn- 
vancore, then second prince, he says 

" 1 I Are •nttlcd here far I he present and live In a gulden - 
bouse not quite 200 ymnU from the KAreri, whither nil my 
family (end mjs.lf (HMMionally) go to hath# .wary day — b 
lunay they haso not enjovod for many a year. ThU ii a 
hot. ii nd dry pUoe and thr climate therefore reita me admire 
ably. Tin Cantonment of Trichinopoly in the largest tn 
Bouthorn India and hae very fln.. driree end one may go 
and return 10 miloe or more morning amt evening. I liar* 
just bought a horse which promim* to mm out a g>«»l 
bargain. 

I hove been enjoying my holiday very much in 

Um silent company of iny favourite author* and |xwU and 
in private correspondence. I hare reooireil letters from the 
highest la authority and from my old friend* generally 
and they hare been a »ouree of great pleasure, ainoe all, 
while regretting my, Viremor.t from Tmvnnconi State, thick 
none the 1 o*b of me. 

Between study a«*d private, correspondence li$ 
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found staple employment for hia time. lie found 
die rest, the ease and dignity of retirement, wel- 
come after years of hard work. 

But if he waa content with hia quiet life, the 
public were not, aa is evident from the following 
extract from a letter 

" A rumour ap|«u» to hare got abroad in Trivandrum 
llut I hare already reoeired an appointment under the 
Madra* Government. I .Imply mention it to deny it. A 
now office to be duaignalod “ Ohainnan of thn Deru.innam 
Committee ' or *orr« iur.h name i* pvfaitd to bo mated 
under an Act which hat </i( to 6. jhumJ and «omo of my 
friend, with that I .hould fall into it and that i. all I I 
hope nothing will occur to mar the rnjoymont of that rart 
which I humbly think 1 Imre earned alter HO year.’ toil.” 
But work wan »oou found for him where he 
wu. About the middle of September 1877 ha 
was made the Vice-President and &>cretnry to 
the Mansion House Famine Relief Committee at 
Trichy. This honorary work kept his hunda 
full Writing on the 24th November 1877, he 
says to the Maharajah of Travancore : — 

'• My leisure time here for the last six week, boa been 
fuUy absorbed in a labour of lore— conducting the distri- 
bution of the Rngllsh Famine Clmrity in this District to the 
•meant, of 1 1 lac* of rupee*. So, cron in retirement, God 
girr* mo thn luxury of doing good among thow around me." 

The raison d'ftre of these Ion 1 Famine Relief 
Committees and the work. they accomplished 
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cannot be better described than in the words - 
of Sashiah 

•' So far m could bn judged, without Listeria data, and at 
thin distance of time, no former famine appear* to have bwn 
to wide-spread and to have threatened the simultaneous anni- 
hilation of loch a large portion of tha population, a* tha 
prceent. one, out of which, lot n* trust, we are jiue emerging, 

under the mercy of God About the end of August 

1A77 came symptom* of approaching monsoon and cast a my 
of ho^s w tho gloomy picture. But what were the bolpleaa 
people to do evm If niln mine waa the question which 
roxed tho anxious thoughts of many, and among them His 
Grace the Governor. At tho mooting of August 1877. His 
Outer very Indy mid, " When they return to their bouses 
from the Relief Comps or Public Works, they will lure to go 
to n roofl-. house, w ith not a single culinary vessel rtna.ilmng 
In it. To provide clothing, ev-.n such scanty clothing a. this 
ohnuite neoemiUU*— eo noiblo them tn repair their huts— to 
purchase now implomonU to replsce those sold for hresd — 
horn were needs sulBdont to justify a roll on public charity" 
It was consequently resolved to appeal to the charity of 
Rnglaiul and her Colonics, and of India also. Tbe appml 
was inode in no faltering voice, or by a vnlro unfamiliar to 
tbe Knglish natiio. It was at once rospondud to, aud in • 
manner without parallel oven in a country proverbial for tbe 
muiiifloenoe of He clarities. Tbo roeulte have been just 
placed befora ua by tho Honorary Decretory. Tbe charity 
flowed In a continued ‘'ream till anertod, when a sum of 
82 Inca of im pirns hod been reached. The administration of 
three Charity Fund^* was wisely entrusted to a Crmtaal 

• Hioui a speech by Olmhlib &utrt at a |<sbUo meeting MU 
at tbe Bonque-Siiii Hall, Goi'e-nmsol House. Madras. 
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Committee composed of a mixed *gono y of officials and non- 
ofllcials. Merchant! and Mi»>>onari»«, and Christians, 
Hindu. and Musssdnuin*. and presided over by the Honour- 
able Sr Willi-m Robinson, a gentleman who ha* spent a 
lifo-tiroo among us. and to whom no corner of onr Presi- 
dency if unknown, and who is familiar with the aindltino 
•nd wantt ot every district, and of the people of every 
portion of It. The Centiul Committee in ite turn organised 
.Local Cominittnn. of elements ilmilarly composed for mhiIi 
F amine District, and they, In tbnlr turn, fonned 8iib-rxwal 
Onrmittoj* oqually, and oven mow representative in char 
enter. Individual Agpncdea. oonusting of ladies and gentle- 
men, who voluntMNd their service., were ulso lately om- 
plnyed, and by October 1877 all them various Agendas, lo 
the number of upward! of 180, were at full work and full 

of enthusiasm and neat " 

Baahiah Hn.it.ri did very good work m Vice- 
Pmaitlcnt of the Pnmiue Relief Committee at 
Tricky. Ha brought the suffering! of tho Gosha 
women of Trichy to tho notice of the Central 
Committee ; he wrote of them : — 

“ Boom of the dwelling* are reepeotaUe but tho general- 
ity are wretched hovel* which, with Use houMhdd uUu.il., 
arc not worth more then a few rupee.. In them dwell 
tioaha luiliia with tbeir numorooi families, eking out a 
miserable subsistence out of their own earning* from looe 
work and making gold thread, and making up flower gar- 
land. and green baogla. aud out of any miming, of llieir 
husbands descended of once well-tc-do families but now 
mink to the position of ;inka-d riven.. menial servant!, 
punkah-pullers, or in roMpt of a scanty and uncertain 
inoome from nominal religious services aC mouldering tombs 
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and half-ruined dargatu The tale of famine, as we read it id 
the condition of tfcaie Oioha women end of their wretched 
hut>, waa in many twee matt heart-rending. Some furniture 
raprevintnd the nobility of the day* of Chanda Salieb— 
Dewaoe, Commandant*, Killcdara, royal physicians and 
prince high prierte. 1 ’ 

Money was sanctioned for thoir relief and 
Saeliiah Saatri, with another gentleman of tho 
Local Committee, diabuned about lbs. 5,000 for 
the support of life for about 7(10 families of 
Goeha women containing more than 2100 bouIh, 
and for the repair of the huts destroyed by the 
raitui. 

Advnncoe wore also made to ryota for '.ho 
purchuac of needs and for the hiro of ploughing 
cattle and they were thua enabled to set about 
repairing their huts, ploughing their waste fields, 
sowing seed* and preparing sced-boda; but 
many of tho poor labourers, especially tho 
women, could not take part in this work for want 
of drew. The lorn rugs that covered — or hardly 
covered — their nether limbs did not meet even 
the minimum requirements of V y. Snshiah 
Sastri, poreeiving this deplorable condition of 
the poor workmen and women, immediately 
telegraphed to from bay, Madras and Negapatam 
and obtained 500 pieces of cloth (each 40 yards 
x 1 J yards) and caused them to be distributed 
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by trustworthy aguuts among the poor of the 
District. He was also instrumental in extend- 
ing the same form of charity to the poor workers 
in the Patukota Taluk of the Tanjore DiRtrict. 

The poor weavers of Trichinopoly District 
who were, and generally aro, the last persons to 
recover from the efleots of a famine found a 
powerful and sympathetic advocate of their 
claims lor charity in Saihiah Sastri, who wrote 
of them to the Ceutral Committee 

•• There are yet Hire® month, more before the lianret 
will be in, when it i. V>fwl prlosa will fall and place food 
more within tho rxsuch of the poor than it now Is. Th® 
raping of the hirvutt will no doubt giro employment to » 
Iiir® numW of tlie poor of th® strictly agricuMoml 
population. who are from childhood aocuetomed to reap, hind 
(iharee), thrwb and etack , and IbeantrtDM of the hamm- 
ed grain into tlw market might «w Uc* th® prior®. to 
whet cstent (if any at all) cannot no* be asfely cnlcoW-l 
on. lint wliat are the wrarere to do m<*n while? And 
wliat help will the coming lairrert bring to them f They 
oinoot get work from it, and few landlord* would engage 
ttrir icrtkce for work which they do not know. Eton if 
apricoAuruZ prosperity retomod 10 soon, the loom, are not 
likely to find immediate employment, whilo tho wearore are 
still i^ggar*. without capital and utterly prostrated. 

It occurred to us that to a claa. eo aiU-Ued nothing could 
bring auAittmrfal relief which did not -nabl® them to rtart 
their loom, onoa more and to Im, tiltythe prod woo of the 
loom* oould be brought to market *J/i made to yield a ret- 
rirtews, to my nothing of a profit. "It is impossible to hope 
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that che richer cUu of waivers would ooaie to their relief, 
they them sol vm hiving suffered in their degree from the 
famine and Ima able, perh»|u. jual to kee|i tlmir luade above 
walor, nor in it at all likely that capitalist*, who d<ul in cloth, 
would venture to make oihvinces to Hmlovbtttl jHMjwre who 
hive not oven their low In many cum to ■•are with. 

The only ohanci then for the poor wearer, in, if they 
could got euma of iwenay from the Belief fund to live with, 
and «a ail quantities ot cotton twiat, purchend and supplied 
from the mine eoini, to *<4 their looms giang. Their alier- 
chanoe* we need not concern oureelree mooli about. Wo 
■hail hive done much If «• auoaed in bringing llwiu look 
to their loom* and retting the looms going." 

This appeal also was cheerfully responded to 
by the Central CommitMd and by this opportune 
help tlie weavers were enabled to start their 
industry. 

About this time Saahiah had occasion to go to 
Tapjore. There be observed the sufferings of 
the people and represented to the Collector of 
the District the hardships of the poor of the 
town. The Collector, however, thought differ- 
ently. Ho said to Sashiah, “ There is no famine 
in Tanjore. For God’s sake, don't introduce it 
into my District." 

This easeful optimism of the Collector did not 
convince or ootftfort Saahiah. He wrote to the 
Hon. Sir William flobinson, 1‘resident of the Cen- 
tral Committee, andHo Mr. Digby, the Honorary 
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Secretary. The letter to the Secretary deserves 
to be quoted in full 

I tako the litany uf writing a low linm, touching tho 
condition of the poor |je>ople twirling in tho Fort and suburbs 
of Tonjore, to which plaoo 1 paid o vieic the other day, and 
itqiuat the favour of your laying the lame before Ilia Prmi- 
dent and member* of the Committee at your earliatt con- 
venience for their consideration. 

«. I am a native of tlm Tanjore District— served tltore 
upward, of three year*, now ten ywu* ago, redding in the 
Town of 'I'nujore, and, during tho greater portion of that 
time held the Honorary OBoe of Vioe-Preeidnnt of tlm 
Municipality, Urn dutim id which breeght me face to fnoe 
with ovary claaa of tho red dual* and took me to every nook 
and comer of the Tow n I liaro thua l«ad ample oppor- 
tunity of ohaerving and knowing the condition of tlm 
pooplo dwelling thenin, and may therefore be treated in 
tho tfeteimiute which 1 am about to make. 

3. Moreover, during my reowtf brief visit, 1 mot many of 
my old friend., both in nod out of tlm •errlce, and derived 
much infonuation from Them m to the prewuit diatree* 
uiiuiik tlm |xhit of tho Town. 

4. The M ah ruth* of Tenjnrn, h.ith 3odrw aud Brahmin*, 
fonn a ringularly ieolntod community, whom thu adventures 
of war, two oanturioi book, threw euddenly into tho pos- 
•earion of one of tho richert and linnet kingdom' in tlm 
Chnnbc, and tamo and diatrvno* have almiMt completely c tB 
off their osnaertion* with their molhei-couatjy — Mnlin- 
maLtra. 

6, Once iu poaweMon of the principality which fell U> 
them for the taking alrucut, they seldom bad further occasion 
for the exercise of military vixtneQ and, a? a people, they 
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soon rciipied into an Buy and luxurious life, and everything 
which oould contribute to finery and luxury was cultivated 
to u perfection which to thti day hue not been attained in 
the Court of any other Native Prince in India. 



fl, Icuring nut thn BMmbeni of the Royal Family, the 
famllie* more dtilautly related to it, the dignltone* of the 
Palace, all of whom eontented thcnu/wlve* with hulnng in 
tho tumhino of royal favour and grace, and den ring the 
mean* of living In iplendour direct from the Sorereign’i 
bounty— leaving out tho numeruua olam of offlcfeb, high 
and low, who, in the plonitudo of unbridled power, derived a 
bonndta* liwomo, the more of the MahmUaa derived an «vty 
ooinfnrtobla ■ubtutor.oo, «omn by taking to mvico, alrnoet 
nominal in many cu«, on the numeral.* •eUbllabmenU 
of the *up*rior date above alluded to, ae leaier. of ewn-i«, 
■mere, bun*, flag* and •ariotut other amblou* of power u 
Mpoyi, aa poonj. aa amliouU, aa driven, aa houaubofd 
•toward*, Ao. Other ■ by raking to prof onion* not requiring 
•evero manual labour, nub u making flower-garland., laco- 
work, embroidory, and Upratry and timllar refined oocii- 
patlone too numeroua to mention. 

7. On the oemlmi of the principality’ to tho llrilllh 
about 80 yearn ago, tho wealth and affluence of many, 
ohretly ot the official cLuwr, diaoppourrd. Hut aa moat of tho 
member* and dependent* of tho royal family and tho gran- 
dee* and digniMritu of Htatir alwaya lived within Uit* Town, 
their condition m not very neriouily affected, «o long aa 
the Bar wna maintained and aupported by tho Punjara 
Mima allowance. 



3. When tl»c Raj, however, became extinct, acnroely a 
quarter of a century age, the fall betaine to them a reality, 
and in *pi» of amvngcmeata ammiicratcly made hr tho 
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British with a iiew to break the fall, ruin and wretched - 
no48 have been overtaking the® year after y««r, for the 
impoverishment of each nobleman's family involved in the 
min |«riu|« a doien poor families, thiir servants and ilejmii- 
lirnU. The I’unsiuned class have hern, lor years, bearing 
up against the severe praiaum of high prion Tlioio engaged 
in occupations I have already down bed hare been sinking 
deeper and deeper in poverty, both by the falling off of thrar 
trade* and by the high prim of food grain.. Though n few 
familir* !»ve •migrated. still the moa* oling to thelv humus, 
trying to make a subsistence out of almost nothing 

fi. Simple, art lie*, ignorant and credulous in tint •stroma, 
knowing and mring to know nothing of Hut world outride, 
unaccustomed to nviw work anil addicted to an Idle and 
Insurious life, and proud at hirtoricnl n**>clotlon» yet too 
frroh to br forgotUm they have been, with vrry fnw r«. 
coptiiHia, in rory wretched condition itf Into y.am As one of 
the in rory pithily mid to me, “ Wo runnel work— wo will 
mit steal— -r most not bug— we aro left to starve.* 

10. In eeversu limiilire, of oven the pooivet, the femalr* 
are quasi -Gorim and are utterly unproductive member*. I 
ir.van unproductive in iui wmmA* senw— for otherwise, 
poverty and progeny en>m to go only too mucli luind in 
Imnd ! 

1 1 . Now, 1 think, it will bo easier to coitoeire the effects 
ol a terrible famine on n population eo rituuted— a famine 
which hue taken away all the eurplue preduoe of the District 
and Kent up the ccet of the food grains to at least tlirou 
times the normal prioe*. I lmve beon informed that the 
pn-seot conditiar, (as indeed their' past over since the 
famine began) of at least a thoumod • ami ban is deplorable 
in the extreme, and 1, who know toe people so well, am 
well realise it- 
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12. It ia nothing agaimt the argument of my cause, if 
the Dirtrict of Tanjoru yielded a fair oi\ip last j«i or if a 
bumper crop i» maturing on tan ground in tho ptvxonu 
Naboth'* vineyard ia indued liuleu with fruit — but nbat of 
it t«. tho poor ucighboun. who cannot gel or buy a share of 
iL Thin is exactly the position of the bulk of the poor of 
Tsnjnm Port and snburtu. and It i> on their behalf I venture 
to appeal to the Oeneral Keliaf Committee at Mad nut, who 
are tut nobly adn ini*t*rtng the noble charity nf the Rnglieh 
nation I fool confident lliat no portion of the Mansion 
llouao loud OOUld l»i U tter *punt than on Urn munamni of 
fnlb ii ciintnuw in Tanjoro <ir in the tottering hovel* vhei* 
poverty rrigiMMpremv. 1 feel euro tluh a gmnt ol Ha. 78,000 
will go a great, way to bring relief home to them and Mod 
into miuy a peer man's hilt u my of rhonifiilne** in a night 
of daitDWM. I also think 1 otmhl organbe a thoroughly rw- 
peotitblo and trustworthy ugoney ti.onrry out the di.trl- 
bution of mllef, should my propowl meet with sanction. 

Snsiiiuh Sastri's representation succeeded. A 
large sum, Dearly a lno of rupees, was sanctioned 
for the relief of Uie poor pnople of the town and 
for the distressed population of Patokota, a rain- 
foil taluq of the I listrict. A Local Committee was 
organised with tho sympathetic Dr. Burnell, 
District Judge, at the head. Sashiah went to 
Tarjore for a day or two, sot the scheme in 
motion and returned to his work at Trichy 

Hundreds o*’ enthusiastic gentlemen cheer- 
folly courted and accepted this good Samar- 
itan's work ; but to Sashiah Sastri’s vigorous 
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representations was due that charity was meted 
out not only to those that sought it but in many 
cases it was carried to the very doors (it would be 
scarcely an exaggeration to say the very mouths) 
of aaveral thousands who, fallen from a position 
once proud, would rather have starved and died 
without, a murmur than stretch out their arms 
for charity. 

The following extract from his speech in the 
Bonquetting Hull shows the work done by him : — 

•• Tb> transactions of the Gsiwral Oommittoe Mem in svsry 
pag* with testimony, f/om every dirertinn, of the immense 
Rood and tbs rsiioty of good whlob h*w been nccomplialw-l 

with the help of thoir mono; Relief was |«wmllailj 

•uiuonablo, and valuable Vo another mi.inn of nwpvinhla 
|ni|<lr, tho ffoit* woman, Mussulman, Mabmtta and Raj- 
poot. This portion of the duty fall eicluiively to my lot and 
that of my friend, Pemsnmi Mudaliynr, head of the Native 
Community of Triohinopoly, who i» now here by my side, 
living in eeoluded nooks and ooriwra of a largo Town, and 
remote train obeerration and sympathy, those were slowly 
passing on-ay, dragging a misorablo existence, and many 
among them would euroly have fallen victims to starvation 
but for the aid from English olmnty which was pit Into their 
bands with oar own at their own doon. I have but one 
picture acre to prwsait from my port, of the country, and that 
is whore ReJiof funds wore applied to the relief ol a lady of 
the kighwt position who, at the age irl 88, found this grim 
famine at hnr door, with sons and with dauglitere yet un- 
married,— grandsone and a staff of old faithful wrunts 
who, unwilling to abandon their mfatrfM in adversity, still 
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dung to her. 8be was La the utmost dislrws, and the own of 
K«. 880 being put into bar hands by the Deputy Collector 
on behalf of the Coramillee she epoVe in those word* 1 
•' Please convey my deep sense of their (the English) 
benevolence and toll them tlut I was born the offspruyj of 
the roling nation to be entitled at their hands u> this litoral 
charily i " which is an Oriental oiproselon to convey dsepest 
gratitude. What I bare been narrating is hut a ewnty 
specimen of the good work which bus boon accomplished, all 
ns labor of love by an agency, the like of which new worked 
before in this land. The total good work done has boon 
•Imply noli «unl, and the result* Iiaie been of the bappio* 
bind. The Knglisb charity, I again repeal, was peculiarly 
valuable, peculiarly seasonable, and peculiarly fruitful and 
happy in iU results. European and Native gent:sm#a 
of the highest position In the sonice and out cf the 
iwwa*, 1 Merchants and Sahoohnm. Utshops and Miedonartee 
of rill denoulnatiime and Pkntan and their Agont* 
all over the HlU-nuigM, and, In many Inataum, 
ladies of tiro higboet station in life who adopted ns 
their own, the orphans, the waifs and stray* of the 
fnmino, and saw them roared with maternal rare and affoo- 
lion, all these vied with ono another in the uraloiu and faith- 
ful performance of the task they hail so cheerfully imposed 
on tbemeelvee. the task of carrying to the door* of the 
famine-stricken the nchle charity of which the English 
nation had icado thorn almcnere. I have no hesitation in 
repeating that the opportune and critical moment at which 
the help arrived— for according to a proverb among ns, ' Klood 
and famine are most treacherous when subsiding’— and tho 
kind manner in which tbo gift was taken to the afflicted 
generally, and to certain da*** of people in particular, on 
account of their strong prejudices, to whom Public Works 
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and Feeding-Camp* wont the on* i d.gradntion, the other 
a pollution, gvo u hundred-fold value to the gift. On 
behalf of my countrymen generally, nnd on behalf of tin 
iliulmtt'd fiuuiio-atriohrn o: the Booth TiulU o*paci*JIy, 
to whom linglinh charity came like »*oet water to men 
dying ol thirst, whtoe drooping ipiriu, oav, ebbing Life, 
were leeueeitotod by tho timely and kindly help, and en- 
abled (ban '« praaorra tharaMlvo* and their children, to 
iwlaiild their huU, to -n* thesr Baida, and imp a liarvmrt, 
when they lad dw paired of living to *eu wiother— On l«-ka!f 
of million* of « urb of my rraintrymen, and for the good 
they have •»|prioaneil, 1 nos. expno» tlnir fine prayerful 
thank* to the all-raeroifitl Provldanc*' who ia with u* in the 
hour of grief, nnd tho hour of joy, and whom it ha» pltuuml 
loonier a hopeful i-liang- in tlie aeartn. And their next 
thnnkfulnww ami gratitude to tho ttmpraa* of India, who 
headed the rl arl table movement at homo, to Urn RnglWi 
nation nnd to the oolonto Who gam no cheerfully, »o ipnokly 
nnd no freely i to tin* Viceroy who headed the contribution* 
in India i and to tho Maharajah, of Benda, Indore, anil 
Travanooro, nnd other I'rinww, noble* end peraonngee, and 
people of India, who added their quota of help with equal 
■ympathy and iwiilinraa" 



This ' labour or love ' came to a close by the 
commencement of January 1878 and Saahiah 
Sastri was sent a. a delegate to the public moot- 
ing held at Madras on the 28th January 1878 
for expressing the heart-felt gratitude of the 
people for the sympathy and Arpport so nobly 
and generously accorded them by the people of 
Groat Britain, her colonics aqd India, in relief of 
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the distress caused by the famine ; aud Sashiah 
Sastri was called upon to move the first and 
most important resolution, which ho did in a 
splendid speech from which extracts have already 
been given. 

In November 1877 the Governor of Madras, 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, paid a visit 
to Trichy. The address of the citizens to tho 
Duka wna drawn up by Saihinh Saetri who 
suggested therein certain projects which went 
likely to bring fertility aud wealth to the lan> 
favourad tracts of the District. Tho following 
extract from the address refers to them 

" It «'M Hero in Triehmoirtly that tU curliest triumph «t 
hydiuulio -uUmoo mu ncbicml by Captain (now rtcnerit 
Hir Arthur) Cotton (all honor to hi. name). Taking tho 
Idea probably from tho Omml Auion«, a uiort t-narksblo 
win* of iwnute time* unit a monument of untiiWcrd naliro 
onginoonn« -Mil, Captain Coilou oooueiiad and oarriixl out 
tho bold id** of controlling the Cobroon by in-.ni of n 
gigantic nimunry dam ao aa to mml tho drying up of tho 
KArori which lx«niao imininont yn»r tftar year. The 
•uccwful ro«ult of the Upper and the Lower Anioute of tho 
Ooleroon omlxildtmod that gout Hnginow to hnille tho 
Oodavwi — n river 5 miles broad at the paint chosen— in a 
niraiUr way and witli Btill more raagnltknnt result-. Thonco- 
forwnrd, tin* plan of Doltmc miKatiun liu boen applied 
to the river? Kmhua and Pennar nod to the rimi. of other 
Prendoueio- ; tlio Muhunnddi in Oriim, the Oange* Canal 
in the Doab, tho Scono in Bengal ; all which works hare 
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converted tie tracts ivSectod into scenes of matchless, 
fertility and wealth, and have for ever protested them and 
the neighbouring province* from the disaster of recurring 
droughts 

“ The Cblonxin Ankut having been iloaigned mainly to 
aecure the plentiful irrigation or Tanjore, the share of 
Trichinopoly in the benefit u comparatively •mall. But it 
is bettered, not without good ground* lor tho toliof, that 
tliors U ample room fur other Irrigation work* which will 
benefit a still larger a rrt» In this district. 

•• An Anient (weir) across the Kiveri below it* conflu- 
once with tho Amrovaty, with high level channel* and a 
eenei of rreervoira lor tlio Un-fit of the Knllulni Taiuq on 
the sooth and Muidrt Tahiq ou the north | a eerie* of re- 
servoir* in thd valley of the Aiyir (through which n vast 
volume of water now oio*{.e* unutilised) In tho north, and 
Uyaooodan hi tho south i a large resarviir nl the meeting 
of the I’atohuaulai and Kidliimial range* \ thi projected 
Vengur Channel for part cost ot which, the ryot* bare years 
ago *uhscnb*l aivd paid money t and the util trillion of the 
waters of the Man>nkop|m and Koriai hUl-flCmms, aro all 
pro/HiU whloh in the humble estimation of the ryoU will 
bring fertility and wealth to tracts now too frequently ei pored 
!o droughts, and which sufltnd but too severely during the 
preterit Famine." 

The Duke had a great regard for Sanluah 
Saatri, who had a private interview with the 
Governor during this visit, writing of which 
to the Maharajah of Travancore ho said 

“ I saw the- Duke eeTwal times, on arrival,— at l«v« — 
at a deputation of the native community— and had aLro a 
private interne*- at which he ttoa-td me very kindly. At. 
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thfi Lane he had u good word to »»y to each and toms he 
aaid, 1 You harp done excellent aomco in Travanoare.' " 

In recognition of Ilia long anil distinguished 
services Sasliiah Sastri waa made u Companion of 
the Star of Indiii and on the 1st January 1878 
the royal grant of the dignity of C.S.I. and the 
decoration appertaining thereto were conferred 
upon him at. Madras Ilia Excellency die Gover- 
nor, the Duke of Buckingham, in presenting the 
insignia of the order alluded in graceful terms to 
the valuable services rendered by SaBhiah Sastri 
aa an official of the Government and to the 
enlightened assistance offered by him in tho 
administration of the affairs of Travancore 

The ceremony of investiture waa an imposing 
one and aa Siuhiuh Saatri writoa of it 

" Tho gathering of our old frlendo and «uhool-fellow» was 
u aingulnrly largo and happy one— »nah n- w* imver *»» 
bofore or are likely to *co again. It win n<iy gratifying to 
in* to l* inrMUd in their preoonc*.’’ 

About tho buiuo time the Duke of Buckingham 
appointed Saahiah Saatri os an additional member 
of the Legislative Council. Writing to His High- 
ness tho present Maharajah of Travancore in 
acknowledgment of his congratulations, Saahiah 
Saatri aaya : — 

"I thank your High non for eoiwniluktiona on my 
appointment to tho Legwlatiro Council. 1 hato not tho 
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elightr*t intention ol settling down in Madras— for the 
climate of the const i* prejudicial to me. 1 like the pure, 
dry hruc of th<- interior, such ai at Trichy, Madina und 
W«t Tanjore. I "hall run up to Madras whenever the 
Leguludr© Council -it* and retreat to my own home in Clio 
interior. My ‘ finances ' are not strong and 1 cannot think 
of keeping two eeUhlUhmante— one at Madras, one u 
Trichy or Tanjore. Though there is a kind of glitter and 
**iu*b I«nl interest about tho work in the LefllaJatlvs Council, 
•till I muat aillfeaa there i- not reel iixln|«iuleuce or |->wor 
giren to the non-odeiii membei*. My beginning in the 
Logi<lntive Council has hern unfortunately associated with 
two mounrae of olmoxiotu and unpopular taxation— one* 
tax on all trailing and nriimne' clou. -the other (which will 
become law n-«l Monday) n tax on the Monldpalitlr* for 
Polio.- pu n «e. 

The rumoured appoinUuuut of tho DovjwDmiaui 
Gotnraieaionerehip km about this time in contem- 
plation. It was proposed to attach a salary of 
R«. 1,5(10 or so to tho appointment. The Hon'bla 
Sir William Robinson was anxious that Saehiah 
Sastri should accept tho appointment. Rut the 
scheme was postponed and finally given up. 
Writing of this to the present Maharajah of 
Tr&vaucore he said 

" About the * Deraatanam Commteaonerahip’ your High- 
ness allude* to, it i» an appointment, to ho oreoted here- 
after -(perhaps not within two year*), It will carry with 
it a salary of some Hs. 1.S00 or »o and I may have the 
refund of it, if I am inclined to get into harness uguln. But 
the probnbiiitiea are my love of ' freedom ’ will overoomo 
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tli-j temptation of money, nutwithitinding the fact that I nm 
not rich. After being Deuar. of Trarancrae (notwitbOond- 
ing it iv n no bed of mum ! ) I don’t niab to bo anything 
elm or anything l>«>. Moreover I fool 1 am on tho *dowo- 
hill ' aide of life and I am quite content, with the career I' 
have run under Qod’s bleating and with the littlo fompetouco 
He ho* mcneurod out to me fur my wipport in toe oreninr 
of life." 

About November 1871» Saaliiah 8antri wm 
deputed ns the Madras Member of tho Viceroy * 
Legislative Council at Calcutta, Tho present 
Maharajah of Travancor®, congratulating him on 
thia new liouour, wrote 

" Permit nil' to offer you my nm* rdneere and hoart-folB 
congralulatUina on your appointment in a Ua tuber of tint 
Via* regal Legislative OoundL It wn« with no amall amount, 
of gratification and plvasun I saw this announoomont in the 
Maim Unit quoted from the OauUt. le always afford* am 
the grume t pWeaure to hear of yonr welfare and no one 
Caala more *in eerily rejoiced than mynidf at tlm honour 
conferred on you by the Government of India. The ulmln 
of tlie Madina Presidency will, T am aura, ah are that feeling 
with mo.- 

The Duke of Buckingham refer* to thin in the 
following terms in one of his public speeches 
" In nominating the Hon’ble Bashiab Baetritothe Council 
id the Vknniy, in pinning tho Hm'ble Justice Nuthwroni 
Aiynr on the Bench of our own High Court, I know tLa-, T 
have advanced them to no honour which was not well 
deterred or to a poet which would not be well filled. Such 
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we lie men of whom one shell hereafter n«d more— keep 
them io joir minds aa studies for your emulation 

On the expiry of his term in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council lie was appointed for h second 
term. And Lord Bipon also offered him a seat 
in the Viceregal Council a second time in Novem- 
ber 1884 ; but Saahiah Sastri had to wire back 
'• Pool much honoured ; but regret my health U loo in- 
different to allow me lo accept the offer with any chance of 
doing juatioe to Hi» Bxoellacey 1 . n o min ation Moreover I 
have .till Important reform- to curry out here-<Podolu**h) 
wpmtiy- 

Ii might bo incidontally mentioned here that 
Sashiali Hiutri had unbounded admiration for the 
exalted virtues nf lord Ifipon, who, in Curn, had 
a high regard for Bashiah Sastri'* poraonal worth 
and honour. When Lord Ripon was about to 
bid faruwoll to tbeeo shores, Saahiah Sastri ex- 
pressed his sentiments iu the following tele- 
gram 



“Though only » unit among inilBooa, -till I wish to join 
In the melancholy piwsure of saying Farewell to your 
Bioellrnc7. This nodi le oertain. No Viceroy line rendered 
justice to the true principle* of British Administration a* 
your Exoellency hu done within the brief space allotted to 
Viceroyalty. And no Viceroy will earn- to hie Queen tbe 
a (Tec Iran ale homage of «o many millions won no lose by your 
Rxcellnn eye tr.ly exalted poreorul character than by public 
rirttw and standard of atatesnuuuhlp such as no Pro-Consul 
ever brought cut to India,, and fmrlessly exerawd for 
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Itdji'it benefit. May Gcd grant you a long and blowed life, 
and for oar «kr, with opportunities for further good.” 

His Excellency replied through hU Private 
Secretary : “ Viceroy desire* me to thank you 
for your friendly message which has gratified 
him much.” 

Besides his regular work iu the Legislative 
Council, Saahiah Saairi was consulted by the 
Government anti the Revenue Board on many im- 
portant questions of state— political, legislative 
and financial ; and his views, the outcome of 
a long and varied oxpcrtenOO wore over marked 
by sobriety and clear iuaight. It may not be out 
of place horo to take a brief survey of his views 
ou some of the Important questions on which ho 
was consulted. Among those subjects may be 
mentioned the following 

(1) His minute on Local Self-Government was 
considered by competent, judges to be a valuable 
state paper. Sir Mndbava Itao wrote 
" I hare just gone through your piper on I coal Hrlf- 
Govorr.inunl and the -enaallon which fllU my mind is that 
of pleaenre and pride. 

Your* ia a broad surrey of the situation and proepoat 
marked by judgment, toot, discrimiiution end Impartiality. 
Ttie whole in also very felioitoiuly expraesed." 

Sir T. Muthiiawami Aiyar wrote : — 

“ Your minute on Local Self-Govommor.t la un excellent 
atoto paper Aa to diation it is railly eloquent." 
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D. F. Carmichael, member of Council, said : — 

" Tour minute U matt sensible anil must eloquent too." 

'L’lie following extracts from the minute show 
his views : — 

Practinily, the seM-gor-rning bodies will mom nuy 
much in grooves out and mode for them [ and will liavo 
very little room to go wrong and very UttJe power to tukb 
• now dopsrturM.’ That Iht* moat U- ao for wm# good long 
time yet, "ill l» obvious to those u-ho have studied tliejnimli- 
ttan of the people. XoUitlutiuuliug the grew slides mmto 
within tin' last 3U or 40 ytwra, cduotlion and lino-ledge 
Lav* touch-d but tLe outermost thin fringr of a very vaat 
population, nad those who have been ao Influenced arc for 
tho moat part absorbed in the varioua anbordinnte wnioes 
of the govurning uiauhlnety and tho rest, few and farls-l u«in, 
lire all") ir.tcmuly engaged in profewinn* whioh take up tiiolr 
time ami attention. An educated lodepoodnnt iniddle oUii 
of landed gent 7 w slill tu oume into wi^eiico. Kvon at 
this early singe • Mump i) Hilary ’ liu sprung up anil it gore 
without wylng U.at a class of pannlli— |*triota or drnm- 
gogusa who have nothing at italic Is a dangerous olemont in 
any onuntry, and meat bo ao in a oountry aoquirod by con 
quo* and bold by tho swonl. 

In limit iliitain (rnlanes of anarchy brought the Witfion- 
ngomot into Mutcoco and from the Wittoragcmot to tbo 
present Parliament —toUiodovelopmmibof n 1,000 yean, full 
of stirring vicwtudM. If this was tho owe with a oompict 
natioii like the A uglo^aioos, how uiuoli more (do— and dlfll 
cult muHt, be the proem* of nmnlgauinUon and the development 
oi repreieulati'i- institutions hoand on popular election in a 
country hko India, peopled by diror* oatwoalrtioi, and 
where each nationality in it* turn is divided within itself 
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into sostions which are m different in thought and feeling 
aa c«e uaiion in from mother 1 It will probably bo n oontuiy 
before representative institutions are fully matured and 
attain to that stage whan abeolatn power* of governing in 
all loud nation am ha ml rly antrueWd to them. 

Meanwhile there is no cause tn prevent a forward move- 
ment. The tprMil of edmetion U ilowly revolutionising 
national ideas and raUmg nntiona] ntpirotioca, and, uni*, 
tlie Government taken rota nnd keeps paoe, dl»ou«\t.nt, if 
rot .dimtfeotion, most spring In the mind* of the Uuding 
rlaaoM und ore long danger to the 8uto mn« ensue. 1 1 ia 
therefore a graceful mid .tatesinaiilika uvove on the part 
of Gorenimont to Invito the pooplo to take it slmre In tl* 
diecusiiun nnd moiusgonant of mutter* hi which tliey muit 
to interested. 

The poopl" on thru port must thankfully aocopt turn 
Invitation and show ibwuwlvM worthy of eonfidenre and 
tiapabla of dismissing pulillo matter* in a public spirit— ft o 
of all prejudice* aiid |«reonnl likes and dislike*. 

The simple net of bringing together on the /nuve platform 
•he subjects thlVOfb their repreeor.tatirre and the rulers 
In Uio person of the DUtriot OBrnie of Government, uu* a 
very great step in advance when it was tdien Iff yeore ago 
by the establishment of M unlei pohtfee and Lorn! Fund 
Boards. The Isuid holders nnd other* who had never 
before met the Col looter on terms of equality absolutely 
refused to take their ml at tlm same table ; and yet what s 
change has taken pi non within this abort span of time? 
The Collecto r or other pnatdiig offioer ie no longer an 
objeel of dread and oa oaaaions ho is often outvoted. 

..... .The educated natives, whether engaged in Govern- 
ment service or in other walks vi life mint, for a long time 
to come, continue to be the interpreters between their own 
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countrymen and the ruler.. To hj that they are eolflsb 
and aimympathetio and not likely to Wka In tercet In, or 
tocriioe time and convenience for, tho common good of tin* 
country, it n DM on their character and a UIM1 on education 
ltaclf. 

I therefore entirely agree with tho gentlemen of the 
Committee in all their main proposals, which are anil 
calculated to tKure a greater number of nd relation* to tho 
existing Municipal and I/tfAl Fund platform*, Imt 
also to ureotat a great.* tiumbar of midi platforms all over 
the reentry, where tlio repreurnUtivea of the |-' 0 |>lr and 
Government will meet on twins of equality and diaauaa 
with perfect freedom all nvsttws of locnl (but virtually 
public) interest. 

Twenty y*«r» Itanco t.hr result will be n wide diffusion nf 
the knowledge of tlm principle, on which th« oounbry in 
governed, and a greater familiarity with tho way* ol’cnn- 
diietiag public lusiniM, and an intimate acquaintance wltli 
the agende* who are engaged in the work of administration 
and the dispelling of that damn Ignorance imung the 
people which breeds suspicion and even disloyalty. 

As the I/nil Mire become morn ami more fit, the 
power* of control and check oror them which are now 
ncoownrtly reserved in the hands of District Oflloera will be 
gradually relaxed and eventually trensfumd to the bodice 
themsrJvcs. For the sake of the cause, the people, and the 
nilwa, the watchword fora long time to oirac must still be 
'step by step * (which is the some as ‘ IWina Unt» 

In tho Madras Presidency wc hiire been proceeding 
exactly cm there lines and the exutnnoe and sucoereful 
working of a great number of Local Fund Hoards and 
Munidpalities is an undeniable nroof of the practicability 
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of aoocropliahing more in the umr direction and will render 
easier the growth and nadmllation of similar bad ire oil over 
the Presidency. 

A givat miatako ha* bean made [ fear by Bdhan of 
Vernacular Newspaper* in *uppc«lr.g ilui tho Oowrnnvent 
of India in lURgrating the withdrawal of the District Oflloer 
whenever practicable from the ' local bodies ’ meant to indi- 
cate a want of tjuil. in them. Huch would be an unwurrant- 
able pre-unpLuii The rod mooning ia obviously that it 
would ho mom In oontonanoa with tho principle* enuncia- 
ted ar.tl a greet correal of tho intention! of the Ooranmeat 
to hare the oflicid element In there local rcprreeutiiiire 
bod ire redooed lo a minimum, ao tliat the people may nee 
Mint the floremment do not wiali to govern by a permanent 
and overwhelming majority, oompowd ,if (u own nffloars 
and alwnya preeidud over by the Head of the District. Nor 
can I conceive lliat any body of highly educated gentlemen 
auoh u oompom tho great Civil Sorvioo of India would ao 
far ffirget their duty and loynlty to Government or the 
fllaimi of kindred humanity aa to offer obetyuotiona to the 
movement from mere arrogance or aelfl.h mot lire. It ia 
within my mperienne that the Collector -President repined 
giro ter oonfldonre in a native Vkw-Prrevdent than in a 
European (Civilian) Vice- 1‘ red don’- Nor la it poaaiblo for 
me to forget tho fact that twonty-Oro year* ago there waa 
not a tingle nntiro exercising Bavenue and Magisterial 
funotiona higher than thorn of aTuhaildar or Head of Police. 
What i" the oaro now? All three funotiona excepting tire 
higb«*f have been Uanaf erred to Nntiro Doputy Collector? 
irnd Magietratea. Twenty-fivo year* ago no native wua 
treated with the charge of a Treasury and now there ii none 
but r. native in charge of nil lYtosuries nil over India. Agrnn 
twenty-five yean ago in tho Judicial Department even the 
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Pnodpftl Suddor Amins had but a Limited jurisdiction. 
Xow there is haidly a District Judge erarauinf original 
jurisdiction, the whole work of original jurisdiction has 
posted to native agency, tost and not the least, tho 
Highnet \ppiillate Oourta in the country contain a Native 
Judge. Again the Civil Sorrioi inolf is no longer ■ mono- 
poly. Natives have entered it both by competition and by 
nomination. Though it may hr Iras tlmt measures tending 
to malm inroads into their privileges and emolument, hate 
harm Invariably resented by the Civil Service. I ani, not 
aware that any oppodtion we. ever amlinuocily manifested 
to men*ii"i» tmmferriug the highest powers to ooinprUmt 
natives. On the other hand, relief from -»oos.lve work »m 
alwayi hailed with joy. Then- Is thus uothing In the history 
of the |.Mt whloh need cause tho sllghte* apprehension that 
tho Civil Hnrvloe as a body would In tho future oppono 
mimaure* aiioli as are now under ducuwlon involving the 
tianafoswoe of administrative functions from thomsalvee to 
representative hcdrns elected by tic p-oplr. subject to s wh 
hnrely neosewry restrictions as an* tit. neomaary ocnee 
qoenoM of their responsibility for the good-working of the 
whole maohinury. I have Jiot, thoroforc. tho slightest hosi- 
Ution in hilly endorsing tho vion-a of tho Oimmitte-* on 
this point. 

While recording those views I cannot fail to foiv-oo and 
must not hoeitetc to state tho many rooks ahead, whieh the 
scheme o t election now to bo introduced so Largely will hare 
to steer cl*ir of ff in such an advanced country as Kngland 
many inducements, some of a very questionable nature, are 
required to bring electors to tho poll, hbw much more intense 
would thoae ovlla beooine where the people are quite now to 
the system and too prono to yield to temptations when a 
1 vote ’ can be eichanged for ' coin ’ 
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Bos I auppore it would b* long— vo«y long— before Its 
huitinfi« com* to h* to ojr.tmtod or tho p«xt of a Member 
on tho Dielrial Local Fund Baud or a Municipal Com- 
misiionrrOiip boooroea an object of a life'i muUliou liko an 
“M. P." for which «ren .fIVO.OOO it wioirtinien mil voo 
great a prioe in the uaUve Und of our Bulan 

I therefore (ally concur in the viowi of th« Oommittoe on 
!ho * Prnnohiee ’ whioh will embrace tho * lord# of many 
aurra/ tho lot* rich but educated loan, trader*, n» ■■ell a* 
truant* of Ooverninent, retired anil in udire rerviue. 

If, under God’* blotting, three institution* proeper, and 
work wall, n rich poliiiiud future it undoubtedly in alow 
nod representative bod;** of n more perfect kind n«r the 
rentre. of Local and Impanel authority, and Anally at the 
».ry Centre of All Authority, namely, the great Britith 
Puriiament, mu.i bo the logkul natural outcome of the 
■mall limning* of tha prreout. 

Hit conservative views (lid not commend them- 
selves to Lite younger aud tuoio forward section 
of the Hindu oommuaity. As the late Kriato 
Dm Pal wrot* to Suhiah 

" I nan well baUete that ynur minute nn f/xjd Helf-fkiv- 
amruant dore not ineaf with the approval of our young 
politician*. They are too mnguiae and u» fervid fi»r calm 
oonndaration of publio question*. They are too oasily 
carried away by an idetnnd I am afraid they are doing uiie- 
ehief by allowing tholr vml to outrun their discretion. But' 
what cannot be cured mint b« endured. 

All right-mindeil Icon will, however, agree with you.*' 

Sashiah Saetri himself knew that liis view of 
the question would not meet with tho approval 
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of Progressive India. Writing to a friend he 
says: — 

“ I don't expect my radical friend* to go with me in all 
tint I nay or in anything that I wy; but 1 have expressed 
my own tom* oonrictioos.* 

Certain expressions, also, in hU minute, such 
as * stump oratory,' ‘ penniless patriot* or dema- 
gogues who have nothing at stake,' were ill re- 
ceived by the younger generation. Saahiah 
flaatri, however, felt, as he wrote to Rao Bahadur 
PaUubhiratnun Pillai, his friend 

"The nw of Mich pfcraaas as pmmiL* pitnnli man tlm 
dignity of ■nntlinsnt and 1 am bidood on rafloetioo «oiry lor 
it. I suppoia tha tmth wa» that 1 must hurt boon •marling 
undar o sarin* of wrong dono mo by acmo of my junior 
jmbUc frisnd* vbo had misunderstood and misrvpraiented 
ma. For all that, it i* a slip I admit." 

(2) His paper on ' llbert’s BUI ’ la it very 
eloquent and forcible statement of bis views— in 
the words of the late scholarly ruler of Travail- 
core, “ with the exception of Sir A. Hobhouee's 
article in the ' Court Review,' the very Aeyf paper 
I have read on the subject." As Sir Madhava 
Rao wrote : — 

“ It is a papor muted with your utmal literary still and 
copfeuuiiM. It. show* though! and mwth. It i» explicit 
and uneijuivwnl in it* utterance*. It shows that you lmvo 
tha oouragn of roar connctions. 

As such your paper will secure tho admiration of thecae 
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(whether European* or Natives) who are in favour of tho 
Bill. It U altogether an elaborate and telling state paper. 

If you innat on my saying anything Urn nulogiatic of tlia* 
paper, I can only any that. In parts, it am me to me a little 
too atrongly worded. Thoae who oppoee the Bill might any 
that you hate denied thnm all eympothy, put thorn down 
ralantlraaly, and made them out to be a aot of prejuliced 
fool* ! In a word that yoa hare taken a too much o no- 
aided riow of tbo question . 11 

We c»u well understand the reason of his un- 
compromising attitude with regard to this ques- 
tion. A similar question involving tho lamo 
principle had, as we have seen, arisen, when he 
was Dewao of Travaucore, botweon tho Travuu- 
coro Government and tho Govornmont of India. 
Saahiah Saatri had fought a manly battle and 
lost. But his defeat had not brought conviction. 
How bitterly he felt the disappointment, may bo 
seen from the following extracts from his letters 
to his master 

“ At regard* tho ao called oonowaion lo Ihia "fate wo 
mono* value it «o highly m tbo Government, of India appear* 

So do It i* only tha ahadow of a favour without 

tha ■ubrtanoo * 

Again, “ whan I apoke yetterdav to the Beeident on tbo 
eubjoot of JnHsdioUoa, I raurt oonfena T waa rery warm — 
arm violent, I faar, in tbe bittomoai of my dWappoinlmrut 

and grief ..... For tbe preennt, expression of deep 

regret at the droiaion of the India Government by which a 
royal piwgaUri> i« taken away without oanao, without pro- 
vocation, without justice will be sufficient." 
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This episode explains why when the subject 
came up for his opinion in a more extended 
form, he laid aside his maxim — that experience 
and political expediency are safer guides iu great 
questions of public policy than any amount of 
a priori reiuoning however logical — and expressed 
himself in no faltering tone. 

The following extracts from his minute are 
worthy of quotation here 



The vicsarftudss of the English power in tlh country have 
bum many and have from time to tine nncreritaud abnormal 
arrangsmsnts fortho adminatration of Justice, Civil and 
Criminal, where Buroimi) British subjects weir conoemod. 
Than ananjwaenlr from ihelr nr/ nuture could not Ust 
and have not k»l*d liamutnhiy fur ever. 

In lest titan two rentiirias and three quart, n, » inch m 
but ■ eltort space In the history of Kmjlrei,- Commercial 
factories became PresIdenay-TowBa, Presidancy-Towne grew 
into Presidency-kingdom# and Preddeney-kligdoms became 
in thoir turn uomponent port* of it <*et milled Umpire under 
one B«upr«e. Ths J ndicisl machinery for the trial of Huro 
prnn Uritish subject* underwent corresponding changes. 
By the Charters of ldfil ;and the Ciorerooi- »i«li 
their Councils of Madras, Bengal and Bombay were ooiuti- 
luted Courts of • Oyer and Terminer’ ami their jurisdictions 
were died by the Charters of 1786 and 1768. Three 
Governor]' Courts gave way to the Supreme Court at Fort 
William in 1774 and to Hooord.ni' Cboets in Madras wud 
Bombay in 1797 extending the jurisdiction over all HriUsb 
subjects in all the Provinces. The™ two last gave plane to 
the Supreme Court in 1801 at Madias and 1888 in Bsmsbty. 
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Ae new territcric* wore acquired by tho Company, tie 
jurisdiction of these Court* was enlarged. To provide for 
offences committed by, British lubjoct* at a distanoo, Justice* 
of Pence aei e appointed at first by tie Gorenioi'-General 
and afterward* by ti* novoral Governors and Lieutenant 
Governor* from among the covenanted servant* of tie Baal 
India Company [or other ;Britiah inlibitant*. The Juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court* ptumod to the present High 
Court* in 1862, 68 and 66 under statures of Parliament and 
native* wore declared eligible to tho llonclies of tho** 
Court*. Under these statutory cb anger. Procedure nlno bn* 
changed from time to time. Thu* in 1812, Zillah M«gi»- 
trat™ were empoweied to line up to it*. COO and imprison 
up to 2 Boothe. In 1867, four Mil* were brought into the 
Legislative Connell with a sweeping clause rendering 
Bitropran British; subJeCU liable to be tried by any nagia- 
I mini tribunal of the oounUy without dlatlnotlon. Tills 
olaum, however, »«■ rejected by a majority in llw Council. 
The mutiny ram* In IHC7 and the saibjoct »a* dropped. 
Act XXV of 1861 left tbe jurledlotloo un touched. Mr. 
BtepW BUI of 1870-71, which pnMOdu Act X of 1872, 
extended tbe juri«diction of BrttWi Magistrate* and British 
Beialona Judges while leaving tho disqualiSmitim of Nati-ee 
to try Buropnn British subject* untouched. ThU to 
followed by kn amending Act in 1874. The quotum again 
tamo under dUsuasion once more and the low of Criminal 
Procedure was finally remodelled as Act X of 1882, still 
leaving >*atir« disqualification to try European BHtilh 
•ubjecti ontooebod. 

During all three momnntou. change?. It cannot be denied 
that some privilege* were lost at each step. But the mist 
substantial privileges of the European British wbjnol lure 
remained and still remain (inching**!, and Constitute a mo*t 
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invidious distinction between the Buropmn British nod 
Native subject*, (a) A right of appeal from tho lighteet 
powiblo sentence of a magistrate to the 8ewions Judge or to 
the High Coart and from the latter to Ute High Court ii 
still reserved. (4) Bight, of bring tried by the High Court 
for all offence* for which one year 1 * imprisonment is not 
considered adequate Is still mserved. («) Right to be tried 
by a Jury ooraposed of his own ocontrymnn to the nitwit of 
oae-badf is still reserved. (d| That palladium of the 
Rngliehman'e liberty -to wit, llw Habeas Corpus Art -is 
•un reswved to him. 

All the change that is oontwnpUlod by tho Bill of 
February 1853 now under oonriderotion is, that, where tho 
poet* of District Magistrate or of Boieiorj Jiadgo are held by 
rovsnantrd Natives, aunli natives shall not by the more 
reason of their MOO bo debarred from einroising the juris- 
diction over Hutxjoan British subjects, which thrir Kuropean 
brethren of the covenants*! •errine eaurolse over them by 
virtue of their offle*. 

It hns boen argued with some speciousnre* that throughout 
all the change* in the matter of jurisdiction, the right of 
Mog tried by thrir own countrymen was left untouched and 
*u long as thnt wm «o. they did not cant to complain. Hut 
is it altogether so ? Was not the appointment of Native* as 
Justte** of the Peace In tho Presidency -Town* su long ugo ns 
40 yuan and then again that of Natives to tbe Benoh of tho 
High Court! constituted under Rojal Charter, direct in- 
vasions of this right ? I f they were. hare they boon attended 
with any disastrous oonsequenew such as are foreboded on 
tho present, ixcwdon ? What disaster* have befallen in th« 
adjoining Colony of Ceylon, where tbe natives of the island 
are not debarred from enrobing Criminal Jurisdiction over 
European British subjects T 
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8 penal privilege* originating under special drflumstonoee 
and calculated to moot a given state of thing* must give way 
to tlw ordinary privilege* of a dtlien when the special 
circainetancos which justified them have paseod away, Com- 
mon lawn, common CouitJ, common Jurisdiction, oornmou 
Proeoduro, common Liberties and common Rights arc but tho 
legitimate outcome of oominon allegiance to one Sovereign. 
The proposal inrolrod in tho present Bill is but one mow 
■trip towards the consolidation of the Rmpiro, and that 
ansolltlatiiin will not hr complete, till the perfect 
equality of all in the eye of the la*' U a. tor ted and anforeed, 
or in other words, till article 8, chapter I, of the propoted 
BiU of 1857 And. iU appropriate piano in tho Procure 
law of the land, That article waa " no penon whatever 
■hall, by reneon of place of hlrth or by reason or decent, 
bo in any arimtnal proneding whatever, exempted from tire 
juriedlction of any of tho oriminal Court-.' And Mr. 
Pniimnk (afterwards Sir Barnne Peaoook) thus spolm on tho 
subj** i " Thie artlclo would Inrost the OourU of tho coon 
try with jurisdiction over HuropoM) British subject*. To 
him it. appeared to be correct in principle, for he noilil not 
understand upon what ground it could be contended tlut nny 
line class of persons should be exompt from the jurisdiction 
of three Courts. No Preuchinan or German or Armenian 
or Kart Indian was exempt from their jurisdiction. Burn- 
praui Brttieh subjects alone enjoyed that privilege) ami 
the Council nr,« aware that there were many case* in 
which, on account of the extrema Inoonvenienoo, ex- 
pense and delay which must necessarily be caused by 
committing defendant* for trial to the Supreme Courts for 
offences committed in distent part- of the country, of- 
fenders were frequently allowed to go unpunished. Tte 
inconvenience sum not confined to prosecutor*. It 
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extended alto to the witneseaa, who wore frequently iu no 
way Intoreetod in the proceedings. The article to which he 
inferred would bring an offender, whntera hi* plane of 
birth or whatever hi* descant, under tin jurisdiction of the 
Court within the local limit* of which bin offence wight be 
committal." l'hi* w«mvm Urn.*, of impartial legislation 
may not be attainable quite jot ; but it mtut be attained une 
day and that (annul be ret? tar i mid when tbit time arrival, 
I would not deprive the European Brithdi .ub|oat of hie 
apneal privilege*, but would UfiMlare that hi* prtrilegqi In 
Uie matter of appeal* and iu tho matter of the llatttu Corpua 
Act bo eitondod to ull iler Majesty** mibjwAi ; for liberty of 
perwun u m dear to the Native im It U to the Rugtiahumn 
and their i« no imaoii whatever why It el.ould be held mote 
•ennui «r b* more Jealously guarded In tho one oara than in 
tlio othor. 

•Hi* knell of ull *»nluslv.> moo- privilege* bae been unrnl*- 
tnkably (Winded from time Ui timo. It wa- soundnd In 1H.18 
wluin the British Nation, tn Peril* merit e>-ainblcd. mart 
solemnly declared that every i object or Her Majesty may 
rieo to the hlgbeat ofllc .*• in the Statu without diatinntion of 
colour. ra*t/' or enwd. It wa* tolled again (abnul IbW) when 
all European Britfch •ubjMti were deal* red liable to the 
ordinal?' Civil juriudicUoo of thu Company's Court* of trety 
grade. It «M again eounded when native* wore appointed 
Justice* of the Peace in all the Presidency-Town*, and later 
on when the Bencl.es of tie highest Oourte in the land wore 
thrown opien to the native*, and again urnnirtfllmhly when 
the Civil Service wa* practically thrown open, both by ano- 
petlbon and by nomination, to the native of tho country. 
The Policy of the British Parliament bn* oror boon onward, 
founded a* H ha* oror been on that keen rent© of equal 
laws, equal justice and equal right* which is tho real corner- 
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•tone of the British Constitution— « constitution which 
•Unde -o pre-eminently high in the estimation of the world. 
The voice of iluit august body never fullered when questions 
of such inomnntoui interest came before it Not all tho 
fulmt* ftniiun* I urn mode that body swen® lo the right oi to 
the left and the whole of the civihiod world hM not fsilnd 
to rued written over the portals of that assembly, Jim jusrittir, 
rwiloafun. 

In matter* criminal, the pteeant position of the Kuglish- 
manjn the mofussil, If truth mart be told, it almost one of 
immunity from piosocuUon, for, tho prosecution of n Buro- 
pean British subject is at present rery heavily handicapped 
by the Immense nwmtloo o( time and convenience to tho prow 
outing natives as well as to the witnesses. It is a notorious 
fnrt that In ths remote and unpeopled parts of the country 
whither UriLmli ontorpria* and oapltal take them, Uiey, n<* 
unoften, tube tho law into their own hands and frustroU all 
attempts to bring them to punishment. While tho Bnglish- 
man ha* no objection to take tho law of a native in criminal 
natters nl tho hands of a nntivo magistrate, why should be 
shrink from the manly test of submitting to it himself when 
It conn* to th* native’s turn Co take the law of him 1 In 
OMl maiAers, the law timkua no dirti notion between th* 
Kuropuan British subject and tlio nativo and both have been 
freely taking Uh. law of oaoh other before the lowest as -oil 
os tlie higliest Courts without any diwtor befalling either. 
Why then should there be in criminal matte** any die 
tic olio n t The suUuntive criminal law being the same for 
both, why should thorn be any distinction of race in the 
of jurtioe foone oi them T 

1 have carefully studied the petiUon of protest and hnre 
searched in rain for a solid argument against -ho |>cv.|>os*d 
alto ratoon of jurisdiction. In place of argument, I find 
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that, that -oret of prejudice*— namely, r-oo-prcjudioc— i« 
substituted. Tire logic ol prejudice will lirten to no reanon 
and it wa> no* painful to ma to obaerve tliat the civil ning 
influence* of a oentary have done eo little to bring nearer 
together in sympathy the two mcee, (originally of the euna 
stock) whom ProvidoDCc has iiioced aide by side on the nns 
seal m common mbjeuU of one end the aame Sovereign. Ia 
not even thin feeble ground of rare-feeling out away from 
under tlwiir feel, alien it U reannmbesed that the definition 
of a Biitiili subject U a very eompruhendvn ons and whiab 
virtually etdudea now. horn in Her Majesty’* Colonies, it 
Hottentot, n Negro,—* Singaloee,— a Mayuri, — n Canadian ; 
anybody In Her Maynt/e Coloalee might aliain the atabre 
of u Uritiah -ibjsct and U> 1-^eJlj q ml i fled to irj u Rurw 
pean llritiah sublet in India, la a Hindu gentleman- nay. 
an Aryan brother- I— worthy then any of the above- 
Again, ha* not the olurootor of the jMremuul of the Civil 
Serrios iUelf changed very muoli tlare the oomi-'tltinn «y» 
tem? That Sonico U no Inng-r the clu*. preeerre of 
gentlemen, miunbere of certain fowillm almost hereditarily 
auowcdlng one another. It It now open to the eon of tho 
common hangman ua It ia to the aaion of a noble family, awl 
in the ordinary course of thing-, the formor might powihly 
preside at the latter'" trial. Why »l«ould it thou hurt tire 
feeling- of an Bngli«h man to be tried by a acion of the Zainorin 
or Uis Maharajah of Renaree t It would indood bo a rciy 
strange commentary on the advance of civilisation in India 
and of Kugliih education in particular, if it be declared that 
the bast of natives — the ver 7 cisun of the intellectual aristo- 
cracy of India— who had reocived the bunt education mullah lo 
in the country and had gone to finish it in tho English Uni- 
vereitiw, —who had sucweafully computed with tbu children 
of England on her own awl and in her own schools. — and 
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4 ompotod again at the Examinations (or the Service, obtained 
their covenants and oome hack to their country, saturated 
with Bnglish feeling* and English thoughte and English 
loyalty- and, alter reUirning, liner nerved from the bottom- 
rung of the ladder awl risen after 18 or 20 rear* of spotless 
aerrioo to the bench of a Magistral.. or Snmion. Jidg",— if 
wen such aa theao air declared nnflt to have the vary limit- 
ed criminal jurisdiction over Ifuropean Britiah subject* 
which their brethren of the service— it may be, of inferior 
natural attainment* or aptitude - are cori«*iI^mi by virtue of 
their birth eligiblo to oxerda*. If it bo told that the Euro- 
pean ttril Servant qunliflo. himself by learning tho languages, 
custom* and manner* of llie ivatitm to try tho native#, why 
cannot tbs Native Civilian, who has mastered tlio language, 
custom* and manners of the European* to a much greater 
iWgxuo bo assumed to be aqunlly fit to try European*,— 
•nfaguardod a# the lattor will Mill be by eo many privlb-giw 
al.rn.ly alluded to* 

If all the argument* of the protest amount to no more 
tlrnn a prejudice wining from raoe-fealing, -a mere antipathy 
ol odour, — a mate dislike et^jenderstl by liabit and false 
notions,— who* w»re the roaulta whan «uch blind prejudice# 
were brought, face to faoo with reason and stern justioe? 
Let History toll. How much money and blocd did England 
spend In the emancipation of tho Negroo# who were not the 
lew hated on aooounb of their odour* Was not tho great 
American War of the Confederated States against the 
Federal* waged, so regardless of life or money, to declare 
the coloured man nn equal in the eye of the law to the white 
man* I* not the United Staton of America, perhapi the 
greatoM and the most powerful empire on Karth, an example 
where all mliocuditic# are absorbed and moulded into one 
great nation for purposes of Government and all men, be he 
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Sootoh, Irish, Swiss, French, German or Spanish, or Negro 
or Chinaman, lire in peace under equal laws administered 
withoot reference to rae* or colour ? 

l'at from apprehending any disaster to non-oIRcial English- 
men or British outerpriu. in India from the pawing of the 
BUJ, I am in hopes that it e-ill hare the effect of placing the 
administration of jnstiee on a higher pedestal than at 
prvseut.— that it will be a marh of that confldmee in Her 
Majesty’s native subject, which It is Impossible to deny to 
I lira after tin. solemn declaration of lBBfl, and of the ^cnen's 
Proclamation of 1M8 und that it will bs ol a pieoe with 
tlrat generous policy of tho British administration which has 
been the characteristic of it from the very beginning. I am 
also in hopes that in a fow year* when the agitation caused 
by unthinking men driven into a phroney for cite moment 
shall have subsided, tlmt the heonflta of the proposed 
measure will ho realised ami acknowledged by the very 
oless who now ao vohrmently oppose It,— who, I trust, will 
find that thoy nre saved a worid of trouble, Irv.mronicnre 
and expense, when they find a native Magistrate at thoir 
very door as competent to dispose of criminal ohargos laid 
against them as one of their own rountrymnsi at a distance, 
— aud in loan as**, one much more absolutely unbiassed 
than one of their countrymen, when as often happens, 
Buropean society U split up in fsctlons from the Influence 
of which neither the European Megiitrato nor tho European 
Beaiions Judge could powibly ksep sloof. I sot m'.toh store 
cm this feature of the question and have no lineitntion in 
saying that -..hatavrr cccnsionsi failure of justioe might, arise 
from tbc ignoranoc of the native Magistral* of Urn customs 
and manners of EngHshnim and Knglishwoineu. such failure 
will be more titan compensated by bis perfectly neutral 
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For lh«a rwoni 1 mi deliberately of opinion that to* 
Hill "houlil pan into law. 

(3) As to the desirability of encouraging a 
diversity of occupations and the development of 
new branches of industry in India, he was of 
opinion that a change of occupation is opposed 
to the instincts and traditions of the people and 
that India ever haa been and must continue to be 
essentially an agricultural country. He wrote : — 

•• A diversity of ooMipiuion. depends on the want*, fashion*, 
customs and the Cute* of the nation. Without, tiurrafot**, 
• very coaiidornbl* change In an/ or all thsse respect*, a 
new occupation aannot spring Into oiUtonce. Now tho 
Hindus are the muit canaervallve notion in every reepeot. 
Their halaiti, fashions, onii tartra ore stereotyped, and tho 
occupations which have sprung ou» of them have also beoonto 
M storooSypod os the > ystsin of castes, which, under authority 
of sacred writing*, ha* stereotyped tho ecrond sub-di visions of 
oooupntlona into thiwe of the prie«t, the warrior, the tredoe- 
man, anil tho laborer. 

Moreover, the whole nallou disintegrated iteelf in 
innumerable village oommunltie*, such solf-Roveruing end 
eelf -supplying i«» own «ant*r tho village grow ite own 
slnple-food ; the iluuva kopt bu little shop nnd vonded 
all other article* of foed : the Mahajan (of Upper India) 
did the banking business; the Hudra or out-caste laborer 
tilled tho land* and raised the crop ; the carpenter built 
tho hoit'ce and cart and trade the implements of ngri- 
culture ; ihe blackaihith i*iiited at tho Mfno; the imwf 
were the ninth* for all mUnOT? wear ; tlio goldsmith 
node trinkets for the more woll-to-do people m well 
as for the poorot; tbo potter wpplW oil wants of the 
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village in earthen wa_-e ; Ihe ohooklor aarrisd on hie trod* in 
leather, making aandala and tackle for plough*, Ac.; the 
barker plied his vocation ami in many place* vr.u also the 
phyweian, the surgeon, and the midwife of the village ; the 
taker watchal the crop* and watched tho village alao against 
robbers i the prieet performed hia aured office ; and the 
hisad of the Tillage managed all common concern i. internal 
na well a* eiternal. Three occupations which supplied all 
the normal wants of the nadon hare deeoemkd fioir. aim to 
eon, from time out of mind, and are at thia ilny oxocaly 
na thoy wore, perhaps, 6,000 yarn ugo Tlie bulk ol the 
pcoplo remaining a- thoy wort, the oooupationa remain 
unchanged. 

The only change* which did occur ware tba remits of con- 
quest* by foreigner* ; but thoir apbere woe confined, In most 
msiu, to tlui capitals of tlw tiding power* or *n*U of minor 
proconsular Mithuritiee, «ook na Delhi, Agin, Undo, Mur- 
ehnlniiul, Hyderabad, Anningahad, tlio Qtrmtir, Masulipo 
turn, KnmooJ, Ctaddapeh, Tridhlnopoly under (fee Mabotae- 
dnn rule i Poona, Sattnrn, Haroda, Indore, Nagpur, Kolapur, 
Tnnjore under the Maliaretta rule; and in recreil timu 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madina, and a number of aevport ton ne 
under the Ilritiah rule. 

At all three pkoaa many new nreuiatima sprung up to 
meet the wanU and but** of the ruler* and their Oouife * , 
but they made no impreesjene boy end their immediate 
neighbourhood, and, when the Mogul Umpire began to fall 
to piece*, all the new occupations, including the fine arts 
brought into eiinteimp mid nmnumged by the Padahaws am) 
Nawdbs, disappeared. or are still dying a lingering death, or 
exiet jui* to meat the wants of the "arriving decaying 
nobility. So. again, when the Mahantte State* fell. renoaf 
speoal lad-* and occupations, fortered under thej rule, ha»e 
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either disappeared. or are in a decaying condition. 8npenor 
cotton anil tilk fabric* ; rich otnbrokiory and luco-»ork; 
various kinds of arras i oo-<ly trappings for elephant*, 
cornels, horse*, and bullock* ; paper of high polish and quali- 
ty ; metalware of infinite variety ; oirpots of superior 
(alter u aod quality in wool, silk, and cotton ; superb carrisgc* 
of na’.ive rashiou, including |«lno<juinn, anil a whole host of 
minor oosupations and Industrie which flourUhed while 
those rulere lUmrisbod, hi.ro boon since disappearing orde- 
dining or just kept alive by the remnant* of those rulers, o« 
by the cnaual domands of tourists and others from the n ose, 

Slnoo the empire imiwed Into the bands of the Brttswh, 
while no uow demand for any of the above nr for any 
now indigenous articles <ra» created, or no now occupation* 
called into Mistenoo for the native* of the country (eaoept 
It lie those of butlins, mails, horeo keepers, ayiu, and otlier 
ilomuslio atiituiU), thu industry of the country In ooUnn 
fabrics, to which a great irr|«et.ns had been given by the 
largo investments of the East India Company In the mrly 
times of Hritiih commercial relations, had to faoe Uio strong- 
*st competition with British-manufactured cloths, therori 
of which had Inan immensely reduced by the invoution of 
the power- loom. The result was, a* 1s well known, tho only 
national Industry of the oountry on which a foreign com- 
merce wa* bo*od ocllapwd. Isa ring but a handful of hntus 
here and there, which nro chiefly engaged supplying oobred 
and bordered cloths of more or lew valuo, chledy foe the 
female population for whom the groy-ehirtiogs of Man- 
chretsr ham no attraction. 

'Phis was not fho only blow the country received, 
though it wus the chief. Tbo drwso*, the food, the drink, 
the weapons of the now rulers were of a different hind, 
and were all supplied from Home, a* thoy, uniikr their 
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predeooaiors, went on ocean-going people end carried their 
own store® whore tor they wont, or had thorn ouppliod by 
their own countrymen who followed them in the enpadty of 
tradesmen, and established debits and shops at all the princi- 
pal sa-porta. Tbaaa of thn people who cam* into contact 
with them (and they were but a drop io the o»an compared 
with the great uiau of the population) hare, hy oontnuiting 
a taste for tho habits and fashions of their now master#, 
caaaed to contribute to the industrial wealth of their own 
country. Thus it boaamn impossible to arrest the decay and 
downfall erf the doomed occupations and industries. 

Philanthropists may sigh over three result* and wish, 
U not the return of old time., which is Impossible, that some 
new walks of industry may be opened out so ns to divert 
Ubor, which is now almost solely employed on ugrioulture, 
to other pursuits. But Is there not a mistake lurking under 
this Idea? When agriculture fails and a d-iflohmt bars.* is 
reaped. «J>" l*lw rise abnormally and Ull not On tho 
growers of prcduw and the laborer, employed on it, who are 
mostly paid in kind, but on tho artisan and non -agricultural 
da«M. What relief, then, is obtained hy milling to tho 
biter number in limns of scarcity ? The cry for cheap 
bread emanates from tl-un flwt, and they form the dunes 
who »re llret cut adrift from their homnn during a famine, 
while the* connected with tho land stick to their home* 
and to thoir landlords, and are tho last to laare. Unl«u 
very profitable and permanent branches of industry are 
opened out, I am diffident of the advantage of diverting 
labor from agriculture v a means of Irseening pressure 
during n famine ; for I do not halier* 'that more of the 
people dep-nd entirely on agriculture than agriculture is 
able to maintain in normal time*. 

India has erer been, and mint con tin no to be, an 
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agricultural country producing chiefly food-grain and rorao 
few B* picducta, aucb iu oottem, fibre*, oilawda, Ac It 
can nerer become a great industrial country like KngUnd. 
Iu etr.pl* manufactures, rich m they aero, harebaao l*aten 
out of tho market by the inexorable laws of free trade, nnd 
cannot be rerired. A change of coou|ution ia oppoicd to tho 
instinct and tradition* of tho mou of Lhe people. To bring 
into existence n diversity of oooupationa. inch at will appai- 
ently uffeot any oonuderable portion of tho pooplo, ii thero- 
fore Impoedble. Here and tliere a for oooopationit may bo 
forood to lire a ehcrt-llred prot portly under the auspices of 
OavmnmenU or under peculiar local dreumrtanow. Hut 
that Ii all. Bvon with high tonhnloal nnd RkntKlo .•dura- 
tion, the fir'll! for aooompllabing reeulU on a wide anal* in 
rery limited iu India, for the reasons which I have already 
attempted to akotoh. 1 miaal not be mliundorefood a. a 
non-odreoate of effort* in tho well -meant direction pointod 
out by the Famine Uomnuiwortnora. At every little effort tolls 
on Mcial economy, it U tlie boundon duty of Qowrnnoot to 
•how the way and hold out •noo-jragemwit for tho growth 
of now Indigenous indiiatriee, ai far ae tho want* of the 
prevent tlmei reudor moh a thing ponrihle. How farOorern- 
mant bare already worked In tbla direction ii noticed by 
the Coiiimimiooere. But private rntorprire haa not been 
idle The cotton mill* of Bombay nnd Madras, the jute 
mill* of Calcutta, the indigo factories of Bengal, tho »ng*r- 
roflning establishment* nt Ask*. Chittimlru, and other 
places, the iron foundries in tho Madras Presidency, the «ul 
minei worked by the Railway Company in Bengal, the tra 
cultivation of Auoau/tha ooffro cultivation in Wynnail nnd 
Traranoore, all those and many more attest the rcnulta 
uchieved hy private entorpnsa in creating a diversity of 
occupations in tho country. But the money inverted in oil 
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th iodiatric* being foruiga capital, 1 doubt wbofchor tbo 
efibclt of thaao aio of a permanent kind.* 

(4) With regard to giving greater publicity 
to measures under the consideration of the legis- 
lature, he thought : — 

" In the atytance of a representative aatembly the Prow 
play, the role of an unbinnied interpreter between live 
Ruler* and the Subject* and ii mlitlod to be lupplled with 
the fallent Information, at alto the rariout public ataoda- 
tionn- political and *oclal. But after all the <u parity to 
undwttand and form opinion" on lugulaUre manure* mual 
be piv-uiiitent before the j«ihlicity of them ctn be of any 
u*e. The latter cannot unite lU fanner. In all ngr. and 
in nil wuntrlt*, and even in the no»t ndvancod of oounlrias, 
It lathe wine few who lofii.lau for and ruin the Ifpiomnl 
many." 

(5) Regarding advances from the State Treas- 
ury to agriculturist* for land improvement and 
purchase of somIb, cattle and implement! he was 
of opinion 

'• That no country, in the world'* bintory, bonune riah by 
borrowing from tbo State Treanury for tho iraproromontof 
it* agriculture. But Indian Exchequer in in ciironlo debt. 
It ba* never lad a anrpIlM lying idle. If a day of aurplu* 
ever come*. H in a aignol for reduction of taxation, for the 
State ban no right to rain mote revenue (ban it ho* nwd 
for and auiphi wealth in better loft in tho hand* of people 
for private elite quite 

The eyitcm of advance to ryots for purchase of teed 
or cattie ba* had a very long trinl in 6fc« Preeidcnoy nnd 
>u totally discontinued on account of its den.omliMng 
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effect* both on the recipients and on tie lower grade* of 
revenue agency employed in the distribution of it 

If each loans went made, the Interest charged should lw 
tha lowest, the repayments shoald be spread over a long 
period and the instalments should be anforood with sufficient 
consideration for circumstanooe which may orertahe the 
burrows* in the couree of his outer and he should bo on opt- 
ed from nil repayment if the work turns out a failure from 
natural causes or oause* beyond his control. 

The fear is constant in the mind of the ryot who goes 
in for Improvement" that soonr* or later tbo fruitn of his 
pains would be annMnted or absorbed by increased assoee- 
msnU at the psriodioal revisions of the Land revenue. 
Nothing therefore abort of a M*ma Chart* declaring th.it 
s.iuli iiuprovomonts will, on no aosount, bs taied Is likely to 
remove snob a frar from the minds of the pooplo. 

Ad.auoos an well bo made for the planting of TVi|m*. 
Troos, dinu'My and indireotly, play u V017 Important part In 
tbo Improvement of all agricultural operations and every 
effort must bo put forth to encourage tboir regrowth - fur 
with the advent of steam the work of the dostruotion of 
timber is much more rapid than their regiowth." 

Regarding GovernmBnt Loans for the construc- 
tion of wells he made n (suggestion in theta 
terms 

“ The efficacy of wells and value of cultivation under them 
being taken for granted, as preventives and raitiganti in 
times of famine,— instead of making the poor ryots of the 
famine-stricken tracts the agency to create those remedies by 
menus of loans bearing inter** (at a rate, however small) 
from the State (who thncisel.es borrow for the purpose), 
and hedging such loans with restrictions (however lenient). 
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and iubjocting them to tho cor.tlngeocie* of failure and 
loss in a mnoern obviously and inevitably beret with un- 
wirwinti™ arimng from unknown and unknowable phyaiea! 
■auasi, — would it not be inllniudj better for tie Govern- 
ment iUclf to lake the initiative, and magnanirami»ly 
m.U up their mind to invent, *ay a million rtcrllng -a 
croro of rupee*— experimentally in the linking of 10.000 
wall, (at an approximate ooet of Be. l.OCO each incluaiw 
of «.*t of Agency) to be oon.tructed by a .pedal Agency, 
which will bo backed and guided by all tho available eipnrt- 
onoe of tho looal Ryot, and of tho loc*l Hevcnuo Officer. a. 
to the -election of ilt-s and which will hare at iU diipoial 
a aall-tialned " lWdng " K-talliibnvant -quipped with the 
la tut applianoee for making trial-boring, the whole Wng 
placed under tho order, of the Dir*** of Agriculture or a 
■pedal Onumiaalonor cho.cn from the Cirll Sorrloo and 
n/wiried by one or two of Iho rao* oxportanoad officer* of 
the Uncorenaofad branch nf lira rervic*. 

TM. idea may at fir-t —m a wild coo i but 1 am con- 
rirred iliat it i. much more practical, and attended with 
much lea. ri*k and chance. of failure than many a project on 
which million, are yearly mnk. 1 hare hoard a rumour that 
tho loug-talliod-of Poriar Project i. about to be begun. 1 had 
tho honour of reading tho p*[*n connected with It ywn 
•fin, ■ ml I then fait that It cannot be finished except at an 
eventual ant of 1$ or 2 million, rterling. The ' million ' 
itorllng, which, I prepare, .tumid be inreW*»J in well., will. 
I am certain, have borne fruit long before the Poriar Proj«*. 
and, if moon*, attend, it, will j ratify the invulment of an- 
other million in the same direction. I almort fancy tliat my 
anhomo of investment in well*, on a scale worthy of a mighty 
Government like the British, murt go band in hand with 
the cmutroction of there feeder-line, of Famine Railways. 
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fur which a portion of .£<»), 000,000 prop Jowl by the Govern- 
ment of India and approvingly reported on by tbo Boleot 
Committee of Parliament is obviously inte&ded. Those line* 
will oooroy food, while tlm well* wiU supply no Ur at bom*, 
to tho a tarring million*. On* t* w necauary to the support 
of Ufa u the other. And, while one can be conveyed in 
sufficient ijuantltio* from distant plaoot, the other cannot. 

There need be no hurry or precipitancy in carrying out 
whut 1 .uggoat. I be first rtep will prohal)ly be for on able 
nml eiporienoad officer to go tli rough the DUtrioU anil talio 
note ol the uniting well* and thoir oondition, and of the 
reasons why they have (wham they have) fallen into 
diiuic, and to aicertnin in an approximate nay whore and 
how many well*, tho psopie thomaolvoo think, could bo 
eunk with ailvantnge, whether for irrt»»tloo or for a supply 
ol drinking water only for man and brnat, and alio what 
their oorutruotlon la likely to cott In tho rariou* looal- 
itie* with reference to dhtanoe or nearnrai of itono- 
quarriea, fool for brick- making, prioe of lal-ir, &o. When, 
after suali preliminary instigation, n fair prxn|iect of 
auoofwa ia onaurod, tho ooat of tbo neooaeary Public Work* iuuI 
I Innring and i)*o)cgi<ul Agency required may be approx- 
imately eetimateil with reference In the number of wnlla 
for which there nmy be found room, and tho wbolo 
machinery for carrying out tbo project oan bo mil in motion. 
Operotiona may bo confined for tho first year for the con- 
struction of the Orel 1,000 well*. When they are flmihed, 
wo aball have gained much mluable experience wbioh will 
help materially in dotonoining the extant of our future oper- 
ation*. Within three yoara, tho succsw or otb*r*i» of tho 
well* will bo established beyond dispute In the rttiinstton 
of the people, sod tho only problem wbioh will tbco remain 
to be solved will bo, what shall Government charge for the 
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irrigation lurninWi by the veils no ©anstcucwd at ita own 
cot ? That charge can be so regulated as to yield on the 
CLtlay either 2 percent., or it pur mnt*, or 4 pur cent., accord- 
ing to the deuiaud and aunpeUtieu which will be created for 
the water among the ryots, and the Government ehoild rvet 
utiaflol oren if the return ii lea* thnn 8 per cent, on the 
expenditure. The Unite, u lugguted at thn end or para. XI, 
G.O., can charge the dlllerenoe between 4 per cent, and 8 ur 
2 per cent, to the ante may be, to tbe famine Kindt of each 

y**. 

I am not *o aanguino aa to auppoee for a moment Mint any 
number of well* can #Uvo off n famine in heritably min- 
imi aeuuna which periiaiioally rwux. Bet tliey will help 
mnoli, him] In liand with Railway lino*, to alleviate (liilreea 
and prevent Iota of human and cattle Ufa, and »**■% 
dlrmniih the coet which cooh auuli famine now impceea on 
the state Kxchwpocr." 

(0) About the usUibliihtneni of Agricultural 
Banks, the bulk of the capital being raised by 
subscription* among the agricultural cl*»s<w, hit 
views are : — 

“ It ii not pouible by any legislation to mrerthe relation 
at prownt sliding botwocn the agrtculturiite and tho 
Mahajiuii ; nnr run the Government undertake to pny tho 
people's debt* due to tbe Mahaja-m ; for the aum involved 
would be coloiaal. 

TTie belief that there i* much capital in tho country 
waiting for investment* ii totally unfounded." 

(7) On the quesliou of legislating to prevent 
consummating the marriage of girls before they 
are 12 years old, his view was : — 

“ On mature thought, I cannot help coming to tho con- 




